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{ UMMER activities incident 
to the extra session are 
succeeded by autumn 
apathy at Washington. A 
solitude hovers over the 
Capitol and the executive 
mansion, while the Presi- 
dent is making his tour through twenty- 
four states to meet and talk to the people. 
A presidential constituency is not limited 
to section, state or district lines, and the 
custom of making a presidential tour of 
the country is following the old methods 
in vogue for a century past in congres- 
sional districts. 

The recent executive vetoes were assailed 
by the opposing political leaders, who 
insisted that the power of Congress was 
being usurped. In the replies made in the 
itineraries of the presidential tour it was 
pointed out that the President was elected 





by and represented all the péedple, and that’ 


to this constituency he was responsible, 
irrespective of congressional mandate. 
Speaker Clark and Congressman Un- 
derwood, the Democratic leaders of the 
House, feel that the extra session has 
scored strongly for their party, and intend 
to hold every inch of ground until the 
opening of the presidential struggle of 
1912. Considerable powder has already 





exploded in the‘jinvestigations, and the 


Taft leaders feelfthat it is well'to have 
all this occur early, before the November 
election home stretch is reached next 
year, giving time for matters to simmer 
and settle. President Taft’s opponents 
insist that these eruptions are only an 
overture of what is to follow. Americans 
must have their politics, with all its 
exhilarations and acrimonies, no matter 
if there is an industrial sag betimes. 
The lines of the English national hymn 
“Confound their politicks’” is an expres- 
sion héard now and then by those looking 
for a.revival of trade-activities, but the 
robins sing, the leaves turn, and the 
government at Washington goes steadily 
on. Atwood’s transcontinental aeroplane 
trip indicates how presidential tours may 
be expedited in the future. Aerial presi- 
dential flights may be considered no more 
momentous in future years than the 
presidential swing around the circle on 
Pullman cars in these piping political 
times. 
* * * 


6 acai opening of Congress is a note- 
worthy event from a national stand- 
point, but it remained for a correspondent 
of a Parisian newspaper to call attention 
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to the fact that the most interesting thing 
he had observed in six months’ residence 
in America was the opening of the Ameri- 
can schools. He had traveled extensively 
throughout the country, and declared that 
the school building is the real social center 
of rural life. 

The American school plant is valued 
at more than one billion dollars, and as 
used for school- purposes alone utilizes 
but thirty-nine per cent of the time which 





THE LATE THOMAS H. CARTER 
Ex-Senator of Montana, who died in Washington on 
September 17. His was an eventful career. He was the 
first Montana Representative and at one time was at 
the head of the Republican organization. He served as 

United States Senator for twelve years 


could be given to the needs of the commun- 
ity. This represents a total loss of school 
plants to the country of more than thirty 
million dollars every year. An active 
movement is now taking place to turn 
school property during the summer months 
into children’s playgrounds and places of 
amusement and to make them the center 
of recreation, of political and social life, 
the same as in country places, where they 
serve many purposes, oftentimes even for 
church services. Evening schools, free 
lectures, indoor sports, folk dances, civic 
and educational meetings and gymnastic 
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exercises are among the things mentioned 
for which school plants should be utilized. 

It is proposed by some to have the 
schoolhouses opened every day of the 
week, Sundays included, so that the com- 
munity may get the greatest possible 
benefit from them. In one Southern city 
$35,000 in private subscriptions was 
raised to supplement the work of the 
school board in erecting a school building 
which will have not only the class-room 
arrangement, but also a public laundry, 
a cooking department, a gymnasium, an 
assembly hall adapted for use as a lecture 
hall or as a dance hall or for other social 
purposes. 

If this movement grows, scholars will no 
longer find after vacation a musty-smelling, 
deserted building, but rather one which 
has been in use every day in the year by 
those who love to give the public every 
possible advantage of the buildings pro- 
vided for public purposes. 

Who can forget that first day of school? 
How strangely familiar was the summons 
of the old bell as it rang for the morning 
session! There was a great rustle of 
books in those first opening hours, and 
sometimes much speculation as to the 
character and policy of the new teacher. 

The little folks, on their return to 
school, have many of the same problems 
to confront as do the legislators returning 
to Congress, and their little joys and 
sorrows are just as important as those 
of the nation’s solons as they return to 
take up their work at Washington. 


* * * 


T= White House was opened by the — 


first lady of the land in October. 
Washington is never more beautiful than 
in this glorious autumn month when the 
Mall is brilliant with the bright colors of 
the foliage of Rock Creek Park and the 
fall. Lights beam forth cheerily from the 
White House windows. The reading lamp 
on the President’s desk is red, and the fire 
burns brightly in the executive fireplace. 
On his return from his extended trip 
through the West, the President will once 
more stand before his radiantly glowing 
grate and settle down for an active and 
busy winter. 
Plans are already being made for a 
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lively social season in Washington, and the 
White House will be the center of notable 
official functions. Society customs have 
changed much during the past ten 
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that the American woman is every year 
more chic in her dress. ‘The time is at 
hand,” declared the speaker, ‘when Pari- 
sians will have to look well to their laurels 


GOVERNOR EUGENE N. FOSS OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Whose address before the Governors’ conference on the Workingmen’s Compensation bill 
created widespread comment 


years. No longer does the Senator or 
Congressman feel that he must wear a silk 
hat and frock coat to the White House. 
Even gloves have been put under the ban, 
and foreigners insist that American men 
are becoming careless in their attire, 
although on the other hand they say 


as residents of the city of well-dressed 
women.” 
Miss Helen Taft will be a prominent 
figure among the younger set at the 
Capital, but despite all the demands of 
society, the daughter of the President 
much prefers to spend the evenings with 
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her father in the companionable way 
which has always been characteristic of 
the Taft family. 


* * * 


& lee conference of the governors of some 
_8 twenty-five of the United States at 
Spring Lake, New Jersey, was a most impor- 
tant gathering. The success of such ses- 
sions held outside of Washington has been 
more conducive to substantial progress 


‘than when convened in the maelstrom 


of official life at the Capital. The con- 
ferences have already shown a marked 
effect in establishing more uniformity in 





HON. CHASE SALMON OSBORN 


Governor of Michigan, who was a prominent speaker 
at the Governors’ council 


‘state laws. The drinking cup provision 


effective in one state, and presented by 
the railroad porters as soon as state lines 
are passed, furnishes one example of the 
inconvenience and difference in many 
state laws. And yet in all this movement 
toward uniformity in law, the integrity 
and sovereign rights of the state are 
being more.jealously guarded than ever. 
The frequent change in the personnel 
of governors, as many states hold elec- 
tions every year, must interfere somewhat 
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with the work of the governors’ con- 
ference as outlined at the initial meeting 
in Washington; the general spirit is the 
same, however, and the enthusiasm of the 
governors and the influence of: these con- 
ferences upon state as well as national 
legislation will be marked in future legis- 
lation, for the reason that governors are in 





GOVERNOR JUDSON HARMON OF OHIO 
Whose address at the Governors’ conference on federal 
and state rights has resulted in the appointment of a 

committee of five to investigate matters ° 


touch with the popular sentiment of 
their respective states. There were red- 
hot discussions, but the sessions closed 
with enthusiastic preparations for the 
meeting next year. September will here- 
after be known as governors’ month in the 
annals of proposed legislation. 
* * * 


A WAVE of economy is recorded by 
the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, which discloses that Americans 
have this year cut their bill for imported 
champagne in two, and their importation 
of diamonds aggregates seven million 
dollars less than in the previous year. 
In this class of expenditure only works 
of art have shown an increase during the 
past year, indicating that even if he sacri-. 
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fices on his champagne, Uncle Sam must 
gratify his increasing love for literature 
and art. 

Export statistics show a decided falling 
off in the quantity of illuminating oil sent 
abroad—as against $57,400,000 for last 
year, only $51,000,000 worth is recorded 
this year. Copper exports have been stead- 
ily on the increase, but the general trend 
of statistics at the department shows 
an inclination toward general economy 





GOVERNOR A. 0. EBERHART OF MINNESOTA 
Who delighted the delegates at the Council of 
Governors by his sparkling oratory 


throughout the Union, in the face of a gain 
of more than $145,000,000 in the exports 
for the eleven months ending May 31, 1911. 
* * * 

1. movement for world peace finds 

a gratifying sentiment in favor of com- 
mercial peace. At the International 
Metallurgical Congress, held in Brussels, 
Mr. J. A. Farrell, president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, made an address 
which has been the subject of widespread 
editorial comment, both here and abroad. 
After having paid courteous tribute to 
the Belgian delegates for their hospitality, 
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Mr. Farrell emphasized how important was 
the discussion of scientific and economic 
questions and the exchange of ideas looking 
toward international comity and peace 
in trade. 

The educational value of such gathering s 
which consider matters pertaining to 
industrial operations, Mr. Farrell pointed 
out, was conducive to universal welfare. 
“‘As soon,’ he insisted, ‘as we become con- 
vinced that there is no elemental antag- 
onism of interests, but that, on the 
contrary, interests are reciprocal,” relations 
will work out for the benefit of both 
producer and consumer, and thus a long 
step is taken toward ideal trade conditions. 

The speaker quoted President Taft’s 
address on the settlement of international 
disputes, and pointed out that in response 
to public opinion, governments of all 
countries are advocating plans for inter- 
national peace and arbitration which were 
long ago regarded as visionary. He indi- 


. cated how and what momentous changes 


had occurred in the steel industry, and 
held that upon the stability of trade 
depended the movement for general con- 
ciliation. Mr. Farrell continued: “Indus- 
trial peace and co-operation are just and 
profitable both to the consumer and pro- 
ducer alike, and the world at large would 
gain more from the exercise of a construc- 
tive policy that protects trade and develops 
commerce than from militant trade rivalry 
in the world’s markets. Such a policy 
is, of course, diametrically opposed to 
the erroneous notion which has been 
suggested in some quarters, that it is 
proposed to control prices or hamper 
commerce. 

“This Brussels conference may be 
regarded as the inauguration of a new 
era in industrial history, and if it is recog- 
nized that war between nations is obso- 
lete and moribund, then it must be 
recognized that destructive competition 
in trade channels is like war, and dislo- 
cates the economic processes of produc- 
tion, distribution and exchange the world 
over.” : 

The export steel commerce of the world 
is now fourteen millions of tons, of which 
the United States is doing about one sev- 
enth, or two million tons. Out of a total 
production of 30,000,000 tons of pig 














JAMES A. FARRELL 


President of the United States Steel Corporation, whose stand on ‘‘trade 
peace’’ has had universal endorsement 
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iron, her rate of shipments to export 
markets is now at about the rate of two 
million tons. 

Mr. Farrell’s address, with his reputation 
for personal knowledge of conditions in in- 
ternational affairs and export trade, did 
much to bring about the friendly feeling 
among all the great steel-producing nations 
through their representatives. One could 
not read the proceedings of this congress 
without realizing that its object was far 





SIR WILFRID LAURIER 
Who retires from political life as a result of the 


Conservative victory in Canada 

from what many had popularly believed. 
For it is an.axiom that no single section 
or country can make progress unless the 
business of the country is likewise affected. 

Mr. Farrell is an ardent advocate of 
the proposition that “if aclearer conception 
of the relationship of the wage-earner 
and the investor were brought about, 
if intelligent management appreciated 
that profits must be subrogated to justice 
and humane treatment and co-operation 
with one’s competitors, if pension funds 
were provided for the superannuated and 
systematic endeavor directed to the pre- 
vention of accidents, elimination of Sunday 
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work, profit-sharing, sanitary surround- 
ings, hospitals and like reforms instituted 
—all these would be the manifestations 
of a humane and efficient policy which 
must sooner or later predominate in the 
industrial world.” 

* * * 


OE of the most exciting and important 
political campaigns known in the 
Dominion of Canada closed in September. 
It was a titanic struggle when Premier 
Laurier threw down the gauntlet as the 
issue of sustaining the Reciprocity Pact 
and entered into the campaign with all 
the alacrity that has characterized his 
public career. Speeches were made in 
every province from Halifax to Vancouver. 
Every word of the army of speakers was 
carefully weighed pro and con. When I 
attended one of the Laurier meetings in 
Canada, I could not help but realize how 
much more the Canadian people knew about 
reciprocity than those of the United States. 
Reciprocity was discussed morning, noon 
and night, in the homes, on the trains, in 
the corner grocery—everywhere the details 
of the trade pact were agitated. Each 
voter was able to tell how.the measure 
would affect the interests of his locality, 
while in the United States the whole 
matter was settled by Congress, and only 
one in thousands knew the actual terms 
named in the pact. You will observe the 
word “pact” is emphasized, because a 
treaty could not be made with the United 
States except by the consent and concur- 
rence of two-thirds of the Senate, whereas 
the ‘‘pact”’ made by the Fresident only 
required a majority. 

A Canadian friend chided me with the 
remark that Canada was, after all, the 
real democratic country of the continent, 
for when great. questions come up, the 
people and the people alone decide them} 
conclusively; “while in your country,” 
he concluded, “these matters are mere 
political footballs of politicians.” 

The Opposition was led by the Hon. 
Robert L. Borden, and there was evi- 
dently some shifting of party ties. The 
old-time “Grits” or Liberals, as they were 
called, were leaving the ranks to join the 
Conservatives, derisively called the Tories, 
and vice versa. Many families were on op- 
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posite sides of the question, directorates of 
banks were divided, party ties were severed. 
Incidents came to my attention revealing 


heated arguments between brothers, who - 


felt that the welfare of every home de- 
pended upon the decision on Reciprocity. 
The letter of Rudyard Kipling opposing 
Reciprocity was somewhat of a surprise 
to his American friends, although it 
was received with joy by the Conserva- 
tives. The great bogey in Canada was 
annexation, and the fear that a nation of 
nine millions should be unable to cope 
with a nation of ninety millions in a 
reciprocal trade was emphasized in every 
discussion. It was insisted that the repre- 
sentatives of the United States government 
shrewdly knew what they were doing when 
the pact was drawn up, while the Canadians 
did not. The election battle waged fierce. 
Meetings were held every night for weeks 
previous, and even women and children 
were vigorously discussing Reciprocity in 
schools and homes. Not since the days 
of Sir John A. MacDonald has the Domin- 
ion of Canada been so wrought up. 
* * * 
pene the recess Senator James E. 
Martine of New Jersey has been 
renewing his fame as the “farmer orator.” 





HON: R. L. BORDEN 
Next premier of Canada 


While many deemed the launching of his 
political career a good joke, he is now able 
to go among the New Jersey farmers with 


the dignity of United States Senator and 
tell them things with official unction. 
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SENATOR JAMES E. MARTINE 


The ‘‘farmer orator’’ who never held public office 
until he donned the senatorial toga 


The sterling candor of Senator Martine 
has been his great political asset. He 
never held public office until he was chosen 
United States Senator, and although some 
of his mannerisms may suggest eccen- 
tricity, the road to success sometimes 
points that way. At his home in 
Cedarbrook, New Jersey, near Plainfield, 
there is a reflection of the gen‘al hospital- 
ity of the old-time Southerner of plantation 
days. 

Senator Martine has a keen sense of 
humor, and is often explosive in his 
comments and remarks. He is a popular 
figure at all the church affairs and social 
functions in his neighborhood, which 
would not seem complete without having 
“Farmer Jim” as chief speaker and the 
leading attraction. The junior New Jersey 
senator insists that his three hobbies are 
politics, farming and oratory. When in 
politics he suffered defeat year after year, 
he remained undaunted. He is a farmer 
by inheritance, and he knows how torun a 
farm. His house is one of the oldest and 
most historic in New Jersey, and is fur- 
nished in’ old Colonial style, but his 
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oratory is the special pride of his admirers. 
Although a Democrat of the old school, 
Senator Martine is ready to make alliance 
with a cause in which he is earnestly inter- 
ested, whether or not it conforms to 
partisan requirements. 
* * * 


A MILLION-DOLLAR office building 
is to be erected in Washington by the 
American Federation of Labor, whose 
executive council has made preliminary 
arrangements for a modern office structure 





SAMUEL GOMPERS 
President of the American Federation of Labor 


which will cost a round million. This is 
looked upon as a most significant comment 
on the condition of the American laboring 
man, and is a most effective tribute to 
the activity and labors of President 
Samuel Gompers of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, who has for some years 
made his headquarters at Washington. 
No representative of any cause at Wash- 
ington has been more keen in watching 
labor legislation than Mr. Gompers, and 
he has most effectively led the laboring 
men of the country to follow the policy 
of “watching legislation” that was long ago 
inaugurated, but no longer monopolized 
by corporation interests in the capital city. 

An interesting comparison has been 
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made of the savings laid up by working- 
men per capita, with that of the other 
nations, and when this is revealed there 
is small wonder that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is able to contract for a 
million-dollar edifice, although organized 
labor represents only a small proportion of 
the wage earners of the country. 


* * * 


JX the new House of Representatives 
there will be nearly four hundred dis- 
tinct types of manhood, and yet each of 
these is known to the habitues by some 
distinguishing physical feature or personal 
peculiarity. Congressman Longworth is 
pointed out by the sparseness of his hair 
itop, Ollie James of Kentucky is known 
as the “biggest man in the House,” while 
Congressman S. W. Smith of Michigan 
has the distinction of being the smallest. 
The contrast between many of the legis- 
lators is marked, and physical traits are 
often the initial factors leading to dis- 
tinction. Long before a session opens, it 
would seem as if the various Congressmen 
were studying thei parts, as it were, for 
the play that begins in December at the 
Capitol promises to be an important factor 
in the oncoming campaigns. 

General Bingham, the “father of the 
House,” whose career began during the 
Civil War, when he was promoted from 
the bars of lieutenant to the stars offfa 
general, is not required to give much 
thought to active participation in the 
debates, but as the oldest member of the 
House his advice is always eagerly sought. 
Representative Claude Kitchin of North 
Carolina, brother of the stalwart gov- 
ernor of that state, has made a repu- 
tation as a keen and polished satirist. 
The busiest man in the House is said to 
‘be James R. Mann of Illinois, while the 
Beau Brummel is Representative James 
E. Burke of Pittsburgh, who has long been 
looked upon as “the glass of fashion and 
the mold of form.” The inimitable “Jim- 
mie”’ launched his career as a court stenog- 
rapher and began the practice of law in 
Michigan. Later he drifted over into Penn- 
sylvania and his active personality soon 
won a warm place in the hearts of his 
constituents, who admire the way in which 
he does his work and dresses for the part. 
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i pene is an old saying that “if you 
want to know a man well travel with 
him a week.” A week’s coasting cruise 
with Congressman Joseph E. Ransdell of 
Louisiana heightens one’s respect, esteem 
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investigator, but asks intelligent questions 
with a deferential and genuinely sympa- 
thetic interest. He makes-people feel that 
he is their debtor for the information 
they give him. | 


MRS. JOSEPH E. RANSDELL, WIFE OF CONGRESSMAN RANSDELL OF LOUISIANA 


and admiration for one of the most de- 
lightful personages in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. When on an inspection tour 
as a member of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, not a detail escapes him and yet 
he has none of the brusqueness of the 


A tall man in the prime of life, with 
clear blue eyes and full beard, his chival- 
rous and gallant manners suggest all the 
gentle courtesy of an old-time Southern 
gentleman. The infectious laugh, the genu- 
ine loyalty to his northern alma mater, 
and the never failing devotion to his native 
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state and Dixie land—small wonder that 
“Joe” Ransdell is beloved in Louisiana. 

Congressman Ransdell was born in 
Alexandria, Louisiana, October 7, 1858, 
and after having left the private schools 
of his native town he entered Union Law 
College, Schenectady, New York, whence 
he graduated in 1882. Twenty-five years 
later his alma mater conferred upon him 
the title of LL.D., an honor that he wears 
with modesty. 

In 1883 he was admitted to the bar and 





HON. JAMES A. O’'GORMAN 
The new United State Senator from New York 


practiced until elected to Congress in 
1899. Since then he has given up law 
and devoted himself entirely to Con- 
gressional duties and occasional super- 
vision of his large cotton. plantation. 
How interesting it was to hear him tell 
that his first lesson as a young barrister 
was that the “Law was a jealous mistress 
who brooked no rival.” 

In his busy years at Washington he has 
had opportunity to appreciate the truth 
of the apothegm, especially as applied 
to a member of Congress who expected 
“to do things.” 

In 1885 Mr. Ransdell married Miss 
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Olive Irene Powell of Lake Providence, 
Louisiana, the gracious lady who his been 
his inspiration and guiding star ever since 
that happy moment when the fragrance 
of orange blossoms and magnolia were 
supreme. He has no hesitancy in saying 
that the greatest victory of his life 
was when he won his wife. 

Mr. Ransdell was appointed a member 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
two years after he entered Congress and 
has since been one of the most ardent 
supporters of all legislation in reference 
to waterways. He became the official 
head of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress when it was reorganized on his 
initiative six and a half years ago, and 
still holds this position by six unanimous 
re-elections. He has been a conspicuous 
national figure in the great movement 
to make of the nation’s waterways efficient 
freight carriers and an effective force in 
rate regulations. 

Mr. Ransdell has not confined himself 
to waterway legislation but is indefatigable 
in his efforts to benefit his state and 
country. His successful efforts to promote 
diversified agriculture, especially of hogs 
and corn, as the best means of fighting 
the cotton boll weevil, to eradicate Texas 
cattle fever, and to induce immigration 
and capital to the South by his famous 
“On to Dixie’ and other speeches, have 
attracted widespread attention. 


* * * 


LESSED is he with a summer home— 
but the new Congressman never 
before realized how few were blessed. 

During the long and arduous days of 
the extra session it was natural that the 
comfortable cottage nestling on the river 
bank should be a constantly recurring 
vision. It is not to be wondered at that, 
during discussions of the city’s heat, the 
allurements of the cottage should not pass 
unmentioned. And, having expatiated 
thus on its attractions, it was but a matter 
of course that the colloquies often ended, 
“Drop off and see us if you’re out my 
way.” ; 

It was late afternoon when the Con- 
gressman’s train pulled in from the Capital 
city.. Extra session days were over, the 
dog-days season past and gone, the chil- 
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dren would soon be back to school—six 
weeks of rest and blissful solitude in the 
lovely cottage of his heart awaited the 
legislator. 

The lady of the household greeted him 
with a wan smile. 

“Sick?” he gasped. 

“N—no,” she said, and then, in an 
awful whisper, “it’s the company. I was 
afraid—with you away—that I’d be lone- 
some, so I invited some of the neighbors 
to come down from the city. 

“The Joneses were here a week, Mrs. 
Smith and the Brown girls all the month, 
and the Greens just went yesterday. 
Mary’s left and Hilda can’t cook—” 

“Well, well,”’ exclaimed the Congress- 
man, “just forget it now, dear. They’re 
all gone and I’m home and 
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tation for more than a year past, and says 
with certainty that “‘a large part of it can 
be prevented.” Experts have been work- 
ing in Kansas to learn the proper methods 
of handling eggs, and the results of their 
investigation have been published in a 
bulletin issued by the Department, which 
may be had by addressing a request to the 
Secretary of Agriculture at Washington. 


* * * 


HE first woman to be connected with 

the Senate Committee on Appropri- 
ations which controls bills involving an 
annual expenditure of upwards of one 
billion dollars every year, Mrs. Leona M. 
Wells of -Wyoming, is the highest-paid 
woman on Uncle Sam’s payroll. 





we'll have a quiet, old-fash- 
ioned time of it. We'll eat 
in the kitchen and enjoy 
ourselves in peace and quiet. 

‘And now,”’ as he mounted 
the stairs, “I’m going to get 
off this beastly collar and 
frock coat.” 

Half an hour later the Con- 
gressman, in neglige, strolled 
out on the veranda. Down 
the path he saw a figure— 
two, three figures. The first 


—— 














bore a suit-case. ‘Hello, old 
man,” it called, “thought I’d 
drop out to see you and this great old 
place you told me about when we were 
sweating about appropriations and reci- 
procity.” 

The Congressman’s eyes were fastened 
on other approaching figures, He saw suit- 
cases and traveling bags. ‘“‘Peace!”’ he mur- 
mured, “‘Peace!’”’? His generously scattered 
invitations were coming home to roost. 


* * * 


PORTY-FIVE million dollars annually 


are lost, says the Department of Agri-’ 


culture, because of “improper and anti- 
quated methods of handling eggs.” The 
amount is startling, but many of our 
country readers can testify, by figuring 
on the basis of personal loss, that it is not 
an exaggerated estimate. 


The Department of Agriculture has been 


looking into the problem of egg transpor- 


‘“Down the path he saw a figure—two, three figures" 


Her appointment as assistant clerk 
of the Senate Committee on Appropri- 
ations was earned by her participation in 
the politics of her home state, Wyoming, 
and by her efficiency in similar positions 
with the Senate Committee on Claims and 
on Military Affairs. She is an ardent, 
though not a militant, suffragette, has 
voted and been an election inspector at 
every general election in Wyoming since 
she has admitted to twenty-one summers. 
She votes the “straight” Republican 
ticket, for she is a regular of the most 
standpat type. 

Although the first woman to be ap- 
pointed to clerkships of Senate committees, 
Mrs. Wells has found her sex a handicap 
in only one particular. Men who have 
handled the details of the army appropri- 
ation bills in the committee, as Mrs. 
Wells has done for several years, sat 
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alongside the committee chairman on 
the Senate floor during their consideration 
by the Senate. But Mrs. Wells has been 
shut out from that seat of honor to herself 
and of utility to the chairman, barred by 
the unwritten rule of the Upper House of 
Congress that says that women shall not 
be permitted on the floor of the Senate 
when it is in session. 

Even with that privilege denied her, 
however, she has not let it interfere with 





MRS. LEONA M. WELLS 
The highest salaried woman on Uncle Sam's payroll 


her efficiency as assistant clerk of the 
Military Affairs Committee or with her 
usefulness to the chairman of the com- 
mittee as one familiar with every detail 
of the measure. When those bills were 
being pushed through the Senate, she has 
stationed herself just outside the door at the 
main entrance to the Senate Chamber, 
followed every move that was made on the 
Senate floor and has been able to despatch 
page boys with suggestions to the chair- 
man at opportune times. In this way 
she accomplished as much as anyone, even 
though handicapped by being a woman. 
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[NX summing up events in Washington 
coincident with the extra session one 
finds an interesting chain of events that 
do not appear in the Congressional Rec- 
ord. Investigations that have burned 
up a great deal of powder, which might 
have stood for the red fire and blue lights 
of the coming presidential year, can hardly 
be used. The people have now become so 
satiated with exposures and investigations 
that they are apt to use the classic phrase 
in Romeo and Juliet, ‘A plague upon both 
your houses,” when it comes to expressing 
their political preferences. 

The most remarkable investigation of 
the summer was that of the steel trust 
inquiry. In the great room on the second 
floor of the house office building a green 
carpet had been spread upon the floor, 
and even before its wrinkles had been 
smoothed the investigation began. Around 
a long table placed upon the rostrum the 
Congressional Committee sat and listened 
to testimony. The witnesses were grouped 
around a small table just below Chairman 
Stanley, and some remarkable stories were 
told of the development of the great Steel 
Corporation. 

Mr. George W. Perkins of New York, 
with earnest gesture and emphatic manner, 
laid bare with refreshing candor the plans 
and methods by which the great steel 
trust was formed. By his side, towering 
a head above him, sat his two stalwart 
sons, just from school, guarding well the 
scrap books and other documents that 
their father had brought with him with 
which to refresh his memory and testify 
before the committee. 

On the table of the investigators was a 
large book containing the minutes of the 
Executive Committee and Board of Di- 
rectors of the Steel Corporation. The 
book was heavily padlocked, thus keeping 
the contents literally under lock and key. 
It somehow suggested the great volumes 
of the ancient monasteries where books 
were unlocked with great solemnity, their 
contents being for the exclusive use of 
church dignitaries. The President joined 
in the work of the investigation by throw- 
ing open to the committee, and to them 
only, the records and confidential report 
made by Herbert Knox Smith, Commis- 
sioner of Corporations. 
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It is felt that through this investigation 
the people will come to realize not only 
the gigantic proportions of the business 
operations of today and the large fortunes 
that have been involved, and hazarded 
as well as made, but also that upon the 
balance or adjustment of these business 
methods depends the prosperity of the 
country. The inevitable trend toward large 
concentration of effort is but the logical 
result of a demand for economical and 
scientific development. When one comes 
to view the question, in all its aspects 
with a mind free from passion and preju- 
dice, he must admit that those entrusted 
with large interests have in view prac- 
tically the same results as those champion- 
ing the ultimate and definite welfare. In 
short, a socialistic ideal. 

A number of congressmen were present 
at the investigation. Both Representa- 
tives Cooper and Esch of Wisconsin, the 
home of insurgency, and many of their 
colleagues intently followed the questions 
and answers. All the legislators present 
agreed that this investigation was by all 
odds the most important ever held, and 
they were confident that the testimony 
in its results would be most far-reaching. 
It shows that all friends of public welfare 
are, after all, not so far apart as some 
agitators would have the people believe 
when public cffice is in view. 

At the newspaper desk the boys, with 
busy pencils, made graphic word pictures 
of the events, but from the amount of 
space given the investigation in the news- 
papers it was disappointing to note that 
in that great room, with its wrinkled 
green carpet, there were hardly more than 
fifty people present. The scene could not 
be paralleled with a forum, where Demos- 
thenes and the old Greek orators could 
thunder forth on problems of public 
welfare. Yet in the quiet tones of every- 
day conversation testimony was given 
and ideas promulgated that were just as 
wide-sweeping in their effect as in the 
old days of the Philippics. The compari- 
son furnishes an emphatic example of the 
unostentatious way in which great ques- 
tions of a country are today discussed and 
solved. The use of fireworks is no longer 
absolutely necessary to accomplish good 
results. 
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POR more than a century the state of 
Ohio has relieved its Governors of veto 
powers. This was the case when Ohio 
first began President-making with guber- 
natorial material, as in the days of Mc- 
Kinley, Hayes and Garfield, who made an 
easy exit from their state capitol chairs to 
the White House. When Governor Myron 
T. Herrick was called to the chair in 1903 
the veto power was handed him to use, 
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JOSEPH W. BRIGGS 
Inventor of the letter-box. Photograph by Ryder of 
Cleveland taken in 1870 just before his death, 
which occurred February 23, 1871 


and he applied it on twenty-seven different 
measures, which gave him twenty-seven 
different kinds of trouble. 

Despite the agitation caused by his 
vetoes, memories of his administration 
must be gratifying to Governor Herrick 
as he reviews the results brought about by 
those twenty-seven vetoes. In “the nine- 
ties” Governor Herrick was associated with 
Senator Mark Hanna in promoting the 
candidacy of William McKinley for the 
presidency. It was at Herrick’s home 
that measures were taken to protect Mc-: 
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Kinley when financial ruin stared him in 
the face. Among the liberal contributors 
to this fund was Mrs. Bellamy Storer. 
After McKinley’s election Mrs. Storer was 
a staunch and enthusiastic supporter of 
Theodore Roosevelt in his application for 
appointment as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. 

At the time, McKinley hesitated to make 
the appointment, but the support of Gov- 





H. B. KEISTER OF WATERLOO 
A member of the Iowa delegation of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America. Memories of Mr. Keis- 
ter’s speech at the dedication of the new NaTionaL 
plant will long be held in grateful remembrance 


ernor Herrick and Mrs. Storer carried the 
day. Later on Mr. Storer was appointed 
ambassador at Vienna, Austria, and was 
peremptorily dismissed by President Roose- 
velt because of the alleged interference of 
Mrs. Storer in matters outside the ambas- 
sadorial sphere. 

It is related that when McKinley was 
sworn in, he was told that Roosevelt would 
be a trouble-maker. But the President 
replied that he liked to recruit “energetic 
young fellows,” and that “Secretary Long 
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would be able to hold him level in the 
Navy Department at least.” As the years 
come and go, the inside history of appoint- 
ments and the circumstances that surround 
the rise and fall of public men have an 
interest that is romantic beyond the charms 
of fiction. There has never been a politi- 
cal prophet wise enough to prognosticate 
with any degree of accuracy the course of 
the vagrant political winds that bring gusts 
of fame to one name and blow another into 
obliteration. The old-fashioned and un- 
swerving comradeship of political fellow- 
ship is passing—more’s the pity. 


* * * 


N afternoon chat in the cloak room 

turned upon the discussion of old- 
time classics and their morals. One Con- 
gressman of thoughtful mien was retelling 
the old German mythological tale that 
showed how things usually come to people 
who don’t want them. 

“Once upon a time there was a king with 
three beautiful daughters”—that’s the way 
it starts—‘‘the princesses of the realm. 
Along came Prince Charming on one fine 
day, but of course he couldn’t marry the 
three daughters at one time, so a way out 
of the difficulty was decided upon. The 
trio must dip their hands in water, and 
the first on whose hands the water dried 
should be the bride. 

“The first princess, a tall and stately 
blonde, stood anxiously looking at her 
hands in the sun, hoping that the moisture 
would soon be evaporated, so that Prince 
Charming would be hers. The second 
princess, with queenly beauty and long 
raven tresses, folded her hands with regal 
patience and waited for the glistening 
drops to dry. The third, with nose atilt 
and saucy blue eyes, declared as she dipped 
her hands in the water that she didn’t 
want Prince Charming at all, and with 
expressive gestures she threw her arms 
about, saying, ‘I don’t want him,’ ‘I don’t 
care for him,’ and ‘He is not for me.’ And 
as she swung her hands about, the water 
soon dried upon them and she became the 
bride of Prince Charming. And they lived 
happily ever after.” 

The statesman stroked his goatee remin- 
iscently, and the wrinkles about his eyes 
radiated from the outer corners. ‘This,”’ 
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he said, ‘is about the situation in public 
life. We throw our hands about when our 
name is connected with a new honor, and 
say we don’t want it, we don’t want it. 
The water soon dries on our hands and 
we have it, while the anxious and deserving 
are often passed by when Prince Charming 
comes a-wooing.”’ 
* * * 


Ca has adjourned. Those 
three words conveyed a message that 
was hailed with joy not only by those 
who have sweltered in the service of the 
nation at Washington during the sum- 
mer, but by the people of the country at 
large. Not that any captious criticism 
should be feared for the earnest work that 
has been accomplished, but the feeling has 
grown throughout the country that there 
has been a surfeit of congressional ac- 
tivities, retarding business development 
and expansion, and now the people are 
keen and eager to let business go on and 
develop without the threatening dis- 
turbances of schedules. President Taft’s 
vetoes prevailed, though it is difficult for 
an executive to win popular favor by the 
veto route. Cleveland found it his bete 
noir, but President Taft seems to have 
clearly marked the distinction between 
the duties of the legislative body and the 
executive who is there for the purpose of 
putting on the brakes when a tariff board 
is at work. 

One cannot feel aught but optimistic 
in surveying the field after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. The crop reports are 
favorable and the slack business will tend 
to accelerate the activities of early fall. As 
the cool frosts of autumn approached the 
President made his swing around the circle 
as an overture to his presidential cam- 
paign next year. The people have come 
to understand many of the “tricks that are 
vain and ways that are dark’’ in politics. 
The straight, square-from-the-shoulder shot 
counts today, and right or wrong, a consci- 
entious and honest public servant is given 
consideration. 

* * * 


CS appointed to fill un- 
expired terms often find it difficult 
to take up the work of their predecessors. 


Such was not the case with H. Garland 
Dupre, Representative from the Second 
Louisiana District, who came to Wash- 
ington in December, 1910, to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of Con- 
gressman Samuel L. Gilmore. The new 
Congressman was the only member of the 
Louisiana delegation who voted for reci- 
procity in the Democratic caucus. One 
of his first speeches, a thrilling address on 
the admission of Arizona and New Mexico 





HON. H. GARLAND DUPRE 
Member of Congress from Second Louisiana district 


to the Union, excited considerable com- 
ment when he insisted that the poor 
American farmer and his interests were 
being “‘overworked”’ in present day politics. 

Mr. Dupre believes that the South is 
“the land of the future,” and much in- 
terest has been aroused by the introduction 
of his bill providing for the drainage and 
reclamation of swamp and overflowed 
lands in the Southern states. The object 
of his bill is to have the United States 
Government follow in the South the 
policy it has so successfully pursued in 
irrigating the arid lands of the West. 
Anyone who has traversed the great: 
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stretches of fertile land in Louisiana and 
Arkansas, reclaimed to cultivation with 
only a few thousand dollars expended for 
drainage, will understand what this matter 
means to Mr. Dupre’s constituents. 

Mr. Dupre comes from old Opelousas, 

















“And arrived just too late to tell the President 
what he thought of it all” 


St. Landry Parish, Louisiana. He is a 
graduate of the Tulane University and 
has practiced law in New Orleans since 
1895. For ten years he served as as- 
sistant city attorney, and was also a 
member of the State Legislature, acting 
as speaker in the 1908 session. Even at 
the time of his appointment to fill out 
the term of the Sixty-first Congress, he 
was elected for the full-term of the Sixty- 
second—rather an unusual situation. 
Socially Mr. Dupre is the typical 
“Louisiana gentleman.”’ Vigorous and 
aggressive in public life, he has never been 
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content to move along conventional lines 
when a progressive policy might necessitate 


a violation of some tradition or precedent. 


* * * 


LTHOUGH the extra session is no 

more, still the army of Washington 
sight-seers makes its way up and down 
the avenues, guide-book in hand, watch- 
ing out the while for stray Cabinet officers,- 
Congressmen or Supreme Court Justices, 
who may perchance be out for an airing 
while all is quiet on the Potomac. Every 
tourist has his own reason for wanting to 
see the Capital. From North, South, 
East and West, they come in these bracing 
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“As she and the happy groom promenade about 
ashington monument” 


days of early fall, and a glance often 
reveals the object of their visit. 

Here is the man from the country who 
grew alarmed at prolonged legislation on 
Capitol Hill, and arrived just too late to 
tell the President what he thought of 


it all. The new American citizen is at . 


hand to view the surroundings of the 
great Capitol. He looks about thought- 
fully, mentally comparing our modern 


—— 
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Washington architecture with that of the 
old country metropolis. Despite her plain 
tailored hat and gown, the sweet October 
bride cannot be mistaken, as she and the 
happy groom promenade about Washing- 
ton monument and try to converse on 
national problems. 

There is never a season, there is never a 
day when a study of tourists at the Capital 
does not uphold Washington’s claim as the 
most cosmopolitan of American cities. 

* * oa 


PS signing of the Peace Pact in the 
White House proper by Ambassador 
Bryce and the representative of the 
French Government was one of the most 
impressive scenes that has been enacted 
at Washington for some years past. 

Sitting in the favorite chair of the late 
President Cleveland, in the room where 
the famous Spanish protocol was signed, 
Ambassador Bryce penned the final lines 
that made effective one of the most im- 
portant arbitration treaties ever known to 
history. On the wall of the room hangs 
a handsome painting of the negotiation of 
the Spanish treaty. On the opposite wall 
is the seventy-five-thousand-dollar jeweled 
tapestry presented by the Shah of Persia 
to President Roosevelt. 

This room is called the President’s 
White House den, and at the table here 
he does the bulk of his work “at home.” 
There was a bunch of goldenrod on the 
table, and on the mantel above stood the 
portrait of Mrs. Taft. The table was made 
from the timbers of the brig “Resolute,”’ 
which conveyed Doctor Kane’s first expe- 
dition to the Arctic Ocean, was deserted, 
found adrift and presented to the United 
States by the British government. 

It seemed especially appropriate that the 
table should be used to promote peace 
with England, and that the painting that 
adorned the room was the work of the 
eminent French artist, the late and much 
lamented Chartrain. 

Already an artist has been commis- 
sioned to make an historical painting of 
the recent great event. 

* * * 


| ees and late—usually later—in the 
office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, one finds a smooth- 


shaven, strong-featured young man, who 
just devours the work before him. An 
active and most successful railroad career 
furnished Mr. Benjamin S. Cable an ideal 
training for efficient service in public life, 
which he took up with all the zest that 
characterized his former work in Chicago. 
The son of a distinguished railroad man, 
he had a rare business training to fit him 
for the duties at Washington. 

As he sat at his desk, long after the 





HON. JOHN L. GRIFFITHS 
The American Consul-general at London 


hour of closing time, there was a busy 
air and a glow of genial enthusiasm as 
he filled his pipe and talked of different 
phases of his work. He was particularly 
gratified at the progress made by the 
Lighthouse Board, in which he is especially 
interested. Few people realize how vital 
this work has become to the safety and 
efficiency of our increasing coastwise 
trade, and how important it was to as- 
sociate the work of this board directly 
with the Bureau of Commerce. There is 
just one word that characterizes Mr. 
Cable’s policy, and that is hard-headed, 
practical work—old-fashioned long hours— 
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and thorough grasp of details. On the 
walls and tables about are maps and books 
showing that he works with a complete 
equipment. 

The under clerks and everybody about 


the Department, even to the elevator. 


man, appreciate and are inspired by the 
activity of Assistant Secretary Cable, 
_ even if it requires extra hours from them 
without additional compensation. There 
is a refreshing spirit of loyalty and en- 
thusiasm in this organization. 
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These statistics have been compiled 
by the American Humane Association, 
which will open its thirty-fifth annual 
meeting in the Colonial Ball-room of the 
Hotel St. Francis at San Francisco, Octo- 
ber 2, and continue for three days. Dele- 
gates from the entire country will be in 
attendance as the guests of the State 
Humane Association of California. The 
local arrangements are in charge of a 
committee of which Edwin W. Newhall, 
president of the California Society for the 





GOVERNOR POTHIER OF RHODE ISLAND SIGNING THE GRAND TRUNK CHARTER 


How many stop to realize the cost of 
cruelty in this country for a single 
year? The 434 active societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to children and 
animals alone expended, during the last 
year, $1,237,586.95. This means that 
809 men and 260 women were employed 
on salaries, in addition to the 7,511 volun- 
tary agents who worked without pay. In 
this vast work of mercy 171,799 children 
and 1,347,185 animals were involved. 
There were 31,982 prosecutions, with 
24,418 convictions, in the courts, while 
the total number of animals humanely 
killed was 332,253. 


. 
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Prevention of Cruelty to Children, is 
chairman, and Matthew McCurrie, secre- 
tary of the San Francisco Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, is 
secretary. The sessions will open Monday 
morning with an address of welcome by 
Mayor McCarthy of San Francisco, fol- 
lowed by the annual address of Dr. William 
O. Stillman of Albany, New York, presi- 
dent of the Association. At a public 
meeting, to be held at the Valencia Theater 
in the evening, Governor Johnson will 
give an address of welcome, followed by 
Dr. Stillman, President Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler of the University of California, 
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James B, Scherer of the Throop 
Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, and Hon. 
Walter F. Brown, president of the Toledo 
(Ohio) Humane Society. 

The first day and a half of the conven- 
tion will be devoted to matters relating 
to animals, and will include discussions on 
street pavements, animal shelters, the 
docking of horses, work-horse parades, 
the traffic in bob veal and methods of 
slaughtering, humane destruction of small 
animals and the organization of Bands of 
Mercy. 

During the sessions cclatios to work 
among children, such subjects’as child 
saving, humane education in the schools, 
medical inspection of delinquent~ children, 














. ANNA KATHERINE GREEN 
‘A rare photograph of the famous author of 
1 “ The wapeeialy $e Case” 


probation work and problems in chiid 
protection will be discussed. 

On Tuesday evening a reception and 
banquet will be given to the delegates 
by the State Humdne Association of 
California, with after-dinner speeches by 
prominent humanitarians representing the 
entire United States. On Wednesday even- 
ing the convention will be brought to 
a'close by an exhibition of lantern slides 
ie the American Humane Association, 

e San Francisco §. P. C. A. and other 


or buaisations; also an illustrated address _ 
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by Professor George Wharton James of 
Pasadena. 

Elaborate preparations for the enter- 
tainment of the guests have been made 
by the San Francisco hosts, which include 
two days of sight-seeing following the 
convention. On Thursday morning the 
delegates will be taken in special cars to 
inspect the Animals’ Home, passing the 
Old Mission Dolores on the way. They 


~ 





KATE DOWNING GHENT 
Who represents the Downing Industrial School for girls 


located at Brewton, Alabama. e Downing school is 
an institution where worthy girls = limited means are 
enabled to become self supporting through industrial 
education. Mrs. Ghent is making an earnest appeal for 
contributions to this worthy cause 


will then be shown an exhibition drill by 
the life-saving crew of the San Francisco 
fire défiartment. In the afternoon the 
University of California and the Greek 
Theater at Berkeley will be visited, also 
the cities of Berkeley, Oakland and Ala- 
meda. In the evening the delegates will 
have a trip to Chinatown, where a Chinese 
banquet will be offered them by the mer- 
chants of the real Chinatown. On Friday 
a visit will be made to the top of Mt. 
Tamalpais, and the afternoon will be 
spent in the Muir Woods. On Saturday 
the eastern visitors will go to Los Angeles, 
where the humane societies of that city 
and Pasadena will entertain them by a 
reception and luncheon at the Herchey 
Arms, and a public meeting will be held 
in the evening. 
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(The Man From Home) 


Author of ‘‘ The Guest of Honor”’ 
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NEW BOOK 


"The Guest of Honor" 


A GREAT NEW YORK STORY BY “THE MAN FROM HOME” 


MR. HODGE ENJOYS THE DISTINCTION OF BEING THE FIRST 
AMERICAN ACTOR TO BRING OUT A SUCCESSFUL NOVEL 


HODGE’S 








=e GI AREERS of men who merit 

\i the unreserved esteem of 
the American people seem 
to be based on those traits 
of character immortalized 
in the life of Abraham Lin- 
coln. William Hodge, in 
“The Man from Home,” 
reveals before the footlights 
a character of Lincolnesque 
type. Not like an actor, 
but rather as one who rises 
from the audience to voice 
the common sentiment, Mr. Hodge seems 
in this play to have just dropped in to 
see the people, tell them a story and send 
them home happy. 

The late James A. Hearne said that 
“Will Hodge could play direct to the 
hearts of an audience”—and his prediction 
has been more than fulfilled. Born in a 
New York village, where quaint characters 
are found at their best, William Hodge’s 
ambition to act was foretold by a well- 
thumbed copy of Shakespeare. He left 
home with high histrionic ideals and 
dreams of playing a Shakespearian role. 
His meeting with James A. Hearne had 
much to do with the molding of his unique 
career, for Hearne’s blunt counsel was 
timely and convincing. A great actor, 
insisted the famous playwright, is not 
necessarily one who rolls his r’s, tearfully 
quavers in deep bass, or has perfect 
features and flowing locks. When young 
Hodge played minor parts in the begin- 
ning of his stage career, his ambition was 
always to please the Sag Harbor play- 
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wright, whom he deeply admired and loved 

as a father. Many confidences were 

exchanged between the two, and though 

the older man said but little, he realized 

perhaps more than anyone else the great 

possibilities of the New York State boy. 
* * * 

When “The Man from Home” was 
produced with William Hodge in the title 
role, it seemed more than a play of a 
passing season. It delineated a character 
of universal appeal—the type of hero 
close to the American heart. The play 
calls for no sensational “acting,” no rant- 
ing, tearing or storming—it simply unfolds 
a sweet love story and delineates a wholly 
unselfish character. 

More than a million people have paid 
admission to see William Hodge in “The 
Man from Home.” Over and over again 
have thousands been moved by the lines, 
ringing with true American sentiment, 
that come from the mouth of the Indiana 
lawyer who seeks to save from herself an 
American girl allured by a foreign title. 
And when, at the climax, the American 
girl, with her regained force and spirit, 
cries forth ‘“You have made me all Ameri- 
can today,” a thrill of patriotism inspires 
every heart. 

The success of William Hodge in ‘The 
Man from Home”’ has been unparallelled. 
For nearly two years in Chicago, a year 
on Broadway in New York, a season in 
Boston, another in Philadelphia—every- 
where a favorite—“The Man from Home” 
has surpassed all previous records of a 
single play. Its fourth year reopened in 
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the Grand Opera House in Chicago, where 
it was first produced. The American 
people are quite as partisan in their com- 
mendation of actors on the stage as of 
men in the political arena, and the first- 
night audience in Chicago tingled with 
friendly greeting. The splendid reception 
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Named after the title of the song which plays so conspicuous a part in 
Mr. Hodge's play, “‘The Man From Home” 


given Mr. Hodge upon his return after 
three years’ success in the largest cities 
in the country, was a tribute not only to 
the play, but to the man who has made it 
what it is. 

Success has never turned the head of the 
modest young star in whom the interest 
of the play centers. He has never been 
swerved from the fixe4 purposes of his 
career. Night after night he makes up 
for the part simply to represent himself; 





there is no effort to become a matinee 
idol. 

Few actors have been so. repeatedly 
called before the curtain, and Mr. Hodge’s 
keen sense of propriety is shown in his 
simple little curtain speeches. Never does 
he step outside the character which he rep- 
resents in the play. President 
Taft has witnessed ‘“The Man 
from Home” several times, 
and his hearty applause 
would cause many an actor 
to lay aside for the moment 
the actor’s mask and become 
an orator; but Mr. Hodge 
maintains the quaint atmos- 
phere of the play, even 
though sacrificing an oppor- 
tunity to star as a speaker. 

Thoughtfulness, tact, gen- 
tleness, wholesomeness—such 
encomium might be continued 
without interruption, and all 
could be applied with proprie- 
ty to William Hodge. There 
is a chivalrous and unselfish 
regard for those in the cast 
which he leads, and the com- 
pany work together with a 
harmony that of itself has 
made ‘‘The Man from Home” 
distinctive. 

The play excites real mirth, 
and whether it is the Presi- 
dent in his box or the messen- 
ger boy from the heights of 
the “gallery gods’—both en- 
joy it and remember it. 

* * * 

William Hodge acts with 
deliberation. There is no 
frenzy. His shoes are put on 
just so; the old-fashioned 
watch charm must hang just 
so; the necktie must be tied just so. The 
celluloid cuffs of the country lawyer, the 
worn automobile duster, the auburn-tinted 
hair, combed down with the old-fashioned 
exactness of mother’s day—all this is part 
of William Hodge’s detailed make-up. The 
lines of his part have been repeated 
many thousands of tines, but never for 
a moment does he relax in his purpose to 
give each audience a new sidelight in 
character study. 


. 
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The simplicity of “The Man from 
Home” speaks to the heart. One critic 
has called Mr. Hodge’s work a complete 
revelation of common sense on the stage— 
common sense triumphant, enthroned in 
every act and scene—that plain, homely 
common sense for which Lincoln was 
loved. 

Never yet, as the curtain fell and the 
strains of ‘‘Sweet Genevieve” swept the 
auditorium, has the audience failed to 
applaud. And as they go homeward, with 
the echo of the sweet old melody in their 
ears, and the memory of the ‘Man from 
Home” in their hearts, they are consumed 
with wholesome ideals and true American 
sentiment. The people who have thus 
been impressed have in a large measure 
made William Hodge’s success historic 
in the annals of the stage. 

* * * 

Searcely has he washed the grease 
paint from his face and changed his clothes 
to street attire before “The Man from 
Home” seeks his desk. A pencil and a 
pad of yellow paper are called into service, 
and he settles down to a work in which 
he delights. For William Hodge spends 
his leisure moments in writing. His latest 
novel, “The Guest of Honor,” which 
appeared serially in the NATIONAL, has 
called forth widespread commendation. 
Senators, governors, clergymen—people in 
all walks of life have praised the simple 
Dickensesque style with which the char- 
acters in “The Guest of Honor” are 
portrayed, and have been touched wjth 
the ineffably sweet aura in which the tale 
is wreathed. Under the glow of the gilded 
dome on Beacon Hill the actor-author 
wrote chapter after chapter of his charming 
story, revising and rewriting, as he lived 
and communed with the characters. 

Mr. Hodge writes on an unique plan. 
His plots are developed in play form and 
his characters and situations are clearly 
defined before description and details are 
written. The artist who illustrated “The 
Guest of Honor” remarked that during 
the course of the story the author had 
really “acted out” how the characters 
ought to look in the drawings. The wide- 
open eye, the puzzled expression, the 
whiskers, or the plaster off the wall, the 
shabby rocking-chair, in contrast to the 


rich furnishings of the palatial Fifth 
Avenue dwelling—all make a distinct 
impression in the reader’s mind. 

Long before the concluding chapters 
appeared in the NATIONAL, there were 
thousands of requests for the story in 
book form. The general sentiment of 
readers was impressively expressed by 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin, pastor of the 
College Church, Oakland City, Indiana, 
in his letter: 

“T have just finished reading Hodge’s 
truly great story, ‘The Guest’ of Honor.’ If 
pes a better, or as good, has ever been 
published I don’t know it. I trust that the 
world is to have the opportunity of securing 
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that story in book form, and that you will do 
a grateful reader the kindness of letting him 
know when it may be thus procured.” 


Some have insisted that the story has 
the verisimilitude of an autobiography. 
Vividly drawn characters and scenes por- 
tray the struggles of a literary man, an 
artist or an actor in the great maelstrom 
of New York life. 

There is a rare vein of kymor running 
through the story. Spontaneous laughter, 
such as no farcical production could pro- 
duce, is evoked in many of the situations. 

In all his wide experience and in his 
direct physical contact with millions of 
people, the same, desire to please those 
who delight to honor him is shown in the 
painstaking, careful work which he be- 
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stows upon the manuscripts sent to the 
publisher. The delicate handwriting almost 
suggests the chirography of a woman, 
though there is strong masculinity in the 
queer curves of the letters; the punctua- 
tion is as exact as the speeches he delivers; 
but, above all, the heart and soul of William 
Hodge is in his work. 

“The Guest of Honor’ is truly a great 
American novel. It is a story of New 
York, and as one critic has remarked, 
it is one New York story that is whole- 
some. The character of John Weatherbee, 
that of Rosamond and of little Jack, the 
clear delineation of the minor characters, 
the sadness and comedy in sharp contrast 
—every chapter manifests a beauty of 
sentiment and nobility that marks the 
handiwork of a writer of heart feeling. 

The charm of William Hodge is best 
revealed at his summer home at Cohasset, 
just off Boston Light, above the rugged 
rocks that line the South Shore, with an 
ocean view unsurpassed. Mr. Hodge 
spends the vacation season in the cottage 
by the sea with his wife and baby daugh- 
ters, Genevieve and Martha. Genevieve, 
or little Jane, was named in honor of the 
sweet, old-fashioned ballad which is played 
and sung as the curtain falls in “The Man 
from Home.”’ 


Mrs. Hodge was Helen Hale, of Boston, 
a former Wellesley girl, and one of the 
most winsome and attractive stars.in the 
Savage companies. She is deeply inter- 
ested in her husband’s work, especially 
his literary labors; she is his merciless 
critic as well as his devoted admirer. 

The home life of the Hodges has that 
same sweet wholesomeness that charac- 
terizes the play which William Hodge has 
made famous. Whether it be a drive on 
Jerusalem Road, a stretch on the golf 
links, fishing for lobsters when the tide 
is out, or a dip in the surf, summer days 
are busy at the Hodge home. There are 
always many friends on the spacious 
veranda, and always something to do. 
Mr. Hodge is the same whole-hearted 
host as he is the whole-hearted actor or 
author. 

The book, “The Guest of Honor,” 
illustrated by Arthur Hutchins, contains 
a portrait and autograph of the author. 
It promises to be the most popular book 
of fiction for the holidays because it is a 
story that will always be appropriate as a 
gift book. It carries with it the unmis- 
takable charm of its actor-author, and the 
people of the United States feel a personal 
pride, an interest and an enthusiasm in all 
that William Hodge does. 


TO A GREAT ACTOR 


tT night looks with a thousand eyes, they say,— 
The day with one; yet that one blots the light 
From all the lesser myriad eyes of night, 
Makes us forget the dark, and bless the day. 
A thousand stars upon the stage may lay 
Bewitching silver on the guileless sight, 
But when thy gold proclaims thee on the height 
They fade to futile pallor, far away. 


O Son of Stageland! Greater is thy power 
Than that of all the stars’ united sheen; 
When thou art glowing none-else seem to be; 
Thy spell enchanteth for a too-brief hour, 
And when the curtain takes thee from the scene 
Thy face, in twilight, clings to memory. 





—Henry Dumont, in “A Golden Fancy.” 





























PENHALLOW 


A STARTLING STORY OF 
DISSIMILAR DOUBLES 


BY RALPH HERBERT WHITE 








CHAPTER XIII 


anyone answering to the 
description of young Pen- 
hallow, and I was forced 
to conclude that he had not come so far. 
But I was not to be kept long in doubt, 
for a little while after midnight I was 
aroused from sleep by a messenger from 
Mr. Wentworth with a letter for me to the 
effect that young Leverett had returned to 
the ranch, that he was heavily under the 
influence of liquor, that he had paid his 
bill, bought a fresh supply of whiskey, 
taken his belongings and ridden off again 
on the buckskin pony; and furthermore, 
that Mr. Wentworth, by the most artful 
questioning, could elicit absolutely nothing 
from him as to his future intentions. I 
read this very unsatisfactory epistle and 
then recollected the bearer, who was the 
man Mr. Wentworth had called “Milt.” 

“Milt,” I said, “I want to talk to you 
a little, and talking to a man who has just 
ridden hard for six or eight hours is dry 
work. Is anybody still up downstairs?” 

“Old Doc. McGee is blowing in a car- 
load of beef at the wheel. He’ll stay up 
*til mornin’ now.” 

“Well, Milt,” I continued familiarly, 
“here’s four bits. You go down and see 
if you can’t rustle a couple of drinks of 
whiskey and then come back.” 

Milt went, and in fifteen or twenty 
minutes returned, wiping his mouth and 
looking perfectly satisfied. 
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“Good stuff, eh?” I remarked. 

“You bet your life,” was the response. 
“But I only took one drink. The other two 
bits I shied at the wheel with old Doc., 
an’ raked in all that,” and he drew his 
lean, brown hand out of his pocket, clenched 
upon a stack of silver dollars. 

To moralize with a rural Westerner is 
to cast pearls, or in my case, Barrios dia- 
monds, before swine. Accordingly, I 
vented no homily, but put to the messenger 
the questions I desired regarding the 
stranger at the Lusk cabins, and the buck- 
skin horse, but he could tell me nothing 
except what he had already told to Mr. 
Wentworth. 

Assuming that young Penhallow had 
gone thither, and thence to Aspen, the 
fact that he was sufficiently acquainted 
with the stranger to borrow his horse might 
be significant in view of the replies he 
had made both to Mr. Wentworth and my- 
self when questioned as to his trip there. 
I recollected Mr. Wentworth as having 
mentioned his being pale and shaky when 
he came back. Was it possible that be- 
tween this stranger and my young ac- 
quaintance some affinity might exist, such 
as would imbue the latter with fear and 
aversion of the former? “This might well 
be,” I thought, “if the stranger were cog- 
nizant of the young man’s wonderful 
metallurgical formula.” 

Now, like a lightning flash, came a 
thought. The soiled, crumpled note I 
had found in the young man’s room, the 
rifle shot, the blood-soaked ground at the 
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springs—was the blood a coyote’s blood, 
after all? Might not the rifle shot have 
been a pistol shot, that, to my morbid 
fears of that morning, might easily in that 
clear, still air, have sounded louder than 
it was? And now to my imagination the 
stage was set, the actors engaged. The 
spring, voiding its mephitic cloud, the 
rocks, the man on the hillside. The note 
inferred a meeting there; perhaps the 
stranger had enticed the young man thither 
to foully murder him and rob him of his 
papers—those wonderful, those priceless 
papers, the possession of which would 
bestow untold wealth on their holder. 
Young Leverett, probably, was aware of 
the peril that menaced him, perhaps he had 
escaped a similar fate at the cabin by the 
falls, hence his nervousness and intrepidity 
when I drew his attention to the man 
behind the cedar. And now what more 
probable than that the young man, re- 
‘morselessly pursued by this stranger, 
should, in sheer desperation, notwith- 
standing his natural abhorrence for such 
a deed, turn at bay—ay, turn the tables 
and instead of tamely submitting to be 
murdered and robbed, prefer to have death 
meted out to the pursuer. And so, 
thinking in this manner, I could see 
the fatal meeting; could see that tiny, 
shining revolver spit out its death; 
I could see the strange man, the rob- 
ber, drop and relinquish the grasp on 
his rifle with which he had intended to 
intimidate the young man, or, in case of 
resistance, kill him. I could see the 
paralyzed posture of the slayer who, though 
justified by self-defence, was yet so ex- 
quisitely wrought intellectually that the 
fact of his having taken a human life, rived 
and rent him with horror. And what now? 
Why, the shock of such a deed brought on 
at a bound the sleeping delirium of his 
affliction. The sane man, trembling at 
the thought of having shed blood, even 
in self-defence, vanished, and the chuck- 
ling, cunning maniac stood in his place. 
See! he looks warily around. No one is 
near—he is alone, wholly unperceived. He 
bends over the fallen form of the outlaw, 
drags him to the edge of the smoking 
pool, and launches him into the cloudy, 
corroding waters. 

Nearby, on the hillside, tied to the 
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branch of a cedar tree, stands the stranger’s 
horse—the buckskin horse. The poor, 
crazed man-slayer, even more vulpine in 
his dementia than sagacious in his sanity, 
now starts on foot to the ranch, probably 
to secure his effects there and return to the 
horse on which to race away, somewhere 
—anywhere—so long as he gets to excite- 
ment where, in a wild riot of wine, women 
and hell let loose, he can allay the fierce, 
tigerish craving now sweeping down upon 
him like an avalanche; but he meets me, 
unfamiliar to him in his present state. 
He has confused notions of his recent deed 
mingling with the teeming impulses in 
his brain. He thinks himself a murderer, 
and though callously revelling in the 
thought, yet fears discovery and capture. 
With dare-devil abandonment, he stands 
me off, and daring not now to return to 
the ranch, hastens back to the horse. All 
is silent at the spring. A lurking coyote’s 
keen and hungry nose sniffs from a distance 
the taint of fresh blood, and hastens toward 
it through the brush. He finds the blood, 
but not the body. Greedily he laps the 
stiffening gore, but the stain remains. 

And now, I myself approach, causing the 
brute to skulk away. A few moments and 
I start back. Crossing the spur of the hill, 
toward the Leadville road, comes the 
buckskin horse and his insane rider. We 
almost meet—and he is gone. That was the 
scene I saw—the tragedy I beheld in my 
imagination, and I would have staked 
half my practice that back there, from 
the boiling pool I could drag out a corpse 
—the stranger’s corpse. “A few days will 
go by,” Ithought. “The young man will 
come to himself to face the reailty of having 
been obsessed of his demon again, to suffer 
silent agony, unaware of what he has done, 
but dreading—ever dreading.” 

Milt interrupted my revery. “Is it any- 
thing about the young man that was 
stopping at the ranch?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

‘Well, he passed me on my way up here, 
riding like hell and all.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, my house of cards 
collapsing. 

“Sure thing. I suspect he come through 
Wolcott; mebbe he’s here now.” 

“Milt, just go down and see what you 
can learn, will you? You can do it better 


















than I can, and if you don’t mind, Milt, 
T’ll just take a dram myself and I’ll be 
particularly obliged to you if you’ll bring 
it up when you come back. Here’s some 
money, Milt; get one for yourself, of 
course, and don’t be afraid to make mine 
pretty stiff.” 

Milt departed again and he was gone 
somewhat longer than before. The tidings 
he brought back with him made the glass 
of whiskey positively grateful. The buck- 
skin horse and rider had not only come 
through Wolcott, but, while I lay asleep 
young Penhallow had actually entered 
below to buy more liquor. Old Doc. 
McGee, whom Milt had alluded to, had 
particularly remarked the young man, 
and reported that he, Leverett, looked 
wild and disordered; he supposed he was 
drunk. 

I gave Milt a five-dollar gold piece and 
a letter of grateful acknowledgment to Mr. 
Wentworth; thanked him heartily for 
being so obliging, bade him good-night 
and rolled back into bed again, more anx- 
ious now than ever to get to Leadville, 
where in all probability I should find the 
wild night rider in frantic revel. 


CHAPTER XIV 


In the morning I found Milt already gone. 
He had not turned in after leaving me 
the night before—the five-dollar gold piece 
burned in his pocket. He had chanced it 
on the wheel and that was the last he ever 
saw of it, so presumably he went away 
content and happy. 

There is much pleasure in spending a 
five-dollar gold piece on some object which 
will minister to the gratification, and upon 
which the eye, mental or physical, can 
rest from time to time with satisfaction 
and delight. Such things as a good, loyal 
book, a pair of warm gloves, a window- 
ledge of flowers, a smile on some unfortu- 
nate’s face—but there are comparatively 
few who experience inexpressible beatitude 
r in spending a five-dollar gold piece for 
nothing, in laying it down on a gambling 
table, and, flash! ’tis gone. In the West, 
along with other evidences of superior 
5 enlightenment, a far larger number of citi- 
zens have attained to the spiritual ecstasy 
of squandering hard-earned money for 
nothing than anywhere else. They disdain 
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the sensual pleasure of possessing tangible 
objects—they deride books, flowers and 
smiles. They have advanced over the 
effete East and find unalloyed happiness 
equal to the celestial anticipations of the 
Turks in that, let us say, nadir of intellec- 
tual diversions, gambling; but let us of 
the seaside be hopeful. The signs are en- 
couraging. No sojourner amidst the 
elegant society of the West can escape 
noticing how astonishing the adaptability 
of Easterners is becoming when once they 
are privileged to observe the extraordin- 
ary degree of culture and refinement to 
which the great and boundless West has 
arrived. : 

So anxious was I to be on the road that 
I chafed even under the necessity of eating 
breakfast, and so wholly absorbed was I 
in the business before me that I proved but 
a taciturn companion to my gay fellow- 
travelers. We had excellent horses and 
rattled at a good pace over the high-hung 
road. 

At the dinner station at noon my first 
care was to inquire of the buckskin horse 
and rider. Yes, they had stopped for 
breakfast. The rider had bought more 
whiskey with which to enhance the state 
of wild hilarity he had already reached. 

“Well, he is still ahead,” I thought. 
“There is little doubt now of his being 
bound for Leadville.” 

At eight that night we drove into town, 
and I hastened to the hotel to scan the 
register for Mr. Aaron Penhallow’s name. 
He had not yet arrived, but there would be 
a train in from Denver at eleven. Mean- 
while I decided to try and “locate” the 
demented son. The lowest, vilest pre- 
cincts of the town would be the place to 
find him if he was there—that is, so long 
as his frenzy lasted. I disliked entering 
the unsavory dens of iniquity that made 
up this section of the city in quest of him. 
It is bad enough to be aware of the depths 
to which human depravity can sink, with- 
out descending into the stifling abyss one- 
self. It is not pleasant to pass down a 
dingy street, with flaring red lights—the 
devil’s signals; to listen to the shameless 
revels of dance halls and saloons; to ob- 
serve children already so proficient in self- 
reliant vice as to thrust out a leering visage . 
and a detaining hand in bold solicitation 
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from doorway and window, exerting their 
infant blandishments, alike and indiffer- 
ently, on the young and graceless fop, the 
grimy miner, or bestial negro. Much less 
is it pleasant to enter those doors where 
the last remnants of decorum and decency 
are cast brazenly aside, where sex mingles 
with sex promiscuously in all the ingenious 
profligacy that only depraved human beings 
can devise and practice, and from which 
even the lowest and filthiest of animals 
abstain. 

I entered the quarters. Every possible 
means of publicity was used to herald to 
the passer-by the variety of noxious com- 
modities for sale and to lure him in. Bril- 
liant transparencies advertised where the 
most infamous rites were performed; 
glaring signs gave the names of the in- 
mates, and the particular specialties of 
vice for which they were noted. From a 
theater came the hoarse discord of sensuous 
music, pandering to the mind as the all but 
naked performers within pandered to the 
eye. 

Here again was another instance of the 
vast and unapproachable superiority of 
Western civilization over the simpering, 
prudish propriety of the East. The old 
states, in mortification and shame, en- 
deavor to secrete the vice they cannot 
expurgate. They keep the fester bandaged; 
but in the West the sore is unwrapped and 
smells to Heaven. The ‘red-light’ dis- 
trict—the “Row,” as it is called—is one 
of the features of the city, one of the at- 
tractions. The municipality parades its 
vice and politically fosters it as a horti- 
culturist would a rare and precious plant. 
In the East, school children in the daylight 
can pass through the infected streets un- 
conscious of most of the ‘terrible reality 
that lies behind the walls. Both day and 
night the precinct is comparatively decor- 
ous externally. In all the cities, and even 
small towns of the West, the Row,is nearly 
as obvious and as flaunting by day as by 
night, and school-children, inadvertently 
passing through, are at one fell swoop 
confronted with a horrible condition that 
their young minds should at least not be 
familiar with, for often for young eyes to 
see is to emulate, and what is revolting 
to maturity too often allures adolescence; 
but perhaps the East will improve with 








time; perhaps we, too, shall provide such 
spectacles for our little ones. 

I was quite prepared to encounter the 
young man in some one of the many 
nefarious resorts I entered, but he was 
nowhere to be found, and a little before 
eleven I walked to the railroad station to 
await the train from which I fervently 
hoped Mr. Aaron Penhallow would alight. 

Two years had elapsed since I had seen 
him, and I wondered if those two years 
had effected much alteration in him, if 
they had modified, diminished or accen- 
tuated those oddities of character which, 
above all other men I had ever met, dis- 
tinguished him. I myself was no longer the 
little, legal embryo who had thanked his 
lucky stars for the client who feed with 
hundred dollar bills. I now enjoyed an 
extensive and lucrative practice in my 
profession, and I wondered how I should 
now succeed in brooking Mr. Penhallow’s 
haughty, but not ill-meant, assumption of 
superiority. 

As the train pulled in I anxiously scanned 
the steps of the Pullmans. He was not 
visible; but then, Mr. Aaron Penhallow 
was not a gentleman to evince undignified 
haste, who vulgarly endeavored to be first. 
No, he would sit quietly by and observe 
with ironical contempt the crowding of the 
inferior creatures, and when the aisle was 
no longer hampered with humanity and 
luggage, he would sedately arise, command 
the porter’s assistance and alight. 

Such, indeed, proved to be the case. I 
had nearly given him up when I saw his 
tall, slender person step onto the platform. 
He was dressed with quiet elegance; his 
shoes and linen were immaculate. He wore 
a silk hat of the very latest block, a loose, 
sleeveless coat, long, black and trimmed 
with sable, and in one exquisitely gloved 
hand he carried an ebony, gold-headed 
cane. Whiter than ever was his hair and 
long imperial. Of course, these observa- 
tions were the results of later scrutiny. I 
had already greeted him. 

“Mr. Penhallow,” I cried, ‘chow do you 
do?” 

“Quite well, indeeed, thank you’ (this 
would have been the reply had be been 
suffering torture). “You are looking in 
robust health yourself, quite as I last saw 
you, only a little stouter, perhaps, and 














It has been more than two 
years since we met; but I have kept track 


more mature. 


of you. I am told you are no longer in 
need of mysterious clients, with a penchant 
for one hundred dollar bills,’ he smiled 
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‘“* Voung Leverett turned with a start. 


amiably, but all his rigid self-command 
could not conceal the anxiety in his face. 
‘And now, if you will be so kind as to assist 
me, let us enter a carriage and drive to 
the hotel. I am old enough to be sensible 
of the extreme altitude here. It is over- 
exhilarating, like some rare elixir. I find 
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my nerves at a high tension; but you will 
bear with my infirmities,” and again he 
smiled with cordial dignity. 

“Ah,” thought I, “it is the paternal 
heart, much as you attempt to hide it, and 
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‘How! What!’ he exclaimed.” 


not the altitude. Though that fragile 
body is ten thousand feet above sea level, 
the heart within is as far below in bitter 
anguish.” And indeed, to such a man the 
thought that his finely nurtured race was 
to ebb away in sporadic insanity must 
have been excruciating. No king could be 
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prouder of the long-filtered blood in his 
veins than was this aged man; and in a 
way he was regal, for did he not have an 
intellectual throne to bequeath. Penhallow 
was a grand old name, with as many ante- 
cedent generations in the mother country 
as there were letters in the word. The 
greatest fame he knew was the knowledge 
that he had qualified as a Christian gentle- 
man before the unmercifully severe ar- 
raignment of his own mind. And to think 
that the son of so rare a man was at that 
moment floundering in insane riot! Suffer! 
How much he must have suffered, and yet 
scarcely a trace of it did he betray. 

Without speaking further we entered a 
rickety old vehicle and drove to the hotel. 
Mr. Penhallow was the cynosure of all 
eyes, as with stately carriage he walked 
up to the counter to register. The-clerk 
was unusually obsequious as he tendered 
the pen to that long, aristocratic hand. 

“Can you provide me with an apartment 
on the next flight?”’ asked Mr. Penhallow. 

“Certainly, sir,”’ replied the clerk. 

“And I shall require some hot water 
immediately, if you please.” 

“Tt shall be sent instantly,” and the 
clerk turned a look of interrogatory won- 
derment upon me. 

We were shown to Mr. Penhallow’s room, 
and the boy set down his valise and strapped 
traveling rug with a magnificent ivory- 
handled umbrella thrust through it. Mr. 
Penhallow, with grave courtesy, drew a 
chair. for me and asked me if I would 
drink a little of his own whiskey with 
him. 

“With the greatest of pleasure,’ I 
replied. 

“Then, if you will be good enough to 
ring the bell and have the boy fetch the 
glasses, I will open my valise.” 

I complied. Mr. Penhallow now took 
off his long cloak—for it was rather such 
than a coat—carefully removed his gloves, 
and opening his valise took out a costly, 
silver-chased bottle. 

The boy returned with the glasses, re- 
ceived his liberal tip with a look of surprise 
and elation and went out. Mr. Penhallow 
proffered me the bottle and then filled his 
own glass. 

“The best of health to you, sir,” I said. 
He politely acknowledged my words with 
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a smile and drank off his glass—tossed off 
would be the very opposite term to use— 
and drawing his chair a little nearer to mine 
said: 

“Mr. Remboth, accept my heartfelt 
gratitude for your disinterested and kind 
offices and solicitude; and now, if you 
please, tell me all you know up to the pres- 
ent moment.” 

I did so as briefly as possible. 

“And your diagnosis is that my son iz 
suffering from some species of dementia 
that attacks him periodically, but in the 
intervals of which he is perfectly rational, 


perfectly sane?” 


“Exactly,” I replied. 

“Tt is strange—unaccountable,” he re- 
marked. ‘There is no taint in our blood. 
I never saw the slightest indication in 
Leverett of any such defect. His letters 
have been uniformly sensible—but, of 
course, he would write only in moments of 
reason. I cannot doubt what you say, for 
I know my son perfectly. It is impossible 
that he could be guilty of these dissolute 
and violent acts and still be in his right 
senses. Well, I must make the best of it 
and live out my own life for both*him and 
myself. Had I been an erring man, how 
easy to impute to Omnipotent retribution 
this dreadful blow. However, I must not 
believe less in God, but more in the baffling 
inscrutability of His decrees. We must 
render ourselves to His will, to fulfill our 
little parts in sanity, or lend ourselves 
blunderingly to His designs, deprived of 
our reason. I sometimes think the world 
is divided equally among the two classes, 
idiots and wise men. . We can scarcely be 
certain ourselves to which each one of 
us belongs; and who knows to whom will 
go the greater glory—the fool or the sage? 
And now, what do you advise?” he asked, 
controlling his shame and disappointment 
with wonderful fortitude. 

“It is midnight now,” I said; “there is 
nothing we can do before tomorrow. I 
have already made the rounds of the town 
without avail. Let us get what rest is 
possible under the circumstance, that .we 
may be fresh in the morning; and, Mr. 
Penhallow, before bidding you good-night, 
I want to ask you to oblige me and not to 
consider my services in this sorrowful 
affair as rendered at all professionally, but 
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as a very inadequate return for your kind- 
ness and generosity to me. Good-night, 
sir; I hope you will enjoy some rest.” 

“Good-night, Mr. Remboth. I thank- 
fully accept your services in whatsoever 
light you prefer to render them.” 


CHAPTER XV 


Who should seat himself at our breakfast 
table the next morning but old Pebble 
Hicks. He had driven in from his claim 
for some drills and a supply of powder. 
In the West the fallacy that one man’s as 
good as another, though by no means be- 
lieved at heart, is yet, nevertheless, as- 
sumed by the large number who are 
conscious of some trifling inferiorities, and 
consequently prevails. I caught old 
Pebble’s eye bent curiously on old Mr. 
Penhallow. Needs must that he be intro- 
duced, otherwise the excellent old man 
would be mortally offended, and I was 
anxious as to how he would be received 
by the grave patrician at my side. I was 
gratified to perceive Mr. Penhallow unbend 
most graciously and acknowledge the 
hearty greeting of the old miner. with un- 
affected cordiality. ‘A gentleman, in- 
deed,” I thought; “perfectly affable to 
those below him, reserving his gentle 
arrogance for those who, without the 
requisite qualifications, aspire to his own 
estate.”’ ; 

Mr. Hicks, the moment the identity of 
Mr. Penhallow dawned upon him, was off 
pell-mell in an eulogy of that gentleman’s 
unhappy son, alluding to the famous for- 
mula, and deprecating the young man’s 
scruples. ‘What I can’t savvy no how,” 
he said, “is how a young feller who has 
millions in his hands should turn up his 
nose at them. Why, he could be a senator 
and go on shift with the highest Denver 
swells.” 

“My son, sir,’”’ and I detected just the 
faintest. curl of scorn on Mr. Penhallow’s 
lips, “was reared in a less corruscating 
environment. Possibly he is too diffident 
to intrude on the strictly intellectual cir- 
cles which, I am told, constitute Denver 
society. I may be prejudiced, but I doubt 
if he would find the class into which he 
would gravitate, from being senator, very 
congenial. I occupied an hour of my leisure 
while in Denver with a visit to the Capitol. 
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The legislative bodies I saw assembled 
there certainly flatter the judgment and 
refinement of the voters of the state. So 
far as the occupants were concerned and 
their manners, the chambers resembled 
more a Bowery club-room than apartments 
constructed for the gathering of law- 
makers.” 

Mr. Hicks looked sharply at his new 
acquaintance a moment and then laughed. 
“They’re not very creditable, are they? 
But you see we have to elect those who 
will take the job and who seek it, not those 
who are really fit for it.” 

I was glad to see the conversation switch 
off to a less painful topic than Mr. Pen- 
hallow’s son. Mr. Hicks now poured the 
remainder of his coffee into his saucer, 
drank it off, rose, shook hands with us and 
departed. 

“A character,” I observed. 

“A plain, honest man,’ was the reply, 
“and as such entitled to consideration and 
respect. All the culture in the world will 
raise us not so very much higher than that 
plane.” 

I had not yet, I perceived, begun to 
comprehend the character of Mr. Pen- 
hallow. 

I curtailed my breakfast, for I saw that 
my companion had no inclination to eat, 
but.merely, in his delicacy, to keep me in 
countenance, made a pretence of doing 
so. He looked really wretched. The tedi- 
ous ride over the Divide, and probably a 
bad night, had fatigued him greatly, and 
he looked now quite haggard and wan. 

“Shall we go?” I asked as I wiped my 
fingers. 

‘‘Whenever you are ready,” was the alert 
reply. 

We got up and walked into the office, 
where Mr. Penhallow lit a cigar. “Mr. 
Penhallow,” I said, ‘‘our search will take 


‘us into the most disreputable resorts in 


town. You can form no conception of their 
vile nature. Had you not better remain 
here and let me go alone?” 

“By no means,” he insisted. “I am 
quite ready to accompany you anywhere, 
only,” he added with a twinge of morti- 
fication and a sigh, “I wish that it were 
not necessary to seek for my child in such 
haunts. But come, regrets are useless. 
Let us be doing.” 
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Until one o’clock we did our utmost, but 
we could ascertain nothing, much less get 
a glimpse of the fugitive. If any were 
cognizant of him they affected total ignor- 
rance, fearing no doubt to compromise a 
patron. We were much discouraged. The 
notorious places we had visited, but un- 
doubtedly there existed others of which I 
knew not. I suggested applying to the 
police for assistance in our search, but 
Mr. Penhallow dreaded publicity, and de- 
ferred doing so until it should be the last 
resort. 

We returned to our rooms at the hotel 
to tidy ourselves for dinner. I was but a 
moment occupied and returned to the office 
to await Mr. Penhallow who, I knew, 
would be much more nice and scrupulous in 
his preparation than myself. I stood 
leaning languidly against a showcase of 
minerals when old Pebble Hicks came 
running breathlessly up behind me. He 
essayed to speak, but he could only gasp. 

“What is it?” I asked excitedly. 

The old man puffed and mopped his face 
with a huge red handkerchief, when, gain- 
ing his breath at last, he burst out, ““Him, 
his son—crazy drunk—wavin’ that for- 
mula about his head an’ bawlin’ of the 
millions it is worth!” 

“Where?” I cried. 

“In McCaskey’s, upstairs, over the 
Silver Dollar Club. I hardly knew him; 
he’s plumb locoed. I tried to quiet him 
an’ get him away, but he didn’t know me 
no more than a stranger, an’ picked up 
a chair an’ threatened to brain me. He’s 
a dead man if he leaves that joint with 
them papers. I saw plenty around him 
tryin’ to catch what he said. For the hun- 
dredth part of the value of that formula 
they’d shoot down Christ himself. Get 
his father, an’ come quick. Have you got 
a six-shooter?”’ 

I slapped my left ribs. 

“Good! I’ve got three, one on each 
hip, an’ one in the groin for quick, handy 
work,” 

I smiled involuntarily, so drolly did the 
peaceful old man—a fire-eater and light- 
ning shot nevertheless—mention the for- 
midable battery he carried. “Mr. Pen- 
hallow will be down directly, and we'll 
take a hack and hurry to the place. You’re 
with us, aren’t you?” 


“I’m with that blessed paper until I 
see it safe locked up, depend on that, 
neighbor.” 

Mr. Penhallow now joined us and greeted 
Mr. Hicks in the most amiable fashion, 
without a trace of that condescension which 
was habitual to him and which, had he 
exhibited it before the old man, would have 
assuredly been bluntly resented. I at once 
informed Mr. Penhallow of the news old 
Pebble had brought. Now that the reality 
was upon him, his resolution was shaken. 
He dreaded to behold the odious caricature 
of his son I had depicted, but he braced 
himself and without a word, holding his 
head firmly erect, led the way to the street. 
We turned the corner to a livery stable 
and procuring a closed carriage, bade the 
driver hurry us at top speed to McCaskey’s 
gambling hell. 

As we got out I observed a buckskin 
horse, rimed with sweat, jaded, his head 
hanging sleepily down, with the bridle- 
reins tied around a telegraph pole. As- 
cending the stairs Mr. Penhallow inserted 
his arm through mine and leaned rather 
heavily. .As I turned toward him I saw 
on his face the same expression of appeal 
that had animated his unfortunate son’s 
when on our way back from the springs 
to the ranch that night. The latter had 
seemed to supplicate my protection. On 
a face of such rigid dignity and so reverent 
with age as the elder Mr. Penhallow’s, 
such an expression was pitiable in the ex- 
treme. Seized by the same impulse that 
had made me stroke the white hand of his 
son,'I now pressed his and said in a low, 
sympathetic voice, “Bear up, sir. The 
worst is nearly over, I hope. Every ability 
at my command is at your service in this 
heart-rending affair. Bear up, sir; remem- 
ber your own words, you must live for both 
now.” 

He gave mea smile of sorrowful gratitude 
that lighted his face as the sun brightens 
the lofty aspect of a steep mountain-side. 

We were on the landing and the heavy 
double-glass doors curtained with crimson 
silk and lettered in gold were before us. 
We paused a moment to enable Mr. Pen- 
hallow to recover himself, and summon all 
his fortitude. From within came the clatter 
of chips, the clink of glasses and the mur- 
mur of many voices. 
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Old man Hicks’ hand was on the massive 
brass knob of the door when loud above 
the muffled din sounded a thick, strident 
voice. I knew it, Mr. Penhallow knew 
it, and I felt a shudder run through him 
as inadvertently he shrunk back and the 
chill of his hand quite through his glove. 
Old Hicks pushed open the door and we 
entered. 5 

It was a large, oblong room, lighted 
refulgently—brilliance ministers to vice— 
a mahogany buffet was built against one 
wall, scintillating with costly mirrors, and 
parks of polished glasses, through which the 
light was refracted in rainbow hues. 
Around the rest of the walls that were hung 
with large paintings of nude subjects, were 
ranged small drinking tables and inviting 
leather easy chairs. The floor was filled 
with gaming tables and several roulette 
wheels. White-frocked negro waiters bus- 
tled about, bearing aloft silver trays of 
liquor and champagne. A cloud of to- 
bacco smoke eddied and undulated midway 
between floor and ceiling. 

Men of all descriptions were there— 
business men, mining men, miners, drum- 
mers, cowboys, blacklegs and all sorts of 
ne’er-do-wells. The western delectation 
of spending something for nothing was in 
full and successful swing. 

We edged our way among the tables to 
where a compact group was seated, bend- 
ing over a table, with a large number of 
spectators around. There, with his arms 
sprawled before him on the table, his moist 
hair tousled on his head, his eyes bleared 
and inflamed, lolled Leverett Penhallow. 
As we crowded through the throng he 
raised himself unsteadily to his feet and 
looked blindly around. ‘More drink 
here,” he muttered thickly, his head wab- 
bling stupidly, his body swaying. ‘‘More 
drink here,” he hiccoughed louder. ‘More 
drink,” he roared impatiently. “Cham- 
pagne—a bottle apiece, and here’s the 
money to pay for it,” and thrusting a 
grimy hand fumblingly into his breast, he 
pulled out a packet of papers, and flour- 
ishing them above his head, exultingly 
cried out again. 

Those around clapped him on the back, 
supported him by the arms and incited 
him in his mad riot. They were profiting, 
their victim was having the supreme 
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pleasure of squandering his money in order 
that they might guzzle and laugh in their 
sleeves. Oh, it isa great, a glorious thing, 
this Western amusement of playing the 
ass! 

Eager to get to the young man and rescue 
him from further folly among the gang of 
parasites and cut-throats surrounding him, 
I had unconsciously freed myself from 
Mr. Penhallow’s arm, pushing on ahead 
into the crowd. I now recollected my 
inadvertence and turned to retrieve my 
inconsiderateness and make a passage for 
the aged gentleman, that I might have 
him by my side when I confronted his 
perfectly ungoverned son. He stood where 
I had left him, one arm thrust out im- 
pulsively, with the palm spread out in 
speechless horror. He stood head and 
shoulders above the craning, slouching 
crowd; he was as tense, as rigid as a petre- 
faction. The blood had left his face; his 
pallor was ghastly, but his eyes blazed, 
literally blazed, and fervid, not with 
mingled compassion and deep agony of 
shame, but flashing with indignation and 
stern rebuke. 

Amazed I looked at him, momentarily 
disconcerted, for gentleness and persua- 
siveness were essential now and apparently, 
outraged by the scene before him, he had 
forgotten for the moment the utter irre- 
sponsibility of his poor, demented boy, and 
was urged by a sense of disgrace and 
abhorrence to fulminate wrath instead of 
administering tender and tranquilizing 
words. But before I could gain his side 
to admonish him, I was startled by a fear- 
ful cry that seemed incapable of utterance 
by a human throat. 

I turned toward the sound. Leverett 
Penhallow had uttered it. His face was 
livid, his eyes seemed suddenly sobered 
and bulged from their sockets in stupefied 
terror, his lower jaw hung gaping, as if 
shattered by a blow and the package of 
papers he had whirled aloft had dropped 
from his nerveless hand and lay trampled 
under foot, while the hand itself shook 
like a leaf, with a trembling forefinger ex- 
tended toward the inexorable, merciless 
form of his father. He quailed and re- 
coiled and strove to slink back into the 
crowd; but apparently he was spellbound 
and with emotion it would be difficult to 
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conjecture. His lips moved spasmodi- 
cally, but he seemed unable to articulate 
_a word until, finally, with a choking ef- 
fort and scarcely above a whisper he 
ejaculated, “The old governor! The old 
governor!” 

I could actually see the blood drop out 
of his face, but it returned in a bound, 
and with it his presence of mind, if such 
it eould be called in a being so crazed and 
demented. He swore a terrible oath, and 
quicker than thought a revolver glittered 
in the air. The crowd sunk as if mowed 
off at the waist. None dared put forth a 
restraining hand. With a bound he had 
cleared the group, and before the full 
realization of the occurrence was upon me 
he had fled down the room, burst through 
the doors and vanished. 


CHAPTER XVI 


_ I stood gazing blankly at the oscillating 
doors through which young Penhallow had 
disappeared, in abject discomfiture at the 
thought that just as we had discovered 
him, our hands almost upon him, he should 
have evaded us, when old Pebble Hicks, 
springing suddenly from under the table 
and crying “After him! After him!” 
restored me to animation. 

We rushed past Mr. Penhallow, still 
immovable—fixed, like a statue, his feat- 
ures rigid in inexpressible horror, and raced 
through the room and down the stairs 
onto the street. The buckskin horse was 
gone, galloping off down the street.. Old 
Pebble ran to two others standing saddled 
near by. “Jump on,” he cried, freeing the 
bridle-rein, ‘“‘and follow me!” 

I seemed to act now quite involuntarily. 
I was conscious of being in the saddle, 
without knowing just how I had got there, 
and that my horse was in a dead run fol- 
lowing old Pebble Hicks. Like a flash, it 

~seemed, the town was left behind, and we 
were flying after the buckskin horse, with 
the air rushing past me, headed straight 
for the sharp, snowy peaks of the moun- 
tains. With my bridle-rein grasped in one 
hand, I clutched the nickel horn of the 
saddle with the other—frantically “pulling 
leather,” as the cowboys call it. My feet 
flopped about in the stirrups, my hat was 
long since left behind. Ahead, old Pebble 
Hicks sat his saddle with perfect ease and 








composure, riding in his stirrups and bend- 
ing a little forward, continually goading 
his horse with his heels. 

The buckskin pony had reached the base 
of the mountain and he slackened his 
speed, as he charged the steep and encum- 
bered ascent. By the time we, too, were 
at the base, the wild man was scarce a 
hundred yards ahead, gouging his horse 
with his spurred heel and lashing it sav- 
agely with his quirt. The revolver—I 
remembered it well! a pretty, little shining 
weapon, effective enough in a melee, but 
of too light a caliber for long-range work— 
gleamed again in the mad man’s hand. 
He turned in his saddle, and sput! sput! 
snapped out two tiny reports. 

Old Hicks laughed outright, despite the 
seriousness of our business. “TI ain’t afraid 
of that yet awhile,” he shouted. ‘‘Mebbe 
I can turn that horse down hill again with 
a couple of shots,” and forthwith he drew 
a full-grown parent to the child that had 
just vented its little spite upon us. It 
was fit for a rifle range, that gun, a long- 
barrelled Frontier, and its mere voice was 
quelling. He fired two shots, the bullets 
spurting up the earth directly in front of 
the heaving, struggling buckskin horse, but 
they did not check his upward flight; 
his rider’s rowels tore deeper into his flanks 
and the quirt rose and descended more 
mercilessly. 

Had the horse been a refractory range 
cow or steer the old man’s expedient would 
have succeeded. 

We urged our horses up the slope, still in 
pursuit. It must end somewhere. We were 
too near to be shaken off. ‘What a stun- 
ning rider he is,” I thought to myself. 

Up, up, zig-zagging the steep slope we 
went, our horses laboring heroically, no 
nearer, no further from the crazed being 
ahead. Again we were shot at, but as 
ineffectually as before. At last we topped a 
bench, or shelf, on the mountainside, a 
flat, upland glade that spread a quarter 
of a mile to the acclivity again and ended 
around the mountain, on either hand, we 
could not tell how. The buckskin horse 
had reached the level and was already off 
on a distressed gallop, not across the 
extent, toward the opposite slope, which 
looked to be almost inaccessible, but to 
the north, where the little park seemed to 
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continue around the breast of the mountain. 
He was soon lost to sight, but as we rounded 
the hill ourselves we caught sight of him, 
but no longer running. He was stock still 
and his rider in the act of dismounting. 
We soon perceived the reason. The mad- 
man was cornered. Before him, and to his 





a few struggles lay motionless. Then he 
opened fire on us, and this time I heard 
one bullet sing past my head and another 
actually impinged on the metal horn of 
the saddle. We were pretty near the dan- 
ger zone, and we halted our horses and dis- 
mounted, to take shelter behind them 


“I shrank back in horror, for he was haggard, unkempt, and, in the 
distortion of the light, ghastly"’ 


left, the shelf terminated in a sheer preci- 
pice; above him to his right a perpen- 
dicular cliff; behind him his pursuers. 
We checked our horses into a walk and 
warily 4pproached. He watched us stead- 
ily as we drew near. When we were within 
speaking distance, I called out to him. 
For reply he pressed the revolver barrel 
against his horse’s head, over the eye, and 
fired. The poor brute dropped and after 


—I can remember now that I was so sore, 
stiff and shaken with my wild jolting ride 
that I grunted with pain as I lifted my leg 
over the saddle and alighted. 

“Speak to him,” said Old Pebble. “We 
must find some means to make him throw 
away his gun. We daresn’t go near him 
until he does, for that pop-gun’s as good 
as a cannon, if you’re near enough. Speak 
to him; we can’t go on like this all night. 
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We'll have a devil of a time getting down 
the mountain, as it is. I’ll be hanged if I 
see how we ever got up here anyway. We 
couldn’t have done it hardly if we’d tried. 
Speak to him gentle-like.” 

“Leverett,” I called out. ‘Leverett, 
my dear fellow. Don’t you recognize me, 
Mr. Remboth? And here’s Mr. Hicks, 
you know.” 

He looked at us. He was sober now. 
The keen rush of the air in that mad 
flight had cleared his brain of alcohol. He 
continued to look at us, but it was in a 
dazed, absent-minded way, like that of a 
man pondering deeply. He returned no 
reply, but seating himself on his dead 
horse, coolly took a box of cartridges from 
his pocket, opened it and laid it beside 
him. Next he swung out the cylinder of 
his revolver, extracted the empty shells, 
jerked the cylinder into place with a snap, 
crossed his legs, calmly raised the weapon 
in both hands, his right elbow steadied 
on his knee, and taking deliberate aim, 
began firing. The first shot passed close 
to my ear and startled my horse, which 
began to rear and plunge. 

“Get back, we’re too near,” cried Old 
Hicks. 

We led our horses off amidst a fusillade 
of shots. 

“That young feller can sure’ shoot,” 
said the old man. “If he’d had an iron 
like mine, the coast would have been clear 
for him by this time, so far as you and I 
are concerned.” 

Meanwhile the desperate youth had 
reloaded and begun firing again. This he 
continued to do, perfectly cool and delib- 
erate, until, apparently, the last cartridge 
had been expended, for he lowered his 
revolver. 

“Speak to him again,” prompted Old 
Hicks. 

“Leverett,” I called. ‘Leverett. Don’t 
you know us? We want you to come back. 
Your father’s waiting for you. Don’t you 
understand that we intend no harm?” 

He rose to his feet and stepped to the 
very edge of the chasm. “I’ve got one 
more shot,” he said, as if soliloquizing. 
“T’ve always kept one for myself. I was 
afraid I wouldn’t have the nerve to do it. 
Nerve! . Ha, ha!’’ And then directly 
addressing us, “Bring Leverett to his father 





if you ¢an,” and bending his forehead 
down on to the upturned muzzle of the 
revolver, he pulled the trigger. 

For a second he collapsed, then sud- 
denly his body straightened out, like a 
spring suddenly released. His shattered 
head was an appalling sight. A moment 
he tottered on the brink, then toppled 
over backward, and shot headlong out of 
view. 

We rushed to the edge, and throwing 
ourselves upon our stomachs peered over. 
We could not see him, but far, far below °. 
our straining ears caught two or three 
faint, dull thuds, as his whirling body 
bounded from crag to crag. 

We were speechless, shivering with 
horror. Old Hicks, who had seen many 
violent deaths, had never witnessed such 
a terrible end as this. Silently we returned 
to our horses, mounted and rode dejectedly 
back, continually before our eyes that 
frightfully mangled face. As we descended I 
did indeed wonder how, at the breakneck 
pace at which we had ridden, we had ever 
successfully and safely reached that height 
on the mountain. 

What terrible news I had tq break to 
the anxious father! I dreaded the moment 
of our arrival, dwelling in my fancy on the 
immedicable wound I was to give to that 
proud and aged heart. We could discern, 
far below us, like little trembling stars, the 
lights of the town, and I remember how I 
anxiously saw them brighten and dilate. 
At last we were down and in a short 
quarter of an hour we had dismounted at 
McCaskey’s and tied the two horses where 
we had found them. Their owners we 
presumed were still above stairs, but we 
indefinitely postponed our apologies. 

We sought Mr. Penhallow in his room 
at the hotel. To our knock he spoke out 
calmly ‘“‘Come in,” but even through the 
closed door the tremor in his voice was 
audible. 

He rose eagerly as we entered, his eyes 
preferring the question he seemed unable 
to utter. 

I had striven, on our way back, to fit 
my sad intelligence with suitable words 
but now as I gazed on the stricken man 
at once so proud and so terribly humbled 
so haughty yet so benevolent, I could only 
articulate, ‘‘Sir, he is dead.” 




















“Thank God!’ was the fervent but as- 
tonishing reply, uttered with indescribable 
feeling. | 

I turned to depart that he might not be 
incommoded by our presence in this, the 
first héavy hour of his tribulation. 

“A moment,” said Old Hicks. “This 
belongs to you, sir,” and from his breast 
pocket he drew the package of papers that 
had dropped from the trembling hand of 
the man now dead when back there in 
McCaskey’s his white-haired father had 
risen before him like a threatening appari- 
tion. But as old Hicks tendered them he 
started and exclaimed, “Good God, look 
here!” 

Directly through the center of the papers 
was a round hole, crushed and bruised at 
the circumference, and around it was a 
deep red circular stain. 

At the sight of this ominous mark Mr. 
Penhallow turned ghastly pale, and it 
was clear that all the effort of his indom- 
itable will was required to support him. 
“You say he is dead. Are you sure of it, 
are you positive?” and he regarded us 
almost appealingly as if a negative reply 
would have crushed him with disappoint- 
ment. 

“There can be no possible doubt,’ I 
replied. 

“Then thank God again!’’ he ejaculated. 

I was so astonished at his words that I 
could only say, “Is there nothing I can do 
for you? Would you care for a little 
wine?”’ 

“Thank you, there is nothing,” he re- 
plied. ‘I shall be more capable of express- 
ing my obligations in the morning than I 
am now. You will pardon me until then, 
I am sure.” 

Had he been a crowned head he could 
not have spoken with more gracious cour- 
tesy. “What a wonderful man,” I thought. 
“Even in this bitter hour of grief and hu- 
miliation he still is mindful of what is due 
to his pretensions.” 

“Then, sir,’”’ I said, “‘we will leave you. 
You must prefer to be alone now. In the 
morning you will be more composed and 
we can acquaint you with the particulars 
of this bereavement then.” 

“One moment,” he said. “Mr. Remboth, 
will you kindly hold a match for me over 
this tray?” 
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I lit a match and complied. To the 
bewilderment and grief of Old Hicks, 
Mr. Penhallow held the package of papers 
to the flame until they were consumed and 
their shrivelled remains lay on the tray. 

“And now good-night,” he said. 

We left him. 

Downstairs Old Pebble and I had some 
refreshments served in the sample room, 
which chanced to be unoccupied, and for 
an hour or more we smoked and talked 
over the eventful day. 

“And,” declared the old man, “I know 
it was a bullet that made that hole in 
them papers. It was ringed with blood. 
He knew it, too,’”’ meaning Mr. Penhallow, 
“but I could see he didn’t want to speak 
about it. I don’t understand this business, 
nohow.”’ 


CHAPTER XVII 


The next morning Mr. Penhallow ap- 
peared resolute and calm, but the night 
had busily plied upon his face. Ten new 
years of age were there. To my complete - 
astonishment he announced his immediate 
intention of setting out for Mr. Went- 
worth’s ranch at the springs, and, without 
assigning any reason for his unaccount- 
able purpose, requested my company there 
and back. Of course I complied, assur- 
ing him that I desired to be quite at his 
service. 

I need not enter into the details of our 
journey thither, save that during it I re- 
counted to Mr. Penhallow the manner of 
his son’s death, but will proceed at once 
to the afternoon of our arrival there. Mr. 
Penhallow expressed his desire of seeing 
the springs to which I guided him. It was 
with a confused medley of feelings that I 
trod again that path, and when we reached 
the junction of the river road, up which to 
the east young Leverett had galloped away, 
I was seized again with the vague unrest 
and premonitory qualms that I had expe- 
rienced that morning when with my drip- 
ping head just raised from the basin in my 
room at the ranch, I had been startled by 
the rifle shot, or, as I had decided later, the 
pistol shot. 

When we arrived at the margin of the 
bubbling, smoking pit of soapy-colored 
water, I involuntarily turned to the hill- 
side where the lurker had been. Mr. Pen- 
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hallow walked restlessly about a few mo- 
ments until he picked up a long, slender 
pele, probably the very one that had been 
used to extricate the steer that some time 
before had fallen into the pool, and about 
which I remembered having told young 
Leverett. 

I wondered at Mr. Penhallow’s object in 
laying hold of the rough, dirty pole to 
the imminent soiling of his immaculate and 
aristocratic hands, to prevent which he 
had been so particular in my office the first 
time we met; and I wondered still more 
when he projected it into the pool, moving 
it hither and thither through the steaming 
water, but endeavor to imagine my aston- 
ishment when, as if in response to some 
occult signal announced by that groping 
pole, a shadow seemed to gather in the 
water, to rise, to quicken, and, rising still 
higher, to thicken into substance and finally 
to assume the semblance of a human form. 
Realize my horror, if you can, when up to 
the agitated surface of the spring rose a 
bloated and sodden corpse! 

“Your help!” said Mr. Penhallow, in an 
intense but trembling voice, “quick!” 

I stepped to the edge and as he floated 
the ghastly object nearer I conquered my 
revulsion, seized it and pulled it up onto 
the earth. ‘Good God in heaven,” I cried, 
“am I going mad, too? Mr. Penhallow, 
whose face is that?” 

““My son’s,”’ he said solemnly, his voice 
breaking with sobs, and the tears streaming 
down his cheeks. “My dear, dear son’s, 
whom I loved beyond all earthly things. 
My poor boy, my poor, poor boy, foully 
murdered for the secret his wonderful 
genius had conceived. See, there is the 
bullet hole in his breast. The papers lay 
back of that hole and they received the 
bullet, too. Oh, my God, Thy will be 
done, but Thou hast sore afflicted me.” 

“And the dead man back there in the 
mountains?” I asked, pressing my hand to 
my forehead bewilderingly, regardless of 
all but the inexplicable contradictions that 
lay in this melancholy tragedy. ‘Who was 
he?” 

“My daughter!” and Mr. Penhallow 
raised and laid gently in his lap the dis- 





torted features of his dead son and, smooth- 
ing back the drenched masses of hair, with 
his hand, looked down on the dear, familiar 
face now fixed immutably in the ‘stare of 
violent death. I could see his lips move 
murmuring endearments that once he had 
uttered when this dead man was a little, 
prattling child, with no coming event then 
casting its awful shadow before. Great sobs 
rose in his throat, and finally unable longer 
to command his grief, he bent still lower 
and gave full rein to the inextinguishable 
agony of his lot. 

And now all was clear to me. The 
lurker on the hillside, the profligate at 
Aspen, the man I had met returning from 
the spring, the man lying crushed and 
broken at the bottom of that mountain 
precipice—they were one and the same— 
the daughter of Aaron Penhallow. Noth- 
ing now was inexplicable. Surely the genius 
that animated father and son animated, 
too, the erring and criminal daughter, 
though applied to evil ends, and if the 
mysterious element which we designate 
as such could conceive in the mind of the 
son the wondrous discovery as redacted 
in the formula, it is also credible that it 
might enable a woman to bury her sex and 
outvie in hardihood the most reckless 
denizen of the West. 


A year had gone by when, scarining the 
paper in my Denver office one morning, I 
read with a shock the announcement of 
Mr. Aaron Penhallow’s death. 

A few days later I received a letter from 
my partner in New York, of which the 
following is an extract: 

“You will already have learned from the 
papers of Mr. Aaron Penhallow’s death. 
A fortnight after his return from his West- 
ern trip he came into the office, and intro- 
ducing himself, commissioned me to draw 
up his last will and testament, revoking all 
former documents. Professionally in this 
instance I could not divulge the circum- 
stance even to you, my partner, for you 
are Mr. Penhallow’s heir. Except for fifty 
thousand dollars to Mr. Hicks, and a few 
minor bequests, he leaves his entire for- 
tune to you.” 
























,ZANFORD dropped his 
%- magazine and gave him- 
= self up to admiration of 
ya the only other passengers 
on the Pullman. They 
occupied a forward sec- 
tion. He sat in a rear 
one. The elder of the two had had the 
ministry of health and happy circumstance 
in becoming a young woman, although she 
did not betray the slightest interest in the 
observance of that fact by a young gentle- 
man tourist. 

The other had come through twelve of 
the years that promised to produce the 
same adorable result. She had read 
busily, Chanford observed, but, throwing 
down her book, was sweeping her big 
brown eyes about in search of something 
more entertaining, when there was an 
outcry: 

“Auntie, quick! 
into my eye.” 

“How you do talk, dearie,” Auntie 
chided. “Nothing could go bang into 
anyone’s eye.” 

“Well, it felt like a bang to me,” insisted 
the unfortunate. 

Auntie tenderly raised the long-lashed 
lid, gazed under it, but could not see the 
intruder. “Lie still with your eyes closed 
and it will soon be better,”’ she soothed, 
affectionately wiping away the tears. 
“Shall I read to you?” 

“The book is worse than a cinder. 
don’t read. I’m going to—” 

She whispered her intention, with a 
barely perceptible nod toward Chanford. 
His hopes soared. There were infinite 
possibilities of acquaintance in that mite 
from the engine. But Auntie forbade, with 
a shake of her head. One does not, how- 
ever, live more than a dozen years to learn 
the right of a sufferer to the speediest 
relief. With a toss of her black curls, the 


Something went bang 
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little traveler sprang up and walked 
straight back to Chanford, tears streaming 
from the smitten eye. 

“T know what happened,” he said, catch- 
ing a soft little hand and guiding her into 
his section. “A rascally cinder! But I’ll 
attend to its case in a jiffy—maybe half a 
jiffy. Lay your head against the cushion 
and shut your eyes. There! I’ve taken— 
I do believe a whole shovelful of cinders 
from people’s eyes. Don’t laugh! Don’t 
move—that’s only my pencil. S—tead—y! 
I roll your eyelid over it so carefully that— 
doesn’t hurt one bit, does it? Look down; 
now to the side. That’s it exactly. If 
I’d saved all those cinders I’d have Eng- 
lish, French, Dutch, Japanese, Egyptian, 
Scandinavian—every nationality of a pesky 
cinder, for—you scoundrel! Hiding there, 
are you? Very still now—just—one—sec- 
ond. Beautiful! There, you imp! Now 
we feel a thousand times better, don’t we?” 

“T know I do. Thanks—very much. 
Are you an eye doctor?” 

“Nothing half so useful. 
traveler.” 

“Tsn’t this the most trying world?” she 
sighed, snuggling into the seat. “It flings 
all sorts of pests in your way—boys, cin- 
ders, aunts that won’t let you do things, 
and—I hate the world.” 

“T don’t. Think of the pretty things in 
it—rivers, lakes, mountains, flowers and 
hundreds of the dearest little girls.” 

“T don’t like that much. Hundreds!” 

“T know one who would make it a good 
sort all by herself.” 

“That’s ever so much better.” 

“Tf you were the only little girl in the 
world, I wonder what we men would call 
you!” 

“By my name, of course. Emma May- 
field.” : 

Chanford’s eyes twinkled. 
name is Emma. 


I’m only a 


“So your 
If I were to know: you 
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a while I’d certainly have my own par- 
ticular name for you. It would be—but 
you couldn’t guess if you’d try until you 
are as old as your grandmother. Cinder- 
-emma.” 

“Perfectly darling,” she cried, clapping 
her hands so vigorously that the collar of 
her middy waist bobbed as if sharing her 
approval. “I wonder what I’d call you. 
Oh, I know. Prince! Only there wouldn’t 
be any glass slipper, would there? I’ve 
read all about kings and courts and princes 
and princesses. If you were my prince 
really, I’d say ‘prithee’ and ‘thou art’ and 
hand in hand we’d stroll the king’s high- 
ways and pluck flowers in Sherwood 
Forest. Oh, we’d—there I flop. Aunt 
Cissy is making eyes at me. I do wish 
there was a book telling how aunties should 
be trained. She wants me to come to her. 
What a bother! But I’m not going. I’m 
enjoying myself with thee, good prince. 
Dids’t know my auntie is to be married?” 

“Sh! That’s a court secret, isn’t it?” 

“Mercy, yes. Don’t breathe a word that 
I told you. She’d snap your head right 
off quicker than Jack the Giant Killer 
could do it.” 

“No one shall know that I know it. 
Some young man is going to be tremen- 
dously happy, isn’t he?” 

“Happy! Well, I just pity Hector Doan.” 

Chanford shot a disturbed glance at 
Auntie, who was making a pretence of 
being entirely oblivious to the hum of 
their voices. 

“Do you know, Princess Cinderemma,” 
he asked, “that I’m on my way to Hector 
Doan’s house? He’s one of my best 
friends.” 

“You can just tell him that I pity him 
if he ever marries auntie. But he knows 
Ido. I’ve told him often enough.” 

“Sh! Court secrets again!” 

“Oh, it’s just splendid to have a secret 
just between ourselves. But if you were 
like Hector Doan you couldn’t be my prince 
for one second. One evening I heard him 
and Aunt Cissy squabbling just awfully. 
But if you ever get to know her, I advise 
you not to even mention Hector Doan’s 
name. It’s strictly forbidden. Why, I 
daren’t even say ‘Oh, heck!’ But you’re 
different. You wouldn’t quarrel with any- 
body. Wouldn’t it be scrumptious to have 
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a prince do things for you? Prithee, I like 
that notion well. Would’st get my book, 
fair prince?” 

“With profound pleasure, my lady.” 

A polite fiction this, for the request 
tossed him squarely into a predicament. 
To decline would be unprincely;. to go for 
the book without an apt word to auntie 
would acknowledge himself unequal to 
the occasion—and he had a reputation 
for readiness. He walked toward her. 
She looked up from the book. Presto! 
The great Magician, Life, had materialized 
his ideal—blue eyes, light hair crimpling 
over fair temples, and an expression that 
—he put an end to the entrancing percep- 
tion. It was a time-honored trick of the 
Magician to tantalize two men with the 
same ideal. 

But the curls over the temples wriggled, 
and the blue eyes twinkled with amused 
appreciation of his uncertainty. 

“A -perfect darling of a princess has 
issued a royal edict for this volume,” he 
said, taking it up. “Is it the part of a 
mere worm of the dust to refuse?” 

“She doesn’t need her book now. We 
are almost home.” 

In fancy he had heard just that low, yet 
clear, singing voice issue from the cherry 
lips of his ideal—but so had Hector. 

“Make haste, Prince. My book, this 
instant.” 

An unmistakable stamp of a tiny foot! 
A laugh—a helpless laugh—from Auntie! 
Chanford joined. Another Presto! No 
conventional words could have introduced 
them with such an impulse of acquaintance. 

Indignant royalty was upon them in a 
second. “My prince isn’t the court jester, 
Aunt Cissy,” she rebuked. ‘You’ve done 
nothing but grin at him. Why don’t you 
say something?” 

“Am I to call him Prince, too?’ she 
asked, clasping and patting Her Highness’ 
hand. 

“Call him that at your peril,’ was the 
imperious command. “You must call him 
by his—well, did you ever? Thy name, 
good Prince.” 

“Harry Chanford, at your service, sweet 
lady.” 

“Qh, oh, oh! I can call you Prince Hal. 
We’re getting more like a story book every 
minute, aren’t we?” 
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“Already in the second chapter.” 

“With whole chapters and chapters to 
follow, and—well, what is the matter now, 
Aunt Cissy?” 

If the train had made a prodigious leap 
from the temperate into the frigid zone, 
Auntie could not have frozen more quickly. 
Chanford pulled and tugged at the strings 
of his memory.. What had Hector told 
her about him—the capriciously inventive 
and fanciful Hector? 

A sound from Cinderemma, too much 
like an unprincessly sniff! ‘What a trial 
you are, Auntie! An angel one minute; 
the next a—yes, I’ll just say it—the next 
a de—” 

The whistle for the station sounded in 
the nick of time. 

Auntie gave him a nod. Arctics! How 
cold it was! It fairly made him shiver to 
see it. 

“Good-bye, my princess,”’ he said, catch- 
ing the little hand in both of his own. 
“If Fate—tragic Fate decrees that your 
prince never sees you again, he will never, 
never forget you.” 

Hector’s touring car—without Hector— 
whisked him to Doan Place. It was ex- 
actly like Hector not to come to the station, 
so that he could give him a more boisterous 
greeting at the house. But a greeting from 
the master of the place was not forthcom- 
ing. Instead, David, the secretary— 
sober, unbending, intellectual—delivered a 
note which, in Hector’s rather electric 
style, read: 

“Dear old Boy: 

“In asking you down I’ve worked off a gag 
on you. Pardon? Thanks. After your two- 
year splash over seas I know you haven’t a 
plan that amounts to a plugged nickel. Con- 
sequence: You’re boss of the shack until I 
reappear. When? Don’t know. Where am 
I going? Interrogate a passing zephyr. Why 
am I going? A tale, old man, a tale. 

“Of course you’ve heard of my engagement 
to Miss Mayfield. No? Well, there was 
such a delightful compact—but—poof—gone. 
Quarrel? Terrific. Two weeks ago she 
vamooses in high dudgeon. Now I’m warned 
she’s homeward bound. Thereupon I vanish 
into whereabouts unknown. David doesn’t 
even know. I'll show my Lady Inexplicable 
she can’t bring me to my marrowbones by a 
fortnight’s skedaddle—the dear girl! Mighty 
souls, Hal, there ought to be some fixed 
. gauge of a woman’s attitude. But angelic 
demureness one day, bewitching’ roguery the 
next—then, without a red flag, to plump 


into an iceberg—too much for my long- 
sufferance. As my proxy you're on the job. 
Tater 


Slangily explanatory this, yet uncom- 
fortably vague. Was his proxyship to be 
confined to the acres of Doan place or had 
he been delivered over to angelic demure- 
ness, bewitching roguery, not to mention 
the icebergishness? But the cause of the 
frigidity was as plain now as Hector’s 
typescript. Nothing else could have been 
expected. Aunt Cissy believed that he 
had come as a peacemaker for Hector, and 
































“There! I've taken—I do believe—a whole 
shovelful of cinders from people’s eyes”’ 


a glance at her would convince anyone 
that she would not look with favor upon 
any overtures for reconciliation from a 
proxy. A third reading of the note left 
Chanford with the certainty that no man 
in Christendom would envy him his pre- 
dicament. 

Pacing Hector’s library next morning, 
he tried to find a tactful way to conduct 
his delicate neighborliness. Most impor- 
tant of all its difficulties was how he could 
keep his heart out of it—rather how he 
could take it out. Three words in Doan’s 
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note made this imperative: ‘The dear 


gir »” 

The phone bell broke into his thoughts. 
He caught up the receiver, and, hearing 
a greeting, responded: 

“A good morning to you, fair princess.” 

“Isn’t it just too lucky it’s you, Prince 
Hal? Do you hear mortal agony in my 
voice? But of course you do? I’ve cut 
my finger and fain would have you te- 
sidest me. Would’st come hither in my 


dire extremity, my lord?” 
“T’ll be there in fifty puffs.” | 





I Lush 
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“‘My heart is bowed with compassion” 


Stopping Hector’s car before the iron 
gates of ‘‘Mayfield,” he saw a moving patch 
of white among its spring adornments. 
Aunt Cicely was clipping roses. He hesi- 
‘tated, but the warmth and cheer of the 
scene were so inharmonious with the freeze 
of the afternoon before that he took cour- 
age. As soon as she heard his step on the 
gravel path, she laid the cluster of blooms 
on a settee, hurried forward and said, with 
a courtesy that was stunning in its unex- 
pectedness: 

“Ah, kind prince, methinks thy lady will 
be pleased to see thee.” 

“She phoned me to come in a dire ex- 
tremity,” he laughed. “Is the cut serious?” 


“You may be able to see it with a mi- 
croscope. I’ve bound up the finger in my 
bungling way, but your services will be 
magical.” 

“Taking out a cinder doesn’t prove I’m 
a surgeon.” 

“Ah, but it’s your mere presence. You 
must be warned, young prince, that your 
lady will lead you—oh, such a dance!” 

.“And I shall love the step as other 
princes have.” 

“We shall see. I’m in charge of her 
orphan Highness while the rightful guar- 
dians are abroad. We have history for it 
that it’s no child’s play to curb royalty. 
The court physician has advised that she 
be humored whenever possible on account 
of her lively imagination. She knows this 
and plays it to one’s distraction. But 
princes are famous for solving many and 
diverse difficulties. Welcome to the 
palace.” 

Adroit Lady-in-Waiting! She had called 
him “young,” and sarcasm lay in her refer- 
ence to the solving capabilities of princes. 
As an ambassador of peace a juvenile 
prince would cut a sorry figure; and that 
she meant him to cut it there was no 
doubt. Already her face beamed with the 
prospect of making the lot of a peacemaker 
anything but blessed. But why not play 
the comedy to the end? Some love tiffs 
have been final, and happiness found 
elsewhere. 

“Prince!”’ 

The liveliness of the summons from the 
porch accorded not with “mortal agony.” 
The eyes of the Lady Inexplicable flashed 
‘Aha!’ The prince’s dance had begun. 
Catching up the roses, she walked with 
him to the porch, saying nothing, but 
merriment showing as plainly as if her red 
lips quivered with smiles. 

‘Why did you dally with Aunt Cissy?” 
Cinderemma scolded from the top step. 
“Tt’s not a bit like princes to let their 
ladies suffer.” 

Auntie’s eyes sparkled. Gently stroking 
the bandaged hand, Chanford said: 

“A thousand pardons, darling princess, 
for not hastening to you. Your fair Lady- 
in-waiting detained me in the palace gar- 
dens. But it delights me to see that 
someone has dressed your wound.” . 

“Oh, auntie did that. I didn’t ask you 
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to come as a surgeon. What I crave in 
this black hour is a prince’s pity. And 
thou dost pity me, dost thou not, most 
noble prince?”’ 

“My heart is bowed with compassion.” 

“Sit down besidest me, prince, and say 
it again.” 

“But you must have something to 
amuse him, lady mine,” Auntie suggested 
wickedly. “What shall it be, prince? 
Picture books, fairy tales, jack straws or 
building blocks?” 

“Aunt Cissy,’’ Cinderemma exploded, 
“you may be sarcastic and quarrel with 
Hector Doan al! you please, but Prince 
Hal is mine.” 

The merry face went scarlet. 

‘Jack straws,” Chanford cried with well- 
feigned enthusiasm. ‘‘We play them every 
day in our palace. I can beat even the 
king except when a certain lady-in-wait- 
ing looks over my shoulder and makes 
fun. Then I get very nervous and—” 

““Mercy!”” came a moan from the Prin- 
cess as she tottered toward a rocker. “I’m 
fainting. It’s from loss of my heart’s 


blood. Give me fresh air this minute or. 


I perish. A spin in thy auto, my lord.” 

“Dear princess,” the Lady-in-waiting 
interposed, ‘‘you know that the king has 
forbidden—” 

“A fig for the king’s forbiddence,” Her 
Highness revolted, springing, without a 
trace of faintness, to the edge of the porch. 
‘Would the king have me choke? Ods 
bodkins, I trow not. I can run an auto 
better than the king himself. If neither 
of you will come—why, don’t.” 

She swept down the steps and along the 
path with regal independence. At the 
gate she whirled about, and, head raised 
defiantly, folded her arms. : 

‘King’s wishes or no king’s wishes,” the 
prince joined the rebellion, “I’m going 
with her. I won’t let her risk a ditch. 
In my kingdom the princesses and I always 
are attended by an elderly duenna. Ought 
you not to come?” 

Not waiting to note the effect of this 
bit of retaliation, he walked away and 
joined the little rebel at the gate. 

“T’ll get our cloaks, my dear princess,” 
called the Lady-in-waiting. 

The ride that morning was the first of 
many royal jaunts along the roads, lanes 


and byways of the neighborhood. The 
urgent—in some cases, life-saving—de- 
mands Cinderemma invented during the 
following weeks for summoning her Prince 
auto-haste would have been to the credit 
of an arch-intriguer. And Aunt Cissy 
played the part of the gracious and elderly 
duenna to the utmost, indulging her charges 
one moment, chiding them solemnly the 
next, but never, in any moment, remitting 
her vigilance long enough to let the play- 
prince enjoy one privilege of a grown-up. 
The least act or word that showed the in- 
tent of a peacemaker was promptly and 
effectually squelched. Fear and trembling 
attended the mere thought of mentioning 
Hector Doan. 

One morning the royal chariot sped along 
lane and highway, and, directed by the 
Princess, stopped on a green and daisy- 
sprinkled hilltop. 

“There it is,’ Cinderemma said raptly, 
pointing toward a fringe of pines. 

“What, princess mine?’”’ Auntie asked. 

“The scene of the maiden’s leap,” was 
the infatuated answer. “I read all about 
it in a book. A long, long time ago there 


‘Was a precious young girl, and she was 


crossed in love. She grieved and she 
grieved day and night, but it did no good. 
She was still crossed in love. One day— 
one scented summer day, when all the . 
world was glad, and she should have been 
filled with her young life, she mounted her 
palfrey, alas, and rode away from her 
palatial home. No one knew whither. 
They searched for her, but ’twas vain. 
Then came her base lover home from far 
across the seas. But, alack, he was too 
late. Below the pines yonder they found 
her dear, lifeless, crushed form and the 
body of her palfrey. Wasn’t it passing 
pitiful?” 

She sat gazing at the pines towering 
above the fateful precipice. The other 
two exchanged a look, with something in it 
far removed from comedy. Then Aunt 
Cissy’s laugh rang out as she drew the 
girl close to her. 

“Why, my. own little precious,” she 
laughed on, “don’t you know that the 
silly story is told wherever there is a high 
precipice?” 

“Near our palace, lady mine,” Chanford 
said, with a hand under the little chin and 
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raising the mournful face toward his, 
“there are seven precipices like this one, 
and a maiden crossed in love has leaped 
over every one of them with that same 
palfrey. But, as you say, that was a long, 
long time ago, and if maidens ever did 
jump, they don’t nowadays, and the pal- 
freys are plowing the pleasant fields and 
eating hay in the barns.” 
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“Scoffers, scoffers, scoffers,’”’ cried the 
girl, wriggling loose from auntie’s embrace, 
leaping to her feet and facing them with 
flashing eyes. “I couldn’t expect anything 
else from Aunt Cissy after the way she 
squabbled with Hector ‘Doan. Love! 
She doesn’t know what it is. I know now 
why she’s sugar one minute and vinegar 
the next. It’s lack of love. But you—oh, 
Prince Hal. Alas, that I should hear ridi- 
cule from thee when I expected tears. 


Ml 


‘Below the pines yonder they found her dear, lifeless, 
crushed form and the body of her palfrey”’ 





We'll go home straightway, and I’ll never 
bring either of you to this hallowed spot 
again—never, never.” 

They started down from the hilltop. 
Aunt Cissy and Chanford exchanged one 
more glance. The comedy was over. 

The next morning David handed Chan- 
ford a sealed envelope. It was pale pink 
with a very tasteful ““M” die-stamped on 

the flap. He tore it open and 

(MOT | read: 

i “All is plain now, Prince. Why 

1 HI do you stop every morning to 
ly | talk to Aunt Cissy before coming 
| to me? You love her! Alack, 
that I should be so crossed in 
love. What if I should go to 
the pines with my palfrey? 
Farewell.” 

A chill gripped him. With 
trembling hand he thrust the 
note into his pocket and within 
a few minutes was tearing 
toward Mayfield in the car. 
Every puff seemed a blow 
upon his conscience. He had 
deliberately taken advantage 
of the little comedy to be near 
Aunt Cissy. In spite of Hec- 
tor’s “the dear girl,” he had 
made no effort to take his 
heart out of the affair. In- 
stead, he had done everything 
to make it the critical matter 
of his life. The sharp-eyed 
Princess was right. He loved 
Aunt Cissy. Doan would 
come back, there would be a 
reconciliation, and for himself 
life could never be the same. 
He felt that he deserved pun- 
ishment, but nothing so horri- : 
ble as the note threatened. 

After hurrying through the 
grounds he came suddenly 
upon Aunt Cissy. His face must have be- 
trayed his anxiety, for she cast a startled 
look at him, but was at once at her ease— 
not the smiling, tantalizing, pseudo-elderly 
Lady-in-waiting, but a young woman, quite 
as capable in that role of keeping a peace- 
maker at a distance. But she did not know 
what danger threatened, and he dared not 
show her the note. She must not read 
what the dear little brown eyes had 
discovered. F 
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- “Where is the—Princess?” he inquired. 
“There is no Princess here,’ she an- 
swered pointedly, calmly pinning two 
white roses upon her gray traveling dress. 
“Emma is in the house.” 
“T should like to see her one minute.” 
“You may bid her good-bye as Mr. 


Harry Chanford,”’ she said. “She and I 
will start in an hour to catch the express 
at the junction.. We will spend several 
weeks at Bar Harbor.” 

So she, too, had been afraid, and had 
unerringly hit upon the safe course. New 
scenes, new thoughts would drive the silly 
comedy and the tale of the leaping maiden 
into forgetfulness. ~ 

“Tt is the proper thing to do,” he said. 

“She thinks we’re going to take a little 
ride for pleasure,” she explained. “If 
she knew we are going so far—there might 
be a scene.” 

A gleam of white appeared on the 
porch. There stood Cinderemma as Chan- 
ford had first seen her—the short, snowy 
skirt, the trim middy waist, the big blue 
bows in her black hair. She gave the two 
one swift look, then fled back into the 
house. Chanford’s heart throbbed with 
relief. She had not yet saddled her 
“palfrey.”’ 

“T shall let you say good-bye to her for 
me,” he said. “By the time you return I 
shall be gone. So won’t you tell her, 
please, that her Prince—or, Harry Chan- 
ford, if you prefer—loves her? I wish 
you both a pleasant time. Good-bye, Miss 
Mayfield.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Chanford.” 

That was all, cold and formal; yet some- 
thing—something indefinably linked with 
the future—seemed to tremble in the June 
air. 

So it was ended, as everything must end; 
the innocent little play that had trodden 
upon danger, and the—yes, romance, for 
so it was in his heart. It was no diverting, 
make-believe for a child, but the old, old- 
fashioned, but ever new, love between 
man and woman. 

In the library he pretended to read. He 
heard the engine whistle for the station; 
then again beyond the village, and knew 
they were gone. And he must stay, an 


unwilling proxy proprietor with an uncer- 
tain tenure. 


Gods, how monotonous it 


doorway, 
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would be! Only then did he realize the 
vital meaning of his Princeship. The Lady 
Inexplicable stood very far away. Would 
the Princess ever lead him along a King’s 
Highway to her favor? 

Quick steps tapped in the hall; then 
there was a flutter of skirts, and in the 
flushed, excited, somewhat 
abashed, a big, round black straw hat in 
hand, stood a white duck-clad figure— 
Cinderemma. 

He sprang toward her, gladder to see her 
than anybody ever before in his life. But 
what did it mean? He caught her hands, 
but, suddenly remembering her note, she 
sheepishly dropped her face. He raised it 
to his. A flashing smile; she was herself 
again, and cried: 

“Oh, Prince, Auntie will never forgive 
me this time. I’ve done something simply 
awful,” 

He could not help smiling. Anything was 
a trifle so long as she was safe. 

“What?” he asked as severely as pos- 
sible. 

“Aunt Cissy had no business to make 
me believe we were going for just a little 
bit of a ride,” she defended herself. ‘On 
the train I stole a look at her tickets, and 
what do you think? She was actually 
dragging me off to Bar Harbor, without 
ever so much as asking me if I wanted to 
go. She simply can’t or won’t learn the 
real duties of aunties. They are not ex- 
pected to make captives of nieces. But 
you knew where we were going, didn’t 
you?” 

“Ves,”’ 

“How terribly frightened both of you 
must have been! Serves you right. Yes, 
it does. Just for thinking of such a thing. 
As if I’d be just crazy like that girl in the 
book. I’m ashamed of both of you. But 
I didn’t propose to let Aunt Cissy carry 
me away from something there wasn’t one 
bit of danger in, so when I heard the con- 
ductor say ‘All aboard,’ I let on I wanted 
a drink awfully. I slipped to the end of 
the Pullman and jumped off as the train 
started. I ran behind the station so auntie 
couldn’t see me, and away the train went. 
Now, she’s a prisoner on the train, and I’m 
a fearfully naughty runaway. It zs awful, 
isn’t it?” 


“T don’t like it at all. What will she 
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think? What will she do? She will be 
worried to death.” 

“Oh, I know very well, Prince,” Cinder- 
emma said, with a little pout, “that any- 
thing that worries Aunt Cissy stabs you 
right to the heart.” 

Suddenly, tears rolled out of the round 
eyes and she said: 

“Tt stabs my heart, too. Oh, I’m so 
sorry—teally, truly. How could I treat 
the dearest, best auntie in the world like 
that? What can we do, prince?” 

“There’s only one thing,” he said. “I 
think there’s a wait of a half hour at the 
junction. We'll make a dash in the car. 
Come, quick.” 

“Then I'll be a prisoner again, and I’ll 
have to go to Bar Harbor, won’t I?” 

“If your auntie says so.” 

“Not one step, then, Prince. I came to 
stay with thee, and all the aunties in the 
world can’t carry me off to Bar Harbor.” 

He caught her hands. ‘Dearie,’ he 
plead, “you want to do what is right, I 


know. And what your auntie says is 
right.” 

“Alas, now I see. You want me to be 
far away.” 


“No, indeed,” he answered. “I want 
you here near me. And I want Aunt Cissy 
near me, too. Now, come, sweetheart.” 

“To the ends of the earth with thee, 
good Prince,” she cried, hurrying out with 
him. “Oh, isn’t it fine to say that in real 
life? I read it once in a perfect love of a 
story.” 

It was a breakneck spin, with danger 
any moment of a skid, a snapped axle, an 
exploded tire or a fracture of the steering 
gear—a half hour’s challenge of a forbear- 
ing Providence. But what was an uncer- 
tain peril to the certainty that Aunt Cicely 
was in an agony of fear that her wilful 
little charge had made a tragic verity of a 
foolish love myth? 

Then the little red station seemed to 
slide from behind a dense woods, to leap 
toward them, and there was auntie, walk- 
ing restlessly to and fro and looking anx- 
iously about, some distance apart from 
Several other travelers. 

She did not see the auto stop panting 
at the platform, nor hear the two approach- 
ing her; then 
“Here I am, auntie,” 
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Cicely tutned, gave a little cry, and held’ 
out her arms. 

“Oh, please forgive me for being so 
naughty with the preciousest auntie in the 
world,” cried Cinderemma, drawing her 
down, throwing her arms around her 
neck and covering her face with contrite 
kisses. 

“And, oh, auntie,” she asked, “now you 
won’t take me a prisoner to Bar Harbor, 
will you? Away from my prince and 
everything? Why did you think I’d be so 
foolish? And I just might as well advise 
you not to try it, for I won’t go peaceably. 
I’! kick—just awful.’ 

“No, we can’t go now, dearie,” was the 
answer. “I got a letter from your Aunt 
Edith this morning. I did not read it 
until I was on the way here. She’s coming 
home today, so, of course, I can’t be away. 
And here’s a letter for you, too.” 

The Princess took the missive, held it 
haughtily away from her, her pretty head 
to one side in a guessing inspection of the 
address. Then, with an independent toss 
of her curls, she tore it open, read it, and 
said, in a tone of disgust: 

“Well, the szly things! The idea of 
Hector Doan having the impudence to 
write to me. He says he likes to tease 
me as much as ever, so he’s delighted to 
write me that he and Aunt Edith met while 
they were away and patched up their love 
spat and he’s coming home with her. What 
do you think of that, prince?” 

He looked down at her in wonderment, 
observing that Aunt Cissy was frantically 
trying to stop the disclosure of court 
secrets. He did not reply. He did not 
know how. 

There was a very large stamp of a very 
small foot and a demand: 

“Why don’t you tell me what you think 
of it, Prince?” 

“Because I don’t know anything about 
it, my dear,” he answered. 

Quickly sobered, she studied his face; 
then, breaking into a merry laugh, she 
cried: 

“Oh, I see it all now. I know now why 
you’ve been so dreadfully offish and queer 
with Aunt Cissy, prince. You thought 
all the time that she was the auntie Hector 
Doan wants to marry.” 

“You led me to think so that afternoon 




















on the train,” he said, with an irrepressible 
note of joy in his voice. 

“Oh, that’s my way of jumping from 
one subject to another,” she said. ‘But 
how could you ever suppose that I’d give 
my darlingest auntie to Hector Doan? 
Why, all along, she’s been so provoked 
with him for the quarrel with Aunt Edith 
that it wasn’t safe to mention his name. 
It’s no use, auntie, you can’t stop me. 
It’s all got to come out now—because I 
know something about my Prince that 
you don’t. And I know, too, why you 
kept pretending he was a little boy. One 
evening I heard Hector Doan teasing you 


on the porch, and he threatened to bring - 


down a friend that would be sure to fall in 
love with the grandest woman next to 
Aunt Edith. I couldn’t hear the name, 


but he said everybody fell in love with his_ 
friend—and that couldn’t be anybody but 
Prince Hal.” 
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“But he never wrote me to come,” 
Chanford hastened to say. “I thought all 
the time, Princess, that your auntie be- 
lieved I had come down to make up the 
quarrel between her and Hector Doan, and 
all the time she thought Hector asked me 
to come down to—well—to do what—” 

‘What you just went and came and did,” 
said the Princess with a little crow. “You 
just did fall right in love with Aunt Cissy, 
and I don’t care now. I’m glad of it. 
She’s the only woman in the world I’d 
give you to, Prince. No use pinching, 
Auntie, I won’t stop. Gracious, your face 
is just burning up, isn’t it? Will you have 
my Prince, Auntie?” 

She did not answer that question for 
three months, and then no one was there 
but Chanford to see how her face was 
‘Sust burning up,” although she didn’t 
seem to mind it one bit—was rather proud 
of it, in truth. 
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SHADOW is our little Hour 
Within Life’s lifted light; 
A shifting of the lamp, and lo! 
The shadow sleeps in night. 


A pressure at the heart is life; 
A longing in the eye; 

A word unspoken, quivering 
Upon the lips a sigh; 


A sunbeam on a billow’s crest 
That dies when falls the wave; 

A breath of evanescent wind 
Blown over Summer’s grave. 


If life so brief a thing may be, 
How firmly should we hold 

The treasure that is ours today,— 
The noontide with its gold! 


For all we hold of life and time 
May suddenly depart 

When Death’s voice, passionate and stroug, 
Calls to the wayward heart. 


—Henry Dumont, in “A Golden Fancy.” 


THE MIRACLE 


by 


Lottie A Gannett, author of 


“Domestic Diblomac . The Tempest” 
“Three Sides of the riangle” etc. 


HE little gray-haired woman laid 
her head on her arms, and her 
frail body shook with sobs. And 
so, fate had dealt her another 
blow, the greatest, most crushing 

of all. She cried to God for strength to 
bear this added burden. 

One by one she had watched her sons 
go, one filling a drunkard’s grave, one lost 
at sea, and another a wanderer on the face 
of the earth. And now this last, her care- 
fully reared and watched boy, had been 
arrested for murder! 

Her husband, his father and grandfather 
had been heavy drinkers, drinking as much 
and often as they felt like it, but carrying 
it like gentlemen—her sons had been 
drunkards. ’ 

One by one she had watched them slip 
from her, each blow sinking her nearer and 
nearer to the earth. Her heart was crushed, 
and it was with trembling lips she mur- 
mured ‘“‘Thy will be done,” and pleaded for 
strength to bear her lot. Her husband 
passed beyond, and she was left alone to 
fight her battle. She was good, with a 
simple, old-fashioned, childlike faith and 
goodness; she had been a good daughter, a 
good wife and a good mother, and the 
neighbors all had reason to remember her 
kindness and goodness as she went among 
them, helping, comforting and sacrificing 
her wishes, self and strength. 

“Little Mis’ Hale” the neighbors called 
her, and she was lovingly known from one 
end of the little village to the other. Her 
soft voice, gray hair and sweet blue eyes, 
with her habit of always dressing in gray, 
made her seem like a gentle little dove. 
Where sickness and sadness and hardship 
were found, there she went, and because 
she had known so much of trouble, she 


knew how to comfort others in their dark 
days, and she was loved and reverenced no 
less than the shabby parish priest, who 
went his way among his people, giving with 
both hands, retaining enough only for the 
barest necessities of life. 

Lawyer Dell repeated his question; he 
had been trying ever since he had first 
gently broken to her the news of Jim’s 
trouble to calm her and get an answer to 
his question, but the frail little body only 
shook with silent sobs. 

“Mrs. Hale,’ he said again, ‘“‘try to 
think what time last night Jim came in.” 

She pulled herself together and smoth- 
ered her sobs, but her shoulders jerked and 
heaved with the force of her grief. 

“T do—not—know, sir,” she faltered. 
“T was sitting up waiting for him. I—I do 
not know what time he came in—but, oh, 
sir, Jim never did it! As there is a God he 
never did it. Why, he could not doit. He 
couldn’t even kill a chicken. No, no,” 
and her voice became wild as she tried to 
make him understand this point in her 
boy’s favor. “I had to get a neighbor to 
kill a chicken, and he was so good to me. 
Why, he never went out without kissing 
me, and he always brought me some little 
thing when he returned, even—even—”’ 

“When he was drinking,” finished the 
lawyer kindly. 

She nodded and stifled a sob and con- 
tinued: “Only yesterday he came to me 
and said, ‘Little mother, I am going to 
cut the fellows I’m running with and get 
away from all temptation to drink, and 
you and I—” and as the memory of yes- 
terday’s promised happy times overcame 
her, she dropped her head on her arms 
again and sobbed bitterly. 

“Mrs. Hale,” the lawyer said gently, 
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‘Sust try to think what time Jim came in 
last night. If we can prove an alibi for 
him, we can save him. If we can’t— It’s 
like this: Jim and Deen and Tress were 
seen to leave Bray’s together at eleven 
o’clock. Several people saw them leave 
and noted the time. They seemed to be on 
friendly terms when leaving, although Jim 
and Deen were known to have quarreled 
early in the evening. At one o’clock Deen 
is found dead, his death having been caused 
by a blow on the back of the head, and the 
doctors state he had been dead less than 
an hour when found. 

Tress says he left Jim and Deen to- 
gether, and that he arrived home at eleven 
forty, and he has several witnesses to prove 
this fact. Now, Jim doesn’t remember 
anything after he left Bray’s. Doesn’t 
even know how he got home. Since it was 
one o’clock when Deen was found dead, 
and the doctors say he had been dead less 
than an hour, what I want to know is, 
where your son was from—say, eleven 
thirty to one o’clock.”’ 

“Between eleven thirty and one o’clock!”’ 
Mrs. Hale sat erect; it was clear in her 
mind now, Jim had not reached home till 


twelve thirty! She had sat awake, waiting 
and listening for the sound of the halting, 
staggering feet’ until the clock struck 


twelve; then she had dozed for a few 
minutes, and had been awakened by a 
noise at the door. On opening it Jim had 
fallen in. She had gone to the clock and 
looked to be sure of the time, and it was 
twelve. thirty. Then she dragged, lifted 
and pulled Jim until she got him to the 
cot, where, partly undressing him, she had 
bathed his face with water and her tears, 
and sat beside him all night. In the morn- 
ing the officers had come. 

“Why, I remember now,” she said, 
drawing her hand across her eyes as if to 
clear the mist from her brain. “It was 
twelve thirty when Jim came in. I—” 

“Mrs. Hale!’ Lawyer Dell’s voice was 
sharp; he was trying to bring the trembling 
old woman to her senses. ‘Think what 
you are saying! If, as you say, Jim came 
in at twelve thirty, we are lost. Think, 
Mrs. Hale,” he said more gently, “think 
again—it was between twelve and one 
o’clock that Deen was killed.” 

“Yes, I know,” she said dully, “it was 


twelve thirty. I remember looking at the 
sitting room clock just as Jim came in.” 
It never occurred to her to lie; the truth 
was the truth and she told it. 

Lawyer Dell paced the floor. He did 
not know how to deal with a woman like 
this. He felt helpless. 

“Mrs. Hale,” he said, sitting down in 
front of her and taking her hands in his, 
talking to her as one would talk to a 
child, “please listen to me and try to 
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“Mrs. Hale, try to think what time last 
night Jim came in” 


understand. We must prove an alibi for 
Jim. No one can do it but you. No one 
saw him after he left Bray’s but Tress and 
Deen. Tress has four witnesses to prove 
he was in his home by eleven forty. If 
you can remember that Jim was in the 
house at—say, eleven-thirty, we can clear 
him; if not—” The unfinished sentence 
was eloquent and had the effect that 
Lawyer Dell desired. 

“Jim came in at—” Mrs. Hale started, 
then glancing at the lawyer, something in 
his eyes burned itself into her brain, and 
rising, she stocd with her face buried in 
her hands. “You mean—?” she gasped. 
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“Exactly,” Dell answered, “think again 
and see if you can’t remember just when 
Jim did come in. It is like this, Mrs. 
Hale; you and I both know that Jim is 
innocent, but if we cannot prove an alibi 
for him—” again he broke off, and the 
pause to the little old woman was freighted 
with horror. 

“Go, go, leave me, please,’’ she pleaded. 
“Come back again after a while, and maybe 
I can—can—remember—more.” 

Mrs. Hale sank in a crumpled heap on 
the floor, and her weak flesh seemed that 
it must be torn asunder by the violence 
of her racking sobs. She was only too sure 
what time Jim had come in, she didn’t for 
an instant think him guilty, but to prove 
him innocent before the world, she, his 
mother, who had never spoken falsely, 
must swear to a lie. To her, with her strict 
code, this was a low, base crime, and yet— 

Then she saw Jim as a baby lying in her 
arms, nursing at her breast, with his little 
dimpled fist crumpled against her; she 
saw him as a schoolboy, his books flung 
across his shoulder, hat on the back of 
his head, a stray, worthless cur in his arms. 
She remembered how he had quietly 
slipped down the back stairs one night 
they had thought him asleep, to rescue 
and hide a kitten that a neighbor had 
marked for drowning. 

Then Jim as he was now, how kind and 
good to her he had always been, saving her 
extra trouble and steps, taking care of her 
and in many little ways lightening her 
burdens. She must, she must save him; 
but to do it she would have to perjure 
her soul. She thought nothing of the law, 
of the punishment, but of the hereafter. 
Then she fell to her knees and sought 
advice from the God of the sorrowing. 
While she knelt, her face was suffused with 
a glow that comes not of the world and 
its pleasures, but that can only come from 
a great and noble deed. 

She had decided! She would swear 
falsely. She was Jim’s mother, and there 
was nothing a mother either could not or 
would not do to save her child. That she 
would perjure herself in the sight of God 
would be her atonement for the sin. She 
thought how selfish she had been to think 
of herself when Jim’s safety was at stake. 
She would give her all to save her child, 
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yes, even to her soul’s salvaticn. And 
greater love hath no man. 

Then she sent for Father Kelly to come 
to see her—the parish priest with whom 
she had stood beside many a sick bed— 
she was told he was ill with pneumonia, 
having been taken that morning. 

The villagers were united in their care 
of the little mother, for the poor have long 
memories and willing hands, and there 
wasn’t a heart that didn’t ache in sym- 
pathy with hers, and there were tears 
mingled with hers, from eyes that were 
strangers to them. 

As she grew frailer and frailer, her face 
took‘on a look of peace and heavenly calm. 
It seemed as though her body was so 
fragile it would scarcely hold the soul 
within, but she never complained, never 
faltered. She went about her house until 
her limbs absolutely refused to support 
her any longer, then she rested on a couch, 
and in a little while forced her weary 
members to resume their functions again. 

Everybody was wondering what could 
be done to help young Jim Hale. Mrs. 
Hale kept her own counsel, and the step 
she meant to take was buried deep in her 
own aching heart. Lawyer Dell had cailed 
again, and had secured Mrs. Hale’s prom- 
ise to help with Jim’s case-in the only way 
she could help, nor did he underestimate 
what that meant to the godly old lady. 

The trial had been set for one month 
hence and the little village was a-buzz with 
excitement as the time approached, and at 
last, when the day of the trial came 
around, the villagers made it a holiday 
and went in a body to the court room. 

Old Doctor Bleak called for Mrs. Hale 
with his rattly carriage and veteran horse, 
and as he drove to the court-room he 
stealthily wiped away the tears that ran 
down his furrowed cheeks. He owed Mrs. 
Hale much for the mothering she had given 
his own son when the boy’s mother had 
been taken, and he expressed his sympathy 
by keeping absolutely silent. With them 
in the carriage was ‘Betsy’ Rooney, a 
sharp-voiced, strong-languaged female, who 
took her glass whenever it.so pleased, but 
who would gladly have given her life to 
save the dear old lady beside her a single 
pang, for she also had much to remember 
of past kindnesses, and least among them 























was not the time that Mrs. Hale had 
nursed her through a spell of typhoid, 
when all the other neighbors kept their 
distance, thinking her life not worth fight- 
ing for, and she remembered how Mrs. 
Hale had gone without sleep for days, 
because the physician—this same Dr. 
Bleak, for whose services Mrs. Hale had 
paid—had said she must have certain 
medicine at certain time and that her 
recovery depended on it. 

“Sure, I think that ould nag’d get along 
faster if he didn’t try to move so manny 
ways at wance,”’ said “Betsy,’’ because she 
wasn’t thinking of that at all. 

“Now look here, Betsy,’’ said the doctor 
for the same reason, “I can’t have you 
abusing my horse, and if you do I must 
stand up for him.” 

‘And it’s a good thing he’s got somebody 
to do it for him,” answered “Betsy,” “for 
by the looks of him, he’ll not be able to 
do it long for himself.” 

“Why, Betsy, that horse was as spry as 
a kitten—” 

“Faith, I believe you, but ’twas before 
the war, I’m thinking.” 

“You remember when he was as swift 
as a breeze, don’t you, Mother Hale?” 
asked the doctor, turning to Mrs. Hale. 

“Yes,” she replied, “I think you bought 
him just when—when Jim was born,” she 
finished bravely. 

The doctor nodded and they all fell 
silent, a silence that lasted till the court 
room was reached. 

Arrived there, the waiting crowd made 
a lane for the little old lady to pass through, 
and as she passed, some reached out and 
laid-trembling, sympathetic fingers on her 
dress or sleeve, and at each mute sign of 
friendliness, the little woman made heroic 
efforts to smile. One man, a hard, un- 
couth-looking fellow, whose wife she had 
nursed through a spell of sickness, stepped 
out as she reached him, and said, “We are 
all with you, Mis’ Hale, and we’ll do any- 
thing you want us to.” 

The machinery of the law was set 
in motion with its usual awe-inspiring 
solemnity, and the doctors were called to 
testify to the length of time Deen had been 
dead. Then came the witnesses to testify 
as to the quarrel between Hale and Deen 
early in the evening, and to the time Deen 
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and Hale and Tress were seen to leave the 
saloon together. After them came the 
witnesses to prove Tress was in his own 
home at eleven-forty. The latter consisted 
of the father, mother and two sisters of 
Tress. Then the prosecution rested, feel- 
ing, as did everyone else, that a complete 
case had been made out against Hale. 

“Mrs. Hale” was called, and everybody 
craned his or her neck to get a better view 
of the little, pale, quivering old lady, whose 
wrinkled face was twitching, and who 
clasped and unclasped her hands in an 
effort to keep back the hot tears. The oath 
was administered, and Lawyer Dell, after 
asking the usual preliminary questions, 
speaking in his kindest tones, as one would 
speak to a frightened child, said: 

“Mrs. Hale, I have only one more ques- 
tion to ask you, then I am through—” 
He paused and looked around the court 
room with a satisfied smile, as though he 
knew the answer would upset all the evi- 
dence that had gone before—‘‘What time 
did Jim get in on the night of January 
18th?” 

There was silence for a breath of time, 
the silence in which one can hear. his 
neighbor swallow, his own heart beat— 
then slowly, falteringly, came the answer: 
“At—at—twelve thirty,” the voice was 


scarcely above a whisper, but it reached | 


to every corner of the court room, and it 
is safe to say that. no ome was more sur- 
prised than Lawyer Dell. 

There was absolute silence while one 
might count ten, then the sobbing of the 
little old woman in the witness chair broke 
the stillness, and Lawyer Dell said: 

“Mrs. Hale, think, take a little time, but 
be sure of the time Jim came home.” 

“T am sure, oh, I am sure, I would to 
God I were not. O Jim, Jim, forgive me, 
forgive me, but I cannot say otherwise. 
O Judge,” she cried, turning with out- 
stretched hands, ‘I came here intending 
to say something entirely different, but 
I could not do it, I have never lied, and I 
could not make my lips say the words. 
But, Judge, my boy did not do this, in- 


deed, indeed he did not do this awful - 


thing. Look at him sitting there; is that 
a face that speaks of crime, Judge? He is 
only a boy, Judge, scarcely nineteen, and 
he is so good to me. Why, why, Judge,” 
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she swallowed and forced back the tears, 
while she dashed them off her cheeks with 
shaking hands, “when I was sick he waited 
on me with his own hands, and when the 
doctors had to inject morphine, he had to 
leave the room. Judge, Judge, for God’s 
sake hear my prayer and believe that my 
boy is innocent, and give him back to me. 
I know he will never drink again, and I 
will take him away, your Honor, and take 
care of him. 





‘On opening the door Jim had fallen in” 


“Judge,” and her voice dropped to a 
sobbing whisper, ‘‘you have a boy of your 
own; do you think he would be better if 
you took him from his mother tonight? 
I have no proof, your Honor, but I know 
by my mother’s heart that my boy is inno- 
cent of this crime as your own son.” 

Then, turning, with arms still out- 
stretched, she lifted her face down which 
the tears were coursing and suddenly she 
stopped, an ashen hue overspread her face, 
a look of bewilderment came into her tear- 
drenched eyes. She looked helplessly 
from the judge, who was vigorously polish- 
ing his glasses, to the district attorney, a 
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grim-visaged man, except for his kind blue 
eyes, who had sat and looked too long at 
a spot on the floor that somehow would 
dance, but who had now risen to make an 
objection, to which no one paid the slight- 
est attention, not even the judge, then to 
Lawyer Dell, who sat huddled down in 
his chair, a beaten look on his face, and 
she seemed to divine a peculiar quality 
in their glances—a pity for the hopelessness 
of her plea. 

She seemed to crumple, to wilt, and 
dropping to her knees, sought aid from the 
never-failing source: 

“O God,” she sobbed, ‘friend of the 
hopeless, help me now. Nothing but a 
miracle can clear my boy’s name, and 
Thou hast said, ‘Ask and ye shall receive.’ 
Perform this miracle now, I ask in Thy 
name. Amen.” . 

As the simple prayer of perfect faith 
was ended, the broken old woman fell to the 
floor in a swoon. Kind hands bore her 
from the room. There was scarcely a dry 
eye in the court, the prisoner weeping 
unrestrainedly on his outstretched arms. 
The district attorney was scowling fiercely, 
entirely unmindful of the fact that a tear 
trembled on his eyelashes. Lawyer Dell’s 
was the only cheerful face in the room; 
he was smiling, head thrown back, shoul- 
ders erect. The cause of his happiness 
was soon apparent, as he rose and said: 

“T have one more witness.” 

The district attorney half arose, then 
dropped back in his seat, while everybody 
was asking, “Who can it be?” for it was 
generally known that the defense had no 
witnesses, and when Mrs. Hale failed to 
establish an alibi, on which it was well 
known the defense built its only hope, 
everyone felt sure the case was lost. So 
everyone present, including young Hale, 
waited with bated breath. Then, like a 
bolt from the blue it came. 

“Reverend Father Kelly!’ was called. 

From down the aisle came the tall, 
gaunt figure of the dearly loved priest, pale 
and emaciated from his illness, his shabby 
black clothes hanging in folds from his 
thin frame, smiling happily, and unquench- 
able fire in his Irish blue eyes. 

Mr. Dell looked the priest over with 
puzzled eyes. What had he to say? While 
Mrs. Hale was on her knees, a note had 
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been quietly passed to him. Opening it he 
read: ‘‘Call me as a witness; ask about the 
time. Father Kelly.” 

After the priest was sworn and the 
usual questions asked, Mr. Dell continued: 

“Father, you know the prisoner well?’ 

“Ever since he was that high,” he an- 
swered, placing his hand even with his own 
knee, ‘‘and it was only the day of this 
terrible misfortune his mother sent for 
me to talk of him.” 

Ah! Lawyer Dell had his cue, wise old 
Father Kelly! 

“What happened during that. visit, 
Father?” 

“After we had talked a while about Jim, 
and what was best to do about him—he 
having asked his mother that day to take 
him away so he could get away from temp- 
tation—I wound and set Mrs. Hale’s 
sitting room clock for her.”’ 

“What did you set the clock by, Father?” 

“My watch.” 

“And your watch, Father?” 

“Was one hour fast.” 

The judge and district attorney sank 
back in their seats; only then were they 
conscious that they had been straining 
forward like hounds on the leash, and over 
the court room ran the cry, 

“The miracle! The miracle!” 

Lawyer Dell nodded, a satisfied look 
on his face, and the district attorney took 
the witness, even while he admitted to 
himself that it was worse than useless, for 
he knew there wasn’t a jury procurable 
in that community to convict a person 
after Father Kelly had proved an alibi 
for him. Nevertheless, as a matter of 
course, he put the questions: 

“Father, was it not strange that you, 
a Catholic priest, should visit a Protes- 
tant?” 

“T do not think so. I do not know a 
Catholic who is a better Christian than 
Mrs. Hale.” 

“Why did not Mrs.. Hale set and wind 
her clock herself?” 

“Because she could not reach it even 
when standing on a chair.” 

“How do you know your watch was one 
hour fast on this particular day?” 

“Sure, sir,” and Father Kelly smiled 
broadly, he always dropped into brogue 
when excited or amused, “I have that 


sorry misfortune to have as servants a 
pair of lovers, and when they want a bit 
of extra time to themselves, they set my 
study clock forward a matter of an hour. 
They were going to a wedding that night, 
and as my watch is’ that contrary it will 
not run unless I wind it, and I’m that 
absent-minded, I sometimes forget it, it 
stopped and I set it by the study clock 
just before I called on Mrs. Hale.” 

“When did you discover that your 
watch was an hour fast that day?” 

“It was the same evening when some 
friends called. When they were leaving 
they looked at their watches, and as my 
study clock and my watch said it was 
eleven o’clock, I would have believed, but 
my friends’ three watches said it was ten 
o’clock, and they hinted I was taking extra 
precaution to speed the parting guest, and 
so I had to believe the majority, and I 
decided then to discharge my servants 
again.” 

“Do you not think your help are taking 
undue liberties with you in setting your 
clock forward?” 

“And, sure, where’s the harm?” rushing 
to their defence. ‘“The poor childer never 
do it when I have anything important to 
attend to, and if I go to bed at eight, 
thinking it’s nine, it’s indebted to them I 
am for an extra hour’s sleep.” 

“How is it, when you must have known 
how much depended on it, that you did 
not come forward and tell about the watch 
and clock incident?” 

“It was only last week I recovered from 
the pneumonia, and this is the first day 
I’ve been outside the house. I came right 
over here when I heard the trial was set for 
today, and it was only when I heard the 
testimony of that poor mother that could 
not lie—God help her—that i knew the 
importance of the time, and—” 

“Your Honor, I did it; I killed Deen, 
and if you will let me, I will tell you all 
about it.” 

Every eye was drawn to the thin, sway- 
ing form of young Tress, who had made 
his way to the Judge’s bench while the 
priest had been talking. And without 
waiting for the judge’s permission, he went 
on in the husky voice of the doomed tuber- 
culosis victim. 

“T am all in, your Honor, and it won’t 
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make any difference to me what happens 
in a few weeks. 

“Tt was this way: Deen and I have not 
been on good terms for a good while; it 
doesn’t make much difference about the 
cause, and we quarreled at Bray’s that 
night. It was when Jim was trying to 
make peace between us that he got into 
it. Funny, isn’t it, that everybody present 
heard Jim and Deen quarrel, but nobody 
heard Deen and I? 

“Well, we patched it up because Jim 
insisted, and we all left together. Jim 
was pretty well in, and I took him home 
and left him on his mother’s step. That 








‘and the next day when I heard of their finding him dead, I wondered 


hurt. I was too angry. I went home and 
next day when I heard of them finding him 
dead, I wondered why they didn’t arrest 
me. I was too much of a coward to come 
up and tell all this before, even when I 
knew they had arrested Jim for it. And, 
then, too, I thought all along his mother 
knew the time he got home and so could 
clear him. : 

“T have been drinking steadily ever 
since, and my father, who is a very ‘just’ 
man,” and a sneer rested on the boy’s face 
for an instant, ‘and who believes. ‘if thy 
right arm offend thee, cut it off,’ turned 
me into the streets. I worked around the 





why they didn’t arrest me. I was too much of a coward to come up and 
tell all this before, even when I knew they had arrested Jim for it” 


was about eleven-thirty. I went to my 
own home and reached there about eleven- 
forty. Deen had left us as soon as we got 
out of Bray’s to go somewhere and get 
another drink. 

“My family saw me when I reached 
home and saw me go to my room, but they 
did not know that after I reached my room 
I decided I needed another drink. It was 
easy to get out without anyone seeing me; 
they had all gone to bed and it was easy 
to let myself in again about an hour later. 

“Well, after I got another drink and 
was returning home, I met Deen and we 
renewed the quarrel. He was very insult- 


ing when he was drinking, and I hit at 
him. I don’t know whether I hit him or 
not, but he lost his balance and fell heavily 
backward. 


I didn’t wait to see if he was 





taverns in which I had formerly spent my 
allowance, doing chores for a morsel to eat 
and a place to sleep. Then old ‘con’ 
gripped me, and I went down and out. 
They sent to my father and asked if I 
might go home, but he had no use for the 
prodigal. Then a saintly old lady, hearing 
of my condition and plight, sent word that 
I was to come to her house, and I have been 
with Mrs. Hale ever since, and—and—I 
guess that’s all, Judge.” 

Vainly they rapped for order as the 
judge discharged Jim, but the men in the 
court room had risen as one man, ard 
Father Kelly was borne to the street, while 
Jim slipped out quietly and soon had his 
mother in his arms, and she, with tears of 
joy streaming down her cheeks, thanked 
God for the miracle. 
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T the beginning of the Civil 
War there was no part of 
the Union that burned with 
truer patriotism, a more ex- 
alted determintion to uphold 
the Union at all costs than 
Oregon; and, naturally, it was 
the patriotism of the rough 
and ready pioneer who had 
crossed the plains in early 
days—the pioneer who val- 
ued peace, but was never 
without his gun, ready, if 
necessary, to fight to the death. They 
were lion-hearted people, these Oregonians, 
but as simple as they were brave, not given 
to analyzing motives, and able only in a 
rude and ready fashion to judge the actions 
of their fellows. One of their fellows, a 
pioneer of the very earliest days, who had 
settled with a few families and had 
formed the small town of Eugene, was a 
mild-eyed, gentle-voiced, sterling-hearted 
Quaker. He had three sons, and one of 
them tall, lank and raw-boned, but with 
an eye as blue and as deep as the sky, had 
started a little newspaper. . He followed 
the peace teachings of his father with an 
ardor and intensity that was only made the 
stronger by his firm belief that the source 
of this teaching was divine; that He who 
had promulgated the doctrine, “But I 
say unto you, That ye resist not evil: but 
whosoever smite thee on the right cheek, 
turn to him the other also,” was not only 
the Prince of Peace, but the Mighty God. 
Consequently it was the most natural 
thing in the world that when he contem- 
plated the fratricidal strife that actually 
began when Fort Sumter was fired upon, 
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he should urge upon the warring factions 
the necessity of peace. “God was in His 
Heaven, all was right with the world,” 
would they but trust in Him and follow 
His teaching. 

But the patriotism of Oregon pioneers 
did not read events in this way. To them 
the preaching of this kind of peace meant 
treason, and with moody faces, averted 
mien and half-muttered curses they passed 
by the young editor and the office from 
which he issued his unpretentious but fear- 
less newspaper. A few of the more neigh- 
borly tried to warn him and induce him to 
change his editorials, but they might as 
well have tried to put out a forest fire with 
penny squirts. So it is not to be wondered 
at that one day a band of these rough and 
ready men quietly marched down to the 
Quaker printing office, smashed the press, 
destroyed all the furniture, scattered the 
type broadcast, some of it being dumped 
in the river, and bade the editor seek new 
fields of labor. 

He had already been to the gold mines, 
and his temper and spirit can well be under- 
stood when it is related that soon after his 
arrival at the mines snow fell to the depth of 
fifteen feet on Florence Mountain and 
hundreds of miners were penned in camp 
without a word from wives, children and 
loved ones at home. When this lank lad 
heard the expressions of fierce anxiety 
of his rough mining comrades because of 
the failure of the mail to get through, he 
turned to them and with that impulsive 
unselfishness that has ever characterized 
his acts said, “Boys, I will bring your 
letters from Lewiston.” Afoot and alone, 
without a trail, he crossed the mountains, 
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the dangerous streams and wintry deserts 
of Camas prairie, fought back the hungry 
mountain wolves that followed him and 
would have torn him to pieces, bending 
beneath his load of loving messages from 
home. This brave and impulsive act came 
near costing him his life, and did so injure 
his eyes by snow-blindness that he has 
ever since suffered in them. 

Though ever an advocate of peace, his 
old comrades say that several times in 
defense of the weak, he faced the pistol 
or bowie-knife of the desperado, while 
the next day, perhaps, he was washing 
the clothes and soothing the pillow of a 
sick comrade. 

Afterward he labored in the mines of 
Idaho and Montana, and when the miners 
there heard of his bringing the mail to the 
other snow-bound miners, they urged him 
to start a pony express that they might 
get their mail without having to send 
hundreds of miles for it. Accordingly he 
and a companion formed an express line 
and carried letters in from the Oregon 
River, and gold dust out. His stablemen 
were Indians. He had lived with them 
and knew them as few white men did. 
He trusted them and was never betrayed. 
They cared for the horses, and held the 
. plunging relays as the riders dashed up 
after a wild ten or twelve mile run, leaped 
from the one steed, almost before it came 
to a standstill, panting and sweating, and 
bounded upon the back of the other. 
Fiercely ardent and ready to go off like 
an arrow from a bow, these wild bronchos 
dashed forward on another of those match- 
less night rides under the stars. The poet 
has told how he and his comrades went 
dashing into the Orient doors of dawn as 
the sun burst through the shining mountain 
passes, and thus lived the poetry he was 
afterward to write. 

Then came an insurrection of certain 
hostile Indians. They began to destroy 
property and kill men. Troops of the 
regular army tried to engage ihem, but 
found them inaccessible, as they occupied 
a natural series of castellated rocks near 
Mt. Shasta. In this way they had perfect 
control and domination of the only routes 
then known connecting middle and north- 
ern California, and it was impossible to 
get mail stages through as long as they 


held the road. Our Quaker poet urged 
the local justice of the peace to call for 
volunteers, and twenty-nine white men 
and thirty Indians responded. This band 
was then led by the Quaker youth and his 
partner, and where the troops of the regu- 
lar army had failed, this tiny handful of 
brave and determined men succeeded. 
Several lost their lives and many were 
wounded. Among the latter was our 
Peace Hero. An arrow was shot, going 
in at his face and coming out at the back 
of his neck. He was carried down, more 
dead than alive, on the back of an Indian 
woman who had been taken captive, and 
a wonderful proof of his power over the 
savage heart is found in the fact that this 
woman, though at first she contemplated 
hurling him from the steep precipitous 
paths over which she was compelled to 
carry him, finally voluntarily nursed him 
back to life and health. 

Years later he went to England and 
there made many friends among prelates, 
princes, philosophers, politicians and poets. 
Indeed, he was received with a high 
acclaim that has turned the head of many 
anoted man. Yet, when later the English 
people went to war with the liberty-loving 
Boer, he wrote a series of denunciations 
of his English friends that might well 
stagger the friendship of the most ardent. 

Still later, after he had long made Cali- 
fornia his home, when the people of San 
Francisco and the state of his adoption 
made wordy war against the Japanese and 
attempted to stir up strife because the 
subjects of the Mikado were getting a large 
foothold in the state, he wrote again with 
a tremendous vehemence that recked not 
of consequences, declaiming against the 
originators of the strife and calling upon 
the people of the Golden State to stand by 
the principles of human brotherhood that 
they professed. 

Such a man was unusually fitted by his 
experiences to be a poet, provided he had 
the divine gift of expression. The English 
were not long in discovering that he did 
possess it to a high degree, and they hailed 
him poet—the greatest poet America had 
yet produced. 

This poet is Joaquin Miller, christened 
by his parents Cincinnatus Heine Miller, 
but later adopting the new name because, 
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in his quixotic and chivalrous defense of 
a renegade Mexican of the name of Joa- 
quin, he had dared urge the dastardly 
crimes committed by the white man against 
this Mexican as some justification or at 
least palliation of the Mexican’s crimes of 
retaliation. 

Born in Indiana, his parents trekked to 
Oregon while he was still a mere child, 
and thence began that adventurous career 
that has always thrown a halo of the wildest 
romance around the name of Joaquin 
Miller. Well it would be for history’ had 
those who wrote about him ‘kept to the 
truth. . Unfortunately the very exuberance 
of the poetic nature, controlled by the 
Christian principles that so few seem to 
understand, combined with his poetic 
genjus, gave to the horde of little-minded, 
scurrilous scribblers a peg on which to hang 
all the wild and fantastic stories their 
pens wrested from their vicious and irre- 
sponsible imaginations.. During his whole 
life the poet has labored under this accu- 
mulating mass of altogether mendacious 
and scurrilous newspaper gossip, and it is 
time that the intelligent and thoughtful 
people of America learned, absorbed and 
disseminated the truth in regard to their 
great poet whose fame has added so much 
luster to the glory of American letters. 

A number of definitions of the word 
“genius” have been given to the world, 
and here is another one: “A genius is one 
who preserves the aspiration, exuberance, 
enthusiasm and fervor of the adolescent 
period, no matter what his age.” This 
definition especially fits Joaquin Miller, 
for, except when suffering severe pain, as 
he did in his recent illness, he is as much a 
boy as ever. Six years ago Arthur Mc- 
Ewen, one of the most brilliant journalists 
of California, wrote a confirmation of what 
I have just said: “Joaquin Miller is the 
youngest man in California—not in years, 
of course, for he must be seventy, but in 
' those impulses and illusions which differ- 
entiate reckless youth from calculating 
and sedate old age.” And elsewhere he 
remarks that “He is wise enough to keep 
his illusions and hang on to his eccen- 
tricities and enjoy them as much at seventy 
as he did at twenty.” 

What are eccentricities, anyway? And 
posings? I have always contended that 


Joaquin Miller was not a poseur. That he 
is eccentric is simply to say that he does 
not think and act as ordinary men and 
women do, men and women who are as 
alike as peas in a pod or bricks in a pile. 
He is himself and dares to be himself with- 
out any thought or care as to whether he 
is like anybody else or not. : 

It is his spontaneity, his naturalness, 
his perfect childlikeness of mind that lead 
him to do those things that people regard 
aseccentric. For instance, I once expressed 
to him the desire to meet Colonel John P. 
Irish, who was then editor of one of the 
leading San Francisco dailies. One night 
Joaquin came down to Oakland to deliver 
a lecture, and, being in the city, I attended. 
Unfortunately, some pressing duties de- 
tained me and I arrived at the lecture hall 
after he had begun to speak. The room 
was well filled. It must have been a lodge 
room, for at each end and on’either side 
there were small, raised platforms, on 
which were seats covered with canopies, 
such as are used for officers of secret 
organizations. Desirous. of: giving me a 
good seat, the usher took me to the raised 
platform on the side, on the right of - 
Joaquin. My entrance naturally dis- 
turbed the speaker, and, seeing who it 
was, and noticing that Colonel Irish sat 
immediately in front of him, the thought 
doubtless flashed. through Joaquin’s mind 
that here was a good opportunity to make 
the promised introduction. Accordingly, 
without any apology to his audience, he 
stepped from the:stand upon which he was 
speaking, took Colonel Irish by the hand 
and led him to where I sat, exclaiming, 
“James, Irish! Irish, James!’ and then 
walked back and resumed his speech. To 
say the audience was amazed is but to 
express it mildly, while Irish and I stood 
quietly laughing at each other, at the 
audience, and at Joaquin’s consummate 
imperturbability. 

Who, else. but a natural man, with a 
childlike mind, would have treated me as 
he did one morning when he had invited 
me to spend the day with him? I deter- 
mined to make a full day of it, so took one 
of the early trains, and with my camera 
slung over my back, arrived at “The 
Hights” soon after sunrise. Winter and 
summer the poet sleeps with his door wide 





























open. As I walked-up the steps I found 
him still in bed, but hard at work, writing. 
Before I had time to greet him, he burst 
forth in a gruff and harsh salute: “What 
do you mean by coming and bothering 
me at this early hour of the morning? The 
desire to write seizes me seldom enough, 
and when it.does, I-den’t-want to be both- 
ered by anyone coming to see me. Go 
into the garden!” 

Now many people would have been 
offended at a salutation like this, but I 
knew Joaquin too well to be such a fool. 
Hé simply meant what he said and no 
more. His whole nature was absorbed in 
giving expression to some thought that 
interested him, and I camesas a disturbing 
presence. He did not want me and said 
so emphatically; therefore I withdrew 
without a word to enjoy the delights of 
the garden. 

I sat there for half an hour or more, 
enjoying the flowers and looking ‘down 
upon the Bay of San Frgficisco, so beauti- 
fully described in his invitation to his 
little daughter to come up and live with 
him: 

“Steep below me lies the valley, 

Deep below me lies the-town 


Where great sea-ships ride and fally," 
And the world walks up‘and down. 


“Oh, the sea of lights far streaming, 

When the thousand flags are furled, 
When the gleaming bay lies dreaming 
As it duplicates the world!” 

But while I was enjoying myself, little 
by little there had seeped into Joaquin’s 
preoccupied brain the thought that, per- 
haps, he had been discourteous tome. The 
moment he saw this, with an intenseness, 
fervor and simplicity as of a little child, 
he jumped out of bed, regardless of the 
fact that he wore nothing but his pajamas, 
rushed into the garden, rapidly and silently 
picked a most beautiful bouquet, and then, 
stalking up to me where I sat eyeing him 
with unaffected amusement, he said, “If 
you can read what the flowers say, you 
will see that I am sorry for not having 
greeted you more hospitably this morning. 
I love you and am glad to see you, but I 
am very busy and want to work out what 
I have in mind. Excuse me for a little 
while.” During this speech, that calm, 
blue eye of his looked at me with tremu- 
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lous intenseness of simple trust and affec- 
tion that brought tears into my eyes, and 
I thought. then, as I have thought many 
times since, how little people understand 
this great, big, simple-hearted, bewhiskered 
boy. There was no more thought of effect 
in this action than there is in the simplest 
doings. of a child.. He had yielded to the 
generous impulse that struck him, without 
any more thought of incongruity or ludi- 
crousness than that displayed by a little 
child who rushes into a crowded reception 
room in its night-dress, to kiss papa and 
mamma good-night! 

As I sat there, however, cogitating over 
this interesting instance, somewhat in the 
fashion I have just written down, a new 
thought struck me. It was this: Though 
Joaquin does much of his writing in bed, 
I have never seen a photograph showing 
him at work. Now is the time to get one. 

Carefully I set up my camera, got every- 
thing ready, and then calmly and as si- 
lently as I could, stole up'the steps into 
his room. Ina moment his ire was aroused. 
With gruff impatience he called out, “What 
are you doing?” Deliberately proceeding 
to focus on him, I replied, “‘It.is not often 
the divine afflatus seizes me with the 
desire to make a: photograph of a man at 
work in bed. When it does, I don’t want 
a measly old poet to interfere with my 
work. You have your work to do and I 
have mine.” A merry twinkle came into 
his eyes and then he laughed outright. 

“Well, what do you want, anyway?” 

“All I want is that you will go right on 
with your work, just as yeu are, until I 
ask you to stop. Then I want you to hold 
still and look pleasant for a little while, 
until I tell you to resume your natural 
expression.” 

He did exactly as I asked him, and the 
result was I secured two of as fine negatives 
as I ever made, one of which is here repro- 
duced for the first time. - 

Here is another story that I gave to the 
world some years ago and that has since 
often been quoted as a proof that he is a 
mountebank and poseur. 

Lady Constance Rothschild, the wife of 
Mr. Cyril Flower, then a member of Par- 
liament, well known for the brilliancy of 
her salon, where the elite of England gath- 
ered together, once arranged for a grand 
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reception where Joaquin Miller was to 
- meet Mrs. Langtry, then at the height of 
her fame. Joaquin, when notified, asked 
Lady Constance if he might dress as he 
chose, and when the evening arrived, as- 
tounded and shocked the functionary at 
the door by appearing in a red flannel shirt 
and ‘blue overalls, which were tucked into 
tall miners’ boots, and wearing a very 
high-crowned, broad-brimmed sombrero. 
On greeting Lady Constance he pre- 
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stance. When the introduction took place, 
the poet seemed not to see the proffered 
hand of the beauty, but, instead, rapidly 
raised both hands to his sombrero, took 
hold of it and dexterously showered upon 
the astonished and delighted lady a pro- 
fusion of beautiful rose leaves, at the same 
time exclaiming, ‘“The tribute of the Cali- 
fornia miners—California, the land of 
poetry, romance and flowers—to ‘the 
‘Jersey Lily.’ ” 





HOME OF JOAQUIN MILLER, “THE HIGHTS,"”’ OVERLOOKING SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
The room built for Yone Nagouchi is on the left 


ferred the further request that he be al- 
lowed to enter the drawing room wearing 
his hat. On receiving her gracious per- 
mission, he entered that wonderful assem- 
blage as calmly and coolly as if he were 
the king ascending his throne, and delib- 
erately took up his place in a recessed 
window, with a book in hand, to intimate 
that he preferred to remain alone. 

When Mrs. Langtry appeared, robed 
with the perfection of taste that helped 
make her name world-famed, Joaquin 
advanced to meet her, led by Lady Con- 





Instead of this being posing, it was the 
childlike act of a poet, daring all convention 
to do a unique and poetic thing, and Mrs. 
Langtry once made the statement that 
though she had been graciously received 
by royalty and by the great of every kind 
she had never had a reception which to her 
was so beautiful, so pleasing, so to be 
remembered, as this of the simple-hearted 
poet. 

Here is a new story of Joaquin that. I 
think has never been told in print. . Miss 
Adeline Knapp, the poet and author, was 

















one of his near neighbors, and one day they 
were out driving together when they were 
stopped by a couple of ladies who inquired 
if they would kindly direct them to the 
home of Joaquin Miller. Without reveal- 
ing his identity, the poet engaged the ladies 
in conversation, and soon learned that they 
were from the East, were noted woman- 
suffragists, and were great admirers of 
his work. One of the visitors exclaimed 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘We have come all this 
way to see him because he is so strong an 
advocate of peace and writes so nobly 
about women being the greatest of heroes.” 
With a twinkle in his eyes, the poet calmly 
said: 

‘Well, ladies, Mr. Miller is away from 
his home and doesn’t expect to return for 
several days, but this lady by my side is 
Miss Adeline Knapp, the well-known poet, 
socialist and woman-suffragist. The best 
thing you can do is to invite yourselves 
home to dine with her.” 

Then quietly stepping out of the buggy 
and courteously raising his hat, he left the 
group. Miss Knapp was speechless with 
indignation. The poor woman was put 
in such a position that she couldn’t help 
herself, and at the same time her sense of 
humor was keen enough not to give Joa- 
quin away, so she drove home, followed 
by the ladies, and in her wrath simply 
placed upon the table a dish of cold beans, 
a plate and spoon for each of her visitors, 
and then invited them to sit up and partake 
of her frugal fare. 

Her risibles were much quickened by 
the way her guests took what she offered. 
One of them earnestly and solemnly asked 
if life were really as hard as this meager 
fare would indicate that it might be. Miss 
Knapp replied that she was indeed poverty- 
stricken and with the best desire in the 
world to be hospitable she could not give 
them more than she possessed. 

I have often wondered if the two ladies 
ever realized that they had been the vic- 
tims of Joaquin’s irrepressible youth and 
love of a practical joke. 

Many years ago, soon after he had set- 
tled in his present home, I asked him 
where he lived. His reply came promptly: 
“Three miles east, one mile perpendicular!’’ 
In that expression you have a graphic, 
symbolic statement of Joaquin’s mental 
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habitat. He lives nearer the rising sun 
than most people, and his normal dwelling 
place is ‘“‘a mile perpendicular.”’ His nest 
is on “the Hights”; his eye far-seeing, 
blue, prophetic, keen, kind; and his soul 
attuned, when he sings to the harmony of 
the spheres. 

Long after my first visit to him on “the 
Hights,” I asked him how it was that with 
all his great love and desire to be with 
his fellows, he isolated himself on a moun- 
tain top. With tears in his eyes and the 
solemnity that comes ‘only when a man is 
giving expression to the thoughts of his 

-heart, he stopped, and looking me full in 
the face, said, “I have always known that 
I was a poet and that God had messages 
that He wished me to deliver to men. I 
may not know all my own weaknesses, but 
I know somé of them, and I knew that the 
only way I could listen uninterruptedly 
to the voice of God would be to come up 
here, or to some other remote spot, where 
I could hear the Divine Voice without 
interruption.” 

He has made “the Hights” as individ- 
ualistic as is his own physical and mental 
appearance. The first thing he did was to 
plant a number of thousands of’ pine and 
fir trees, so that they form an immense 
cross that one can clearly see from the 
train as it passes through the valley miles 
away. Many of them he pianted with his 
own hands and daily dug about them and 
watered them, carrying the water up the 
steep slopes, so that he became familiar 
with each tree. He then proceeded to 
build a monument to Moses and a tower 
in honor of Robert Browning. The monu- 
ment to Moses is so arranged as to be his 
own funeral pyre. 

Joaquin’s well-known wish is that he 
shall be cremated here. He has written 
his own funeral address and has expressed 
the hope that all the people who care to 
will attend the ceremony, especially the 
school-children. His undoubted thought 
is that his death should serve as a lesson 
to the world of his belief that death is only 
a part of life, is a natural change, and is 
therefore not to be regarded as a matter 
for deep grieving, but for rejoicing at the 
improvement of the condition of the one 
who has passed on. : 

More than twenty years ago he brought 
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his mother to “The Hights,” built a 
special cottage for her to live in, and thence- 
forth devoted his time and attention to 
making her last days happy and comfort- 
able. They were a devoted couple—she 
proud as a mother could possibly be of 
him, he the same irrepressible joker and 
boyish jester he had ever been, always 
making her laugh at his antics and never 
so happy as when she seemed to forget her 
age and lived in the joyous present. Half 
the time she never knew whether to take 
him seriously or not, and I was often 
immensely amused when she took his great- 
est jokes as serious realities. One day he 
spun her a great yarn that I was his son, 
but that for good and sufficient reasons, 
which, however, he didn’t tell her, he had 
never let her know of my existence before. 
While he was telling this outrageous yarn 
he looked over at me and secretly gave 
me a most solemn wink. A little later, 
when he had gone out of the room, the 
dear old lady turned to me and asked, 
“And are you really Joaquin’s son?” And 
when I explained that it was only his fool- 
ing she laughed inordinately for quite a 
long time and then gasped out, “He’s 
fooling me like that all the time; and I 
never learn any better. If he was to tell 
me that he was his own grandfather in that 
serious way. of his, I believe it would take 
me some time to discover that he was 
fooling me.” 

When he first went to “the Hights” he 
had great dreams of making it not only a 
refuge for sickly and indigent poets and 
writers, but also a place where homeless 
tramps of any character or no character 
could find at least a bed and simple fare. 
In his “Building of the City Beautiful”— 
which, by the way, is one of the most 
idealistic civic dreams ever penned, and 
which every believer in true progress 
should read and study—he clearly outlines 
his thoughts in regard to these matters. 
When it came to the practical carrying 
of them out, however, he found that the 
tramps stole his bedding-and. were actually 
too lazy to chop firewood and -destroyed 
his furniture for that purpose, so that he 
was compelled to abandon his altruistic 
endeavors. Indeed, some visitors made 
themselves so obnoxious that he put up a 
sign on his gate refusing general admission 





to everybody. Part-of the sign quaintly 
intimates, ‘There is nothing to see up here 
except down yonder.” 

But if tramps and irresponsible visitors 
were excluded, his unbounded hospitality 
has never failed. Especially has he loved to 
have with him the poetic representatives 
of the “little brown men of Japan.” When 
Yone Nagouchi first came to California 
from Japan the poet built a little addition 
to his own cottage that he might keep 
the poetic Japanese—his fervent soul 
struggling to find expression through the 
intricacies of the English tongue—under 
his constant and loving supervision. Many 
times have I occupied this room, dedicated 
to Yone. Its roof was of tin, and to the 
pattering of the rain on it one night I owe 
one of the most remarkable exhibitions of 
memory power it has ever been my good 
fortune to witness. On the occasion of this 
particular visit. every room and bed in 
Joaquin’s various cottages was engaged, 
and there was nothing for it but that I 
should sleep with the poet himself. No 
sooner was I stretched out comfortably by 
his side than it began to rain, and as the 
fierce pattering continued, Joaquin ex- 
claimed, ‘““Do you know what that patter- 
ing reminds me of?’ He then began to 
quote passages from the Bible, Homer, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Virgil, Horace, 
Dante, Tasso, Fenelon, Bourdaloue, Cer- 
vantes, Lope de Vega, Hans Christian 
Andersen, Ibsen, Victor Hugo, Racine, 
Moliere, and many English and American 
poets and writers. I made a list the follow- 
ing morning as near as I could remember 
and later on hunted up nearly two hundred 
of these quotations. One seemed to sug- 
gest another to the poet and they came 
forth in a perfect string without either 
hesitation or delay. 

And this leads me to tell of a peculiarity 
that every intelligent observer notices 
when he first visits Joaquin, and that is 
that there is not a book to be seen about the 
place. Elbert Hubbard tells that when 
he noticed this fact and asked where the 
poet’s books were, he responded, ‘Books? 
To hell with books. Books are for people 
who cannot think.” And I might add that 
he has made the same remark to me several 
times, but he also added, “When I want 
a book, I write one.”” To many people this 
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vigorous language means nothing. but 
roughness and eccentricity because they 
have been trained to such an entirely 
different viewpoint from his. Men and 
women should learn to depend more upon 
their own powers of observation and 
thought and less upon books. Joaquin 
receives a large number of books sent him 
by publishers and admiring friends. He 
is a great reader of books that interest him, 
but he has so disciplir.ed his memory that 
he never keeps a book. He compels him- 
self to remember the most important 
things he reads. Hence, as soon as he is 
through with a book, he sends it down to 
the library of the Bohemian Club of 
San Francisco, or at least he used to 
do this before the earthquake and fire 
of 1906. 

In the fall and winter of 1910-11 he was 
quite sick, and for a time his life was 
despaired of. In his illness he craved the 
presence of his daughter, Juanita, who, 
with his wife, for many years had lived in 
the East. With childlike affection which 
made her feet swift, Juanita came and 
established herself by the bedside of her 
beloved poet-father, and her beneficial 
influence was immediately felt. Joaquin 
speedily improved, in spite of the doleful 
prognostications of his physicians, and 
in due time he was able to be removed from 
the hospital to “the Hights.” 

Then the devoted Juanita went back 
East, and in a short time returned, bringing 
with her, in triumph, her mother. And 
now the three of them are at home in the 
poet’s mountain cottage, happy in their 
reunion, and all his friends hope that 
many years of renewed health and increas- 
ing happiness are in store for him and 
them. 

In 1909 Joaquin’s publishers, the Whita- 
ker and Ray-Wiggin Company of San 
Francisco, published a new and complete 
edition of his works in six volumes. This 
was quite a notable event, as it gave the 
poet full opportunity to give to the world 
a few autobiographical notes of interest 
and importance, and to gather together 
all the prose and poetry he deems worthy 
of preservation. The books are hand- 
somely printed and bound and should find 
a place in every patriotic American’s 
library. To those who appreciate extra 
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fine books, I commend the edition de luxe, 
each volume of which is autographed by 
the poet himself. 

To my mind, Joaquin Miller’s poetry 
.Struck-a new note in American literature, 
a note which was as necessary for its 
development as the ‘“‘different’’ note of 
New England was necessary to-free it from 
the undue domination of old England. 

Just as Emerson, Holmes, Higginson, 
Thoreau and others of the first great epoch 
of American literature protested and re- 
volted against the English standards and 
set up.new, larger and better ones for 
themselves,.so does the Pacific Coast— 
the great West—protest against thcse 
limitations that the East has set upon 
American literature. America is larger 
than New England. There are higher 
mountains, deeper gorges and vaster plains 
in the ‘West’ than on the Atlantic coast, 
and the big trees, the petrified forest, the 
Yosemite, the Grand Canyon and the 
Mohave and Colorado Deserts are all 
wonders of the western portion of the 
United States. In addition to these things 
are the great western movements and 
industries, such as the pioneer movement 
and the development of the “days of gold 
in ’49”; the irrigation movement and the 
reclamation of millions of acres of the arid 
West; the development of the stock indus- 
try with its picturesque cowboy element; 
the out-of-door festival movement with’ 
its annual tournaments of roses, its flower, 
grape, water, apple, orange blossom and 
other festivals—all these things combine 
to make the West a vastly different coun- 
try from the East. And these differences 
naturally manifest themselves in the West- 
ern literature. Where the spirit and the 
environment are larger, wider, broader, 
more varied, the literature must reflect 
the differences, and the result is that there 
ought to be and is a new standard set up 
by the writers of the Great West. Uncon- 
sciously they protest against the attempt 
to crystallize, to definitely formulate, to 
conventionalize, to determine the final 
mould of things, exactly as the New Eng- 
land school of three-quarters of a century 
ago protested against the same spirit as 
manifested by the English in their criti- 
cisms of the literature of the newer and 
freer people of New England. Indeed the 




















early-day New England writers freely criti- 
cized each other. As Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson himself has written: ‘What 
saves this group from becoming a clique 
and a mere mutual admiration society 
was the fortunate variety of the personel 
temperaments that composed it. They 
were so dissimilar that they could not 
possibly duplicate one another; and thus 
they were absolutely prevented from im- 
posing on Boston anything like the yoke 
which Christopher North at one time im- 
posed on Edinburgh.” 

- Higginson himself, though a younger 
man, brought up under their influence, 
naturally reverent of their high powers, 
was yet self-willed, bold, independent 
himself, enough to live his own life and 
freely criticize the older men, ‘‘complaining 
of Emerson as being inorganic in structure, 
Hawthorne bloodless in style, Holmes a 
trifler, Longfellow occasionally common- 
place, Lowell often arrogant.” % 

In a growing country standards must 
grow to be adequate to the new needs. 
The greater American literature cannot 
spare one of the individualistic and orig- 
inal notes of the whole of Old England; 
it equally needs the voices of New Eng- 
land; but it is imperative that it shall also 
include the newer, stronger, more varied, 
and if necessary to a new classification— 
the bizarre, eccentric, exaggerated, buoy- 
ant, freer, less formal voices of the new, 
strange, varied, bizarre, eccentric, exag- 
gerated, buoyant, freer West. As Higgin- 
son used to remark: “We cannot spare the 
Englishman from our blood, but it is our 
business to make him more than an 
Englishman.” So with us of the Great 
West. We cannot spare the New Eng- 
lander from our blood, but we will make 
that blood richer, more active, flow more 
freely and excite to larger achievements. 
We will add fresh life, newer elements, 
more virility. 

There is always in the old, no matter 
how cultured or educated—unless they 
possess that cosmic consciousness that is 
so rare—a feeling that “they know.” 


They have lived their life and fixed their 
standards and they expect the next 
generation to accept them. One would 
think they would surely recall their own 
refusal to accept the standards of their 
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elders and their efforts to make newer— 
even if not better—ones of their own, 
and thus know too much to attempt to 
project their own lives into the present- 
day lives of their successors. But no! 
few of the race of men are gifted with this 
cosmic insight; hence we see members 
of Parliament willing to ‘‘eat stewed engine 
wheels for breakfast’’ if George Stephenson 
can make a railway train run at the 
frightful speed of ten miles an hour—and, 
perfect example, New England frigidly 
receiving as sacrilege Mark Twain’s ad- 
dress on Whittier (I think it was), which 
the world has ultimately recognized as a 
legitimate and delicious piece of satiric 
fooling, well worthy a place in its litera- 
ture. Did not Mark Twain himself have 
the independence and foresight enough 
(even as did Stephenson in regard to his 
own accomplishments) to see this and. to 
disregard the judgment of Boston in that 
he placed this “dead failure,” this address 
that was received with “frigid silence,” 
this “‘piece of sacrilege,” in the collected 
edition of his works. He knew the standard 
by which it was judged was narrow, pro- 
vincial, pedantic—and that later wider, 
more manly standards would accept it 
for what he knew it to be. So with Joaquin 
Miller. He cut loose from all standards 
of every nature and kind. He sang like 
the lark and mocking-bird—not by rule— 
but because he must. Ordinarily it re- 
quires far more courage than the ordinary 
mind can imagine to break loose from 
scholastic tradition and to write simple, 
natural, spontaneous poetry, without any 
reference to the subjects and standards 
of the past. For scores of years, nay, for 
centuries, English poetry, in a large meas- 
ure, had been conventionalized. © Certain 
themes were supposed to be “poetic,” 
and certain methods of treatment were 
allowable, and to go: outside of these was 
to violate poetic precedent, and to subject 
oneself to severe and harsh criticism. 
Only four classes of minds can ever be 
found to dare such criticism. These, 
broadly speaking, may be thus divided: 
(1) The foolish, who—as the proverb says 
—rush in where angels fear to tread; (2) 
the simple-hearted, amiable egotists who, 
unconscious of standards on the one hand 
or of the strength or weakness of their own 
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verse on the other, insist on singing in 
their own way whether people listen or 
not; (3) the boldly courageous, who dis- 
sent from accepted standards and by open 
violation seek to change and remodel them; 
and (4) the geniuses who, familiar with 
all the standards, aware of their strength 
as well as their weakness, and self-conscious 
of their own powers, unhesitatingly brush 
these standards aside and by sheer force 
of genius and inherent power conquer 
prejudice, trample down opposition, win 


nothing, he copied nothing. He had come 
into this great new West in its earliest 
days. Here he was scholastically trained 
far better than many a man boasting the 
literary degrees of Eastern universities, for, 
as he says: “Divest the mind at once of 
the idea that the schools of Oregon were 
inferior. I have never since found such 
determined students and omnivorous 
readers. We had all the books and none 
of the follies of great centers.” Yet in 
spite of this training—rather than be- 
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the admiration of the ingenuous and sin- 
cere critics and contemptuously laugh at 
thos¢ who would have them pour their 
new wine into old bottles. 

Of the third class Whitman is the con- 
spicuous example, while Browning stands 
as the illustrative genius of the fourth 
class. Miller, on the other hand, in those 
early days, can be relegated only to the 
second class of singers, though to the 
analysis there offered must be added a self- 
consciousness of power—of genius. As one 
studies his earlier poems he sees that with 
a simplicity of heart, pathetic in its inten- 
sity and directness, Joaquin Miller totally 
ignored conventional subjects and methods. 
He patterned after no one, he imitated 





cause of it—he saw things with a 
simple mind, free from either the ban- 
dages or spectacles worn by most men. 
He saw the new country in all its wildness, 
grandeur, mystery and newness—its differ- 
ence from the settled East and Europe— 
and he saw frontier life in all its rough 
rudeness, its wild vagaries, its brutal open- 
ness, its defiant profligacy, but also in all 
its glory, splendor, romance, poetry and 
primitive power. From this new and 
“‘different’’ life he chose his stories and his . 
subjects. He made an alluring warp, 


which he shot through and through with 
the woof of gold, silver, shine and shadow, 
sunset and sunrise glory of a new and 
What other poet 


splendid environment. 




















had ever seen such pure blue skies, gorgeous 
morning and evening displays in the 
heavens, fleecy clouds, midnight stars, 
snow-white mountains that companion the 
stars, flowers of resplendent as well as 
exquisite and tender beauty, majestic 
trees, canyons, waterfalls, primeval for- 
ests, lands of standing rocks, flower-be- 
spangled prairies, sun-scorched deserts; 
who but he had companioned the strange 
and fantastic yuccas, cactuses, palms, palo 
verdes, smoke-trees, mesquites, giant syca- 
mores, sequoias, suaharas, cereuses and 
the million and one blossoming plants of 
this varied Western soil, climate and alti- 
tude; who but he knew the rattlesnake, 
centipede, tarantula, Gila monster, chuck- 
walla, side-winder, campamouchi, vigneron 
and the lizards, insects, bugs and creeping 
things of desert, canyon, mountain, forest 
and western wild; who but he foregath- 
ered with those weary travelers over 
thousands of miles of Oregon trail, with 
pioneer hewers of primeval forests, first 
farmers, trail-makers, prospectors, miners 
from all lands, city-builders of the earliest 
days; who but he lived with and assimi- 
lated the life of the Indian on mountain 
height, in lava bed pastures, forest shade, 
canyon depth, rocky cave and sea-girt 
isle? Can anyone name the poet besides 
Joaquin Miller to whom nature and circum- 
stance had given so many and varied ad- 
vantages? The world has not yet seen him. 

All he did was to be himself, tell his own 
story, relate what his own eyes had seen, 
his own heart experienced, his own pulses 
had throbbed to. He came before the 
world as a new poet as he worked with a 
master-hand in the material thus God- 
given to him. He poured out his soul in 
such strains as the world had never before 
listened to, simply, naturally, or, as he 
himself puts it: 


‘Because. the skies were blue, because 
The sun in fringes of the sea 

Was tangled and delightfully 

Kept dancing on as in a waltz, 

And tropic trees bowed to the seas, 

And on and bore, years through and 

through 

And birds i in blended gold and blue 

Were thick and sweet as swarming 

And sang as if in Paradise, 

And all that Paradise was spring— 

Did I, too, sing with lifted eyes, 

Because I could not choose but sing.”’ 
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As one of the greatest of English critics 
wrote of him: “In no poet of modern days 
can we find so much originality and so 
little that is traceable to either modern 
or ancient sources. Mr. Miller writes from 
what he has seen with his own eyes and 
heard with his own ears; he has drawn 
from the fountain of his own inspiration, 
from his own feelings and fancies, tempered 
and touched by a thousand influences of 
strange climes and characters and cir- 
cumstances unknown to the range of expe- 
rience which falls to the lot of most versi- 
fiers.” 

Mr. Miller, regardless alike of praise or 
blame, has continued to write upon his 
own themes and in his own way, and, to 
my mind, largely justifies the almost com- 
mon English judgment that he is by far 
the most original and the truest poet 
America has yet produced. 

There are several other heroic elements 
in his character aside from this, which are 
worth fuller mention than I have given 
them. As a careful student of all Joaquin 
Miller has written, I have yet to find in 
either his prose or verse one word com- 
mendatory of war. Individual heroism 
he has strongly commended, but, true to 
his Quaker principles, he has stood firmly 
and immovably for the life of peace for 
individuals, states and nations. 

His very name, Joaquin, recalls an act of 
heroism in his earliest verse. His second 
volume was entitled Joaquin et al, and the 
title poem was devoted to Joaquin Murieta, 
the bandit, whose career had recently been 
arrested by the rifle of the sheriff. The 
bandit had been universally hated and 
execrated, denounced and vilified by 
press, public and rostrum. Doubtless his 
later acts justified all these condemnations. 
But it is the work of the poet and philoso- 
pher, and the analyst of character, to 
penetrate to causes, to find motives and 
to deal but praise or blame with even- 
handed justice. Miller sought to show, 
truthfully, that Murieta had been vilely 
and cruelly treated by men of the new and 
alien race, and that only when driven to 
desperation, when they tried to silence or 
kill him so that his just causes for com- 
plaint might not appear, did the manhood 
in him rebel, and he began his career of 
systematic pillage and rapine. Ridge, a 
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fellow-poet, had stated that “Americans”’ 
had driven Murieta from his mining claim 
on the Stanislau River and had shockingly 
mistreated his wife. Helpless to secure 
redress, he had taken his wife, rendered 
almost insane by such treatment, to a spot 
on the Calaveras River, where he took up 
a new claim and began work. Again a 
mob of ‘‘Americans” drove him away. He 
then engaged in another occupation, 
neither honorable nor beneficial, but one 
which the “Americans” uttered no protest 
against. He became a professional gam- 
bler. While so engaged he had occasion 
to visit his half brother, who lived not far 
distant. He returned, riding a horse his 
brother had loaned him. This horse had 
been stolen, and the owner happening to 
recognize Joaquin upon it, not only 
claimed the animal, but called- upon the 
“Americans” to help him punish the foreign 
thief. This, in those days, meant death. 
Joaquin protested that his brother had 
honestly bought the horse, and that, in 
good faith, he had borrowed it. The effect 
of his remonstrances was to send the mob 
after his brother, and then a rude lynch- 
law court was organized, which, after a 
farcical trial, ordered the brother hung 
upon the nearest limb, and that Joaquin 
be tied to the trunk of the same tree and 
publicly flogged. Both sentences were 
carried out, with the rude jocularity that 
often characterized such proceedings when 
not based upon truth and justice. Is there 
any wonder that these repeated outrages 
made of the unhappy Mexican an Ish- 
maelite and that henceforth his hand was 
against every member of the race that 
had so brutally treated him? 

After his violent death Miller took up 
the gauntlet in his behalf—not’in defense 
of the evils he had committed, but in 
reprobation of those who had perpetrated 
crimes against him. It was an act of 
daring and moral heroism that few have 
ever been able to appreciate. It has cost 
Miller years of misrepresentation and 
falsehood, abuse and slander. Irresponsible 
writers have followed the lead of those 
who, at the time, declared that he was 
himself of the banditti type, and multi- 
tudes of the English-speaking world have 
a prejudice against the poet, believing that 
these totally unfounded and malicious 


assertions must be true. There never was 
a greater falsehood uttered, but almost in 
silence the poet has gone peacefully on his 
way, waiting for time and truth to justify 


Exactly in the same way has he been 
censured: for his relationship with the 
Indians and his noble and heroic words 
in their defense. He had associated and 
even lived with the Indians and knew them 
well. Yet when the. Madocs went on the 
warpath, Joaquin and his partner, Moun- 
tain Joe, followed a band of marauders, 
located them and then, with friendly 
Indians as scouts, led Judge Gibson and 
his posse against the hostiles, who were 
firmly and securely ensconced in the 
granite peaks of Castle Crags. After a 
rude skirmish, in which several lost their 
lives on both sides, night began to approach 
and’ white men do not fight Indians to 
advantage in the dark. And here let the 
poet tell his own story: . 

“Joe led around to where Gibson stood 
on the rocks behind the trees, looking 
anxiously up and out for the regulars. 
He had already lost several of his Indian 
volunteers and one white man. 

“Despairing at last of any aid from 
Captain Crook, he crept down to Joe and 
his anxious men and said: ‘Boys, we must 
make a charge through the marsh at this 
narrow neck and finish it hand to hand. 
Who will go with me?’ 

“Nearly if not all eagerly pressed to his 
side, but he hastily chose only the few 
who were best equipped with hand weap- 
ons, and dashed on through the long, 
strong grass and mud and water. Joe had 
made us all cut holes in our blankets and 
put our heads through, the best shield in 
the world. Flint arrows” {the Indians 
were not using firearms, but only bows 
and arrows] “are like little saws on either 
edge. Their flint teeth catch in the wool 
and will not go through. 

“Our charge had been so sudden that 
there was no time for the enemy to rally. 
‘But for all that we were met by a fearful 
shower, and I think safe to say that each 
man had at least a dozen arrows clinging 
to-his blanket as we rushed into the 
brushy fortress. But we all got safely 
through the marsh. Soon Gibson held up. 
a hand with an arrow in it, and some 
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others were hit in the hands and arms. 
But we kept on till we began to hear our 
own men coming on and up from other 
like charges through the marsh, and it 
seemed we had.entirely won. 

“Gibson called a halt, so as to be careful 
about hitting our own men, when suddenly 
there was a deluge of arrows and I dropped 
at his side. I felt no real pain, as one 
would think, with an arrow thrust through 
the side of my neck and face till the point 
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stuck away out at the back of my neck, 
but I was stunned. It seemed to me as if 
my head had been crushed, and I remember 
putting up my hand to feel my head. This 
was, perhaps, because the arrow had pierced 
so nearly the base of the brain. I do not 
remember anything else about that day and 
very little else about the next year. . . 
“A young man kneeled down as another 
held my head, and cutting off the arrow’s 
point, drew the shaft through my face. 
I felt this and felt a relief as they heaped 
up leaves and made a pillow for my head. 
I remember hearing men shout from the 


top of the savage fortress and knew the 
fight was done and won. 

“The disabled men were carried down 
from out Castle Rock by women prisoners. 
The one who carried me on her back had 
lost both her boys and husband in the 
battle. She was not kind at first. They 
tied my head close to hers so that she * 
could steady it with her hand. Then I 
talked to her in her own tongue, which I 
had learned very perfectly from our 





Indian children. She then told her sorrows 
and said I must be her boy in place of the 
ones killed. When I did not or could not 
answer, she told me that if I would be her 
boy she would not drop me over the ledge 
as she intended when she came to the 
natrow place where only the mountain 
sheep went down. They laid me under 
some cedars down by the Sacramento 
River, and the Indian woman was truly 
as a mother to me.” 

This story is confirmed by several credit- 
able eye witnesses, and is proof that Miller 
did not side with the Indians when he 
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deemed ‘them wrong. Yet whenever they 
have been unjustly attacked, his voice 
has been loud, clear, persistent and forceful 
in their defense. Six times has the poet 
fought the Indians and in three battles 
was he seriously wounded, twice in addition 
to the time just recorded. His service in 
the campaign at Castle Rocks lasted forty- 
eight days, viz., from March 16 to May 2, 
1857, according to the records in the state 
adjutant-general’s office, and though he 
provided his own horse and equipments, 
he never received, nor asked, for any 
compensation for his services. Poets and 
patriots do not fight for pay; they fight 
for principle. 

Yet he has always cried out for. justice 
for the Indian. He has seen the cruel 
wrongs inflicted upon them, and after 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s noble endeavors, 
no one in California has written more 
powerfully in their behalf than Joaquin 
Miller. 

He has also, in season and out of season, 
insisted upon a strict and literal following 
of the doctrine of the brotherhood of man. 
During the time of the “sandlot” days 
in San Francisco, when Dennis Kearny 
was stirring up the hearts of the unem- 
ployed against the Chinese, there was no 
voice in California which spoke for justice 
for them loud enough to be heard above 
the uproar save that of this tawny-haired, 
gentle-spirited, strong-souled poet. He 
believed in the principle of human brother- 
hood and was prepared to defend it to 
the very last drop of blood. 

Then, too, during the agitation of 1909 
against the Japanese, he took exactly the 
same attitude. San Francisco, the San 
Joaquin Valley and many sections of the 
state were bitter against the small brown 
men. But, during all the turmoil, from 
his peaceful dwelling-place on “The 
Heights,” overlooking San Francisco Bay, 
Joaquin denounced those whom he de- 
clared were demagogues and defended the 
Japanese. — 

In the two first stanzas of his last great 
poem on San Francisco he sings the praise 
of the City of Destiny as none but he 
could do, and then: 


“Nor shall your prophets now forget, 
Now that you stand sublimely strong, 
How when these vast estates were set 





With granaries that burst in song, 

You spurned the heathen at your feet 
Because he begged to toil and eat; 

Because he plead with bended head 

For work, for work and barely bread. 

Yea, how you laughed his lack of pride. 
And lied and laughed, and laughed and lied 
-And mocked him, in your pride and hate. 
Then in his gaunt face banged your gate! 


“Nay, not forget, now that you rise 
Triumphant, strong as Abram’s song, 
How that you lied the lie of lies 
And wrought tne Nipponese such wrong, 
Then sent your convict chief to plead 
The President expel them hence. 

Ah me, what black, rank insolence! 

What rank, black infamy indeed! ....» » 
Because their ways, their hands were clean, 
You feared the difference between, 

Feared they might surely be preferred 
Above your howling, convict herd! 


“Their sober, sane life put to shame 
Your noisome, drunken penal band 
That howled in Labor’s sacred name. 
Nor wrought, nor even lifted hand, 
Save but to stone and mock and moil 
Their betters, who but asked to toil. 
Your harvest-fields cried out as when 
Your country cries for fighting men, 
And yet your hordes, by force and fraud, 
Forbade this first, last law of God! 

And you? You sat supinely by 
And gathered gold, nor reckoned why! ’ 


Equally strenuous, too, was his defense 
of the helpless Jew .against the Russian 
tyrants and murderers. “Seldom -has the 
cause of the Jew been so forcefully pre- 
sented to professed Christians as by this 
poet: 

* TO RUSSIA! 


“Who tamed your lawless Tartar blood? 
What David bearded in her den 
The Russian bear in ages when 
You strode your black, unbridled stud, 
A skin-clad savage of your steppes? 
Why, one who now sits low and weeps, 
Why, one who now wails out to you— 
The Jew, the Jew, the homeless Jew. 


‘Who girt the thews of your young prime 
And bound your fierce divided force? 
Why, who but Moses shaped your course 
United down the grooves of Time? 

Your oy millions ali today 
The hated, homeless Jew obey. 
Who taught all poetry to you? 
The Jew, the Jew, the hated Jew. 


“Who taught you tender Bible tales 
Of honey lands, of wilk and wine? 
Of happy. peaceful Palestine? 
Of Jordan’s holy harvest vales? 
Who gave the patient Christ? I say, 
Who gave your Christian creed? Yea, yea, 
Who gave your very God to you? _- 
Your Jew! Your Jew! Your hated Jew!” 
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In the same way he fought for Cuba. 
Years before any other potent voice was 
heard crying for the release of this people 
from the intolerable tyranny, bondage and 
murder of Spain’s relentless officials, he 
was prophesying the freedom of this fair 
land in verse: 


“She shall rise by all that’s holy! 
She shall live and she shail last; 
Rise as we, when crushed and lowly, 
From the blackness of the past.” 


“She shall rise as rose Columbus, 
From his chains, from shame and wrong, 
Rise as Moraing matchless. wondrous— 
Rise as some rich morning song— 
Rise a ringing song and story, 
Valor, Love personified. 
Stars and Stripes espouse her glory, 
Love and liberty allied.’ 


His course during the war between 
Great Britain and the Boers can be called 
nothing less than heroic. For it must be 
remembered that the English had ever 


been his heartiest admirers, the greatest . 


sounders of his praises, his most generous 
critics, and the largest purchasers of his 
books. He knew their national sensitive- 


ness, their pride, their resentment against © 


criticism which seemed to affect their 
national honor. Yet regardless of personal 
consequences, indifferent to anything but 
what he conceived to be the right, he 
wrote, one after another, with a rising 
note of protest and censure of the British, 
his “Chants of the Boers.”” And how they 
rang out! No one could misunderstand 
them. They were body blows, right from 
the shoulder, aimed with deliberate pur- 
pose, backed and guided with the irre- 
sistible power and tremendous force of 
noble principle and characterful genius. 
Would any but a hero have dared say such 
things? Would any “pleasant singer” or 
“writer for money”’ have thus openly flung 
censure and denunciation into the. face, 
nay, into the hearts and minds of his best 
customers? His own words written a 
decade before apply with appropriate force 
at this epoch: ‘‘Why have we so few true 
poets and fearless prophets to lead the 
people upward today? Because they 
gather money, and gather money, and 
gather money with the right hand, and 
write poetry with the left hand.” 

All through his life he has stood faith- 


fully and sincerely by avowed principles, 
regardless of results. When a committee 
of ladies waited upon him in Washington 
and informed him that he had been chosen 
to write a poem for the unveiling of an 
equestrian statue of a hero—the hero of 
“the bravest battles that ever were 
fought”—he coolly began to lecture them 
upon the inconsistency of a professedly 
Christian nation in erecting “these pitiful 
monuments to strife,” saying not one in 
forty was a work of art, and that he hoped 
and believed that the last one of them 
would be ‘‘condemned to the scrap heap 
within the next century.” He finally told 
them, however, that if they would call 
the next morning, he would have a few 
lines ready on “the bravest battles that 
ever were fought,” and when a solitary 
one of the ladies courageously appeared, 
he gave her these stanzas: 


“The bravest battle that ever was fought; 
Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world you will find it not; 
It was fought by the mothers of men. 


Bae not with cannon or battle shot, 
ith sword or braver pen; 
Nay, not with eloquent word or though, 
From mouths of wonderful men. 


“But deep in a woman’s waiied-up heart— 
Of woman that would not yield, 
But patiently, silently bore her part— 
Lo! there in that battlefield. 


“No marshaling troop; no bivouac song; 
No banners to gleam and wave; 
And oh! these battles they last so long— 
From babyhood to the grave. 


“Yet, faithful still as a bridge of stars 

She fights in her walled-up town— 

Fights on and on in the endless wars, 
hen silent, unseen—goes down.”’ 


It is only one of many such things, yet 
it should be noted. In his younger days 
Joaquin wrote a novel and a play that 
became very popular and profitable. Yet 
in his last book he says: “I have always 
been sorry I printed it, as it is unfair to 
the Mormons and the Chinese.” 

When his marriage to Minnie Myrtle 
proved unhappy, and the poor, misguided 
and wrongly advised woman went up and 
down the country denouncing him in 
public lectures which she delivered, he 
never once made any reply, or uttered a 
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harsh word about her. And before she 
passed away in New York, in May, 1883, 
she sent for him and reminded him of a 
promise she had made him in the days 
of their marriage, twenty years before, 
that if he died first, she should write him 
well before the world and allow no wrong 
to be done his memory. And she recalled 
that he had made her a similar promise, 
which she now wished to claim. The 
promise was renewed and in the satisfac- 
tion and comfort that came with it, she 
passed away. The following year, in his 
“Memories and Rime” Joaquin penned 
a tender, touching and yet truthful sketch 
of their relationship together. It is one 
of the most pathetic things in literature, 
and to the ingenuous heart reveals the 
real Miller—clearer, perhaps, than any- 
thing else he has penned. Only a brave 
man and a true man could have written 
so simply, so naively, so frankly about his 
own unwisdom, and the causes that led 
to their separation. The concluding words 
are: “I bought a little bit of ground in 
Evergreen Cemetery and there the hand 
that writes this laid the poor, tired lady 
to rest, forgiving, and begging God to be 
forgiven.” 

He is essentially the poet of the West. 
In his preface to the original (London) 
edition of his “The Ship in the Desert,” 
he wrote: “I have been true to my West. 
She has been my only love. I have remem- 
“bered her greatness. I have done my work 
to show to the world her vastness, her 
riches, her resources, her valor and her 
dignity, her poetry and her grandeur.” 

And who can forget the noble ring of 
words in his “Pictures”: 

““My brave world-builders of the West! 

Who loves ye best? 


Who holds ye still, of more stern worth 
Than all proud peoples of the earth?” 


He even made the West to weep at 
Tennyson’s death: 


“Our redwoods drip and drip with rain..... 
Against our rock-locked Golden Gate 
e hear the great, sad, sobbing main.” 


His ‘‘Songs of the Sierras” opens with a 
love note: 


Come with me 


“Come to my sunland! 
To the land I love.” 





How he loved his unfinished West, his 
far-away land: 


“So far that you wonder whether : 
If — would know it should you fall down 
ea d ” 


He knew it was but beginning its growth. 
He saw that: 
“The new finished garden is plastic and wet 
From the hand that has fashioned its un- 
peopled shade.” 
Yet for it all it was 
“The heart of the world’s heart! 
West!”’ 
and he bade it 
“Look up! Look out!” 


West! my 


_His poems on Arizona, Alaska, the 
Yosemite Valley, the California and Ore- 
gon pioneers, the majestic mountains of 
the West, the Golden Gate, Fremont, 
Father Damien, Japan, Westward Ho! 
shows his deep and undying love for the 
West, and while he has written exquisitely 
of England and Italy, of Jerusalem and 
Palestine, he is and forever will be, in- 
separably connected with the “unfinished 
West,” where men as well as the country 
were to be found in their primitive sim- 
plicity, strength and power. 

When he tried to sing of the South, he 
felt the great majesty of the mighty 
“Father of Waters,” but was compelled 
to exclaim “But I must have mountains, 
mountains, the wilderness, not these pol- 
ished, civilized levels, even though never 
so stately and vast.” He longed for the 
place his genius had described: 

“There snow-topped towers crush the clouds 
And break the still abode of stars, 

Like sudden ghosts in snowy shrouds, 

New broken through their earthly bars, 


And condors whet their crooked beaks 
On lofty limits of the peaks. 


“O men that fret as frets the main, 

You vile me with your eager gaze 
Down in the earth for fat increase— 
Eternal talks of gold and gain, 

Your shallow wit, your shallow ways.” 


The West was ever a call to him and 
to all men to high and noble endeavor: 
“Behold this sea; that sapphire sky! 


Where Nature does so much for man, 
Shall man not set his standard high?” 
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His faith in the future of this great 
western land is expressed in his epilogue 
‘to “The Ship in the Desert”’: 
“Lo! from this land 
Of Jordan streams, and Dead fea sand, 


The Christ shall come when next the race 
Of man shall look upon His face.” 


I have long regarded his poem, ‘‘Co- 
lumbus,” as the greatest poem expressive 
of a nation’s destiny that was ever written, 
and not once but scores of times I have read 
it to intelligent people and they have 
said, ‘I have never seen one-tenth of its 
beauty until it was read to me.” I have 
referred to this not from egotism, but to 
insist upon a careful reading of the poem 
itself. With most poets repetition is a 
sign of lack of thought and paucity in 
power of expression, but with Miller his 
repetitions are like the regularly recurrent 
blows of a pile-driver or the sweetly insist- 
ent repetitions of the dove. Let me ask 
the reader of this poem to consider the 
first reply of the Admiral to his timorous 
mate. The Admiral looks at him with 
surprise and as a matter of course says: 


“Why, say: ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!’”’ 


In the second stanza the mate comes to 
him again, and again asks the question. 
This time consider the Admiral sunk in 
his own imaginative dream. As one who 
speaks in his sleep he replies: 


“Why, you shall say at break of day: 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’ ”’ 


In the third. stanza, after they had 
sailed and sailed, the mate again asks the 
question, but this time, as it leaves his 
lips, it arouses the ire of the Admiral. and 
with petulant anger the reply is hurled 
forth: 

“Sail on! sail on! and on!”’ 


When a fourth time the mate asks the 
question the reply comes, as the poet says, 
“like a cleaving sword,” leaping through 
the darkness of midnight, the hopelessnes 
of hell itself, regardless of everything, 


“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’’ 


Then note in the last stanza the near- 
collapse, physically, of the strenuous- 
hearted Columbus. Everything grows 
dark even to him and it was the darkest 


of all dark nights; the dark night when 
even he himself had lost all hope. Yet such 
was the tenacious fiber of his soul that even 
against the hopelessness that possessed him, 
he peered through the darkness and com- 
pelled his sailors to keep the prow of his 
vessel buffeting the waves to the west. 

I well remember the first time I read 
this poem at Roycroft. Elbert Hubbard 
was there and a number of distinguished 
visitors from all parts of the world, as 
well as the “boys and girls” of the Roycroft 
shop. I had given some lectures on Cali- 
fornia, and before I left was asked to repeat 
the Joaquin Miller lecture and be sure to 
conclude it with ‘‘Columbus.” In both 
these lectures my attention was forcibly 
arrested by. the earnest and absorbed 
attention of a young fellow whose whole 
facial expression and physical and mental 
make-up denoted the artist. I soon 
learned that it was Mr. Richard Kruger, 
known to Roycrofters by the endearing 
term of ‘‘Dickie the Artist.” ‘At that time 
he was doing a lot of the finest of the illum- 
inating work that was bringing fame to 
the Roycroft shop, as well as filling up all 
his spare time in the study of landscape 
painting. 

Perhaps it was two years after this that 
on answering a ring at my doorbell I was 
both surprised and delighted to find stand- 
ing at my door “Dickie the Artist.” He 
had just arrived in southern California, 
and almost his first act was to come over 
to Pasadena to see me. In five minutes 
he was in the midst of his story, told with 
the most delightful and inimitable German 
brogue, and with a vivacity and charm 
of expression and gesture that made the 
recital as dramatic as it was interesting 
and amusing. It would fill a book to tell 
the whole story, and some day I hope to 
have the pleasure of writing it with Mr. 
Kruger’s embellishments. My | lecture 
had decided him to come to California, 
but he hadn’t the money to pay his railway 
fare, so had made. a virtue of necessity 
and had tramped the whole way from 
East Aurora, New York, to Los Angeles, 
California, a distance of fully three thou- 
sand miles, except when he had been able, 
just as other tramps do, to steal a ride on 
a brakebeam or cajole the brakeman to 
allow him to ride in a freight car or caboose. 
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It was months before he reached the 
desolate, forbidding and awe-inspiring 
deserts of Arizona and  .~uthern Cali- 
fornia. Hitherto his spirit had triumphed 
over every obstacle, but these awful wastes 
seemed to break down his resolution and 
he came mighty near to turning back. 

“Then,” he said, “I remember der time 
you recite ‘Columbus’ and you yell ‘Sail 
on!’ at us until I nearly fall off der back 
of my seat. And den I say to mineself, 
‘Dickie Kruger, you lazy rascal, Valk on! 
Valk on!’ Den I take new couragch and 
I valk on, and at last I reach Los Angeles, 
and now I am here. Der finest picture 
Dickie Kruger can paint belongs to you, 
and at the same time I shall illuminate for 
you on parchment Joaquin Miller’s poem 
‘Columbus.’ Because if it hadn’t been 
for you and dat poem Dickie Kruger vould 
never have got here.” 

Some months afterward Dickie again 
stood at my door. He had under his arm 
a long, panel-shaped package, and on 
opening it there was a perfectly beautiful 
illuminated copy of ‘Columbus,’ sur- 
rounded by an elegant frame. When I 
spoke to him about the frame, with that 
off-hand, generous sweep of the hand that 
his intimate friends know so well, he 





replied, “Pay for der frame? Vot do you 
mean about paying for der frame? I haf 
peen so long getting the poem to you dat- 
der frame is der interest!”’ 

And so the exquisite illumination (and 
“der interest”) hangs in_our little sitting- 
room as one of its chief adornments— 
to my mind a wonderful memorial of the 
power of this poem over the human heart. 

In concluding this necessarily imperfect 
sketch of the poet and his work, let me 
call attention to one other fact that clearly 
proclaims him a great man as well as a 
great poet. When Edwin Markham wrote 
his ‘Man with the Hoe,” and George 
Sterling his ‘Testimony of the Suns’ and 
“A Wine of Wizardry,” no critic in Amer- 
ica was more pronounced and clear in 
singing their praises than he. With critical 
discernment he called the attention of 
the world to the power of their verse and 
generously placed a laurel wreath of vic- 
tory upon the heads of each of the younger 
men. When a man rises above jealousy 
and honestly and sincerely sings the 
praises of those who are likely to take 
his own honored position, or even to stand 
on higher ground, he has proven himself 
“man” indeed. And such, dear old friend, 
I hail and greet thee! ™ 


VIOL AND TRUMPET 


BE ewe: viol’s music greets the languid ear 
With something of a smile 

And leads the overburdened heart to hear 
And leave its load the while; 


Then stealing softly through the beating brain. 
It bids the tumult cease; 

And where the galling bitterness had lain 
It leaves the balm of peace. 


By other ears such tones may be enjoyed,— 
But give to me the breath 

Of valiant trumpets wrestling with the void 
To loose its bond of death! 


Give me their resolute, convincing tones 
With power to convey 

A stern vitality to yielding bones,— 
A spirit to the clay! 





—Henry Dumont, in “A Golden Fancy.” 
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England states, with a storied past 

and a still more brilliant future, 

Rhode Island, the smallest state of 
the Union, looms large in the- new vista of 
New England progress. Putting aside the 
old story of the Rhode Island mother 
carefully watching her child lest he should 
stumble and fall out of the state, and like 
contributions to the humorous literature 
of vacuity, we come down to the solid facts 
which, added after the manner of two and 
two make four, produce a sum total that 
should be the envy of many states five 
times the size of Rhode Island. 

Rhode Island was founded 
as a “lively experiment,” 
and such it proved to be. 
On the portico of the mag- 
nificent capital at Provi- 
dence is inscribed the 
unique birth certificate of a 
state: “To hold forth a 
lively experiment that a 
most flourishing civil state 
may stand and best be 
maintained with full lib- 
erty in religious concern- 
ments.” In contradistinc- 
tion to the other American 
colonies, with the single 


Geen in the palm of the New 


‘of local taxation. 





times, Rhode Island was the first colony 
to strike out the name of the king from 
her charters. 

Always a restless community, and with 
the virus of religious freedom in her veins, 
she explicitly declared as early as 1765 
that in herself alone was vested the right 
Angered, rather than 
over-awed, by the appearance of the 
“Gaspee,” an armed sloop of war, the men 
of Providence sent.it up in flames June 10, 
1772. Nor was this the first overt act, for 
three years before the men of Newport 
had sunk an armed sloop bearing the sig- 
nificant name of “‘Liberty.”” ~These events 

antedating the “Boston 

‘ Tea Party” and “Lexing- 

ton” would seem to make 

good Rhode Island’s boast 

that it fired the first gun 

against the crown, and that 

the first blood of the Revo- 

lutionary War was spilled 
in its blue waters. 

The foundation of the 
great American navy was 
laid at this time. Rhode 
Island was the first state 
to create a navy of its own, 
and captured the first prize, 
a British frigate, off New-. 
port. Seeing its success, 





exception of Connecticut, 
Rhode Island was _ privi- 
leged to elect its own gov- 
ernor and was represented 
abroad by its own colonial 
agent. Notwithstanding 


these evidences of unus- 
ual freedom for those 





ROGER WILLIAMS LANDING 
PLACE 


This monument, situated at the cor- * 


ner of Gano and Williams streets 
marks the site where Roger Williams, 
the founder of Providence, landed in 

une, 1636, and obtained from the 
ndians a grant to lands covering 
what is now that part of Rhode 
Isiand situated west of Narragansett 
Bay. Acity — was adopted in 
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the. Continental Congress 
chose Rhode Island to ex- 
ecute plans for a colonial 
navy, and Esek Hopkins, 
the first _commander-in- 
chief, and three-fourths of 
all the officers were from 
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this state. In the later war 
of 1812 it was another 
Rhode Islander, Commo- 
dore Perry, who fought 
the immortal battle on Lake 
Erie when he ‘met the 
enemy and they are ours.” 

Rhode Island was the 
thirteenth state to enter the 
Union—and noting her pro- 
gress without dwelling on 
her size, who would dare to 
say it was unlucky thir- 
teen? Things did look bad 
for a while, though, when 
little Rhody, already a 
Siamese affair made up of 
“the Island of Rhode Island 
and the Providence Plan- 
tations,” fought stoutly for 
the religious freedom clause 
in the Constitution of the 
United States. Nor did she 
blink her eyes when it was 
seriously proposed to sever 
the two parts and add one each to Massa- 
chusetts and to Connecticut. 

However, Roger Williams, driven from 
Salem through religious intolerance, had 
founded a colony of stern stuff when it 
came to matters so vital to the future 
welfare of the nation. Thus do the 
pages of history record that Rhode 
Island—little Rhode Island—alone and 
single handed, after having valiantly con- 





RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, PROVIDENCE 
Contains many paintings and relics of great value, among them being 
the jacket worn by Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry at the time of 
his victory on Lake Erie 
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OLD STONE MILL, NEWPORT 


Which has created a never-ending controversy as to its origin 


tributed to the success of the Revolution, 
fought the other twelve American colonies 
in a bloodless battle, and victory resulted. 
The emphatic yet slow-spoken drawl of 
the typical native Rhode Islander has even 
today some of the positiveness that must 
have been “bred in the bone”’ in those 
early days of American history. 

Having at the start inserted this impor- 
tant historical peg upon which to hang 
a rather comprehensive story 
of Rhode Island, we can safely 
turn back the pages of history, 
without losing the place. 
Longfellow’s immortal poem 
on the old Norse Tower 
which stands on the lower 
shores of the state with its 
skeleton “in rude armor 
dressed,” attempts to prove 
that Rhode Island was the 
original point of discovery by 
the hardy mariners of the 
Old World. This, with cer- 
tain hieroglyphics on the 
rocks of the shore, would 
seem to form a _ substantial 
basis for the argument that 
the great state of Rhode Island 
has a “skeleton in the closet.” 
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To hoist the an- 
chor, set the topsails 
of the old square 
rigger and cruise 
around over Narra- 
gansett Bay as of 
three hundred years 
ago is a simple mat- 
ter when you have 
an authentic history 
as a chart. The 
shores of this beau- 
tiful body of water 
attracted the white 
man and Indian 
alike, and every 
cove and inlet has 
its traditions of the past. One hundred 
years ago should we have entered the har- 
bor of Newport, we would have found it the 
then great transatlantic shipping port of 
America. In the primitive newspaper we 
could have read its congratulations to the 
port of New Amsterdam, now New York 
City, declaring that it might some day 
rival Newport itself as a shipping point.. 
Alack! Newport’s star as a great city of 
shipping and commerce set with the dawn 
of the Revolution, and she paled into a 
twinkling satellite, only to shine as a fash- 
ionable summer resort. Such are the vag- 
aries of history. 

Rhode Island is and has been the most 


Dedicated September, 1898. 





SILVER SALVER had ite hand 4 
Presented to Commodore Matthew C. Perry, U.S. N., by the State of Rhode Island, ad 1ts hand 1ooms 


in recognition of the services rendered b 
between the United States and Japan. 
, Of Providence, in 1855 


IN 





RHODE ISLAND 





RHODE ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE 


One of the finest buildings of its kind in the country 


densely populated state since the forma- 
tion of the Union. In 1790 it held 6.8 
per cent of the inhabitants of New Eng- 
land, and one hundred and twenty years 
later,in 1910, 8.3 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation of the same section was credited to 
it. Since the first census was taken the 
population in these states has multiplied 
more than six times, while that of Rhode 
Island has multiplied almost eight times, 
giving a population in 1910 of 542,610. 
The state has changed from an agricul- 
tural community of one hundred years 
ago, when it shipped foodstuffs to all parts 
of the world, to a great industrial com- 
monwealth. The farms were abandoned 
for the mill, and 
the “Saturday 
night wages” in 
the last fifty years 
have very nearly 
deporulated some 
of the agricultural 
sections of the 


state. : 
Rhode Island 
in its evolution 


from a farming to 
a manufacturing 
state did not 
change over night. 
It became a com- 
munity of weavers, 
and every town, 
village and hamlet 


a distinguished son in negotiating a treaty for the weaving 
ade by the Gorham Manufacturing Compan 


” of woolen stuffs, 























cotton and wool bed spreads, together with 
coarse linen. These hand looms lingered 
until as late as 1840, although the manu- 
facture of woolen goods on a broad scale 
as a business enterprise began in Peacedale 
in 1814.. Thomas Hazard was the founder 
of this business, and the name has been a 
prominent one in Rhode Island ever since. 

Among the house weavers: of those 
early days were many illustrious persons, 
the most-conspicuous one being Judge 
Whalley, regicide, who lived to the ripe 
old age of 102 years. The patterns woven 
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by many itinerant house to house weavers 
were varied and well named. “Chariot 
Wheels and Church ,Windows” was a 
bold large design; “Church Steps,” a 
simpler one; “Bachelors Fancy,” “Devils 
Fancy,” ‘Five Doves in a Row,” “Shoot- 
ing Star,” “Rising Sun,” “Rail Fence,” 
“Orange Peel,” “Dutch Tulip,” “Rose in 
Bloom,” “Bricks” and “Blocks” and “Five 
Snow Balls” were exceedingly popular 
patterns of that day. The weaver visited 
the house after the manner of a modern 
dressmaker and was supposed to be 





UPPER HARBOR FROM THE PROVIDENCE COUNTY COURT HOUSE, SHOWING 
GREAT POWER STATIONS 














familiar with all these patterns at the 
behest of the housewife. 

So marked has been the change in the 
general character of many sections of 
Rhode Island that there are parts of it 
today as inaccessible from the point of 
modern transportation as they were nearly 
one hundred years ago. 

Take, for instance, the western central 
part of Rhode Island in the neighborhood 
of West Greenwich. This has earned the 
title of “The Wilderness of Rhode Island,” 
and its rocky hills and valleys overgrown 
with underbrush are the haunts of wild 
deer to this day. 

About the most conspicuous place in 
this locality is the charcoal town of Foster, 
which supplies most of the manufacturing 
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jewelers of Providence and vicinity with 
the fuel for their work. In this strange 

part of the state is also Mount Tom 
and Eskoheag Hill, both well known to 
those who love to penetrate the interior 
for the rugged beauty of nature. 

From the crest of Mount Tom one may 
look down the Wood River Valley on a 
scene which has been called the ‘‘Switzer- 
land of Rhode Island.’”’ To be sure, the 
snow-capped peaks of the Old World moun- 
tains are missing, but the shifting shades of 
color, lightened by the lazy clouds in the 
sky, present a scene of unusual pic- 
turesqueness to the eye of the visitor. 

Further to the west is Beach Pond, half 
in Connecticut and half in Rhode Island, 
which, although still inaccessible except by 





EAST SIDE OF PROVIDENCE RIVER AND CRAWFORD STREET BRIDGE, PROVIDENCE 
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carriage or automobile, has 
been recognized for years as 
an ideal summering _ place, 
and many people make. the 
journey from the nearest rail- 
road stations of Hope Valley 
or Greene to this picturesque 
spot, where they spend the 
summer in fishing and camr- 
ing. 

Beach Pond is the terminus 
of the famous “ten rod road,” 
extending across the state 
east and west to Narragar- 
sett Bay. Although the cor - 
monwealth some years ago 
established the road, 165 feet 
wide for its entire length, 
with the idea of making it one 
of the finest roads in the 
state, unlucky indeed is the 
automobilist who ventures 
on the western end of it, for 
practically nothing hassince been done there 
and today hardly more than a path along 
the right of way remains. It is one 
of many such threads that have been 
carelessly dropped under the pressure of 


an industrial awakening, waiting to be 
picked up again by. the state and carried 
to completion. - However; Rhode Island 


Fronting on North Main Street, Providence. 

occupied by Rhode Island Colonial Assembly, which on a 4, 1776, 

two months prior to the Declaration of Independence in Philadelphia, 

adopted the famous act renouncing allegiance to Great Britain. 

was the first official Declaration of Independence made by any colony. 
Building now used by Sixth District Court 
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OLD STATE HOUSE 
Built 1763. Ocieinally 


This 


road-making of recent years has been of a 
high order. The experiment of making 
tar and gravel roads was first tried out 
in this state, and the heavy line of 
automobile traffic, along its shore roads 
has proven their worth. Rhode Island 
appreciates the value of good roads, and 
new appropriations are made each year 

to hold and maintain its prestige 








THE ARCADE, PROVIDENCE 


for the finest thoroughfares in 
any New England state, and 
-this is doing more than any- 
thing else to open up its in- 
accessible regions to modern 
farming methods. 

In its educational institutions 
the state of Rhode Island has 
indeed been fortunate. Probably 
no college in the country can 
claim so many alumni within 
its own city and state as Brown 
University. The city of Provi- 
dence and thé whole state is 
fairly alive with Brown gradu- 
ates. The judges, the lawyers, 
the doctors, the politicians— 
they are all Brown men, and 
so it is said Brown University 


Built 1828, in the form of an Ionic Greek Temple. Its pillars are the 

largest monoliths in America excepting those of the Cathedral of St. 

John the Divine, New York. They are twenty-two feet long and three 

feet in diameter, and were cut by hand in the town of Johnston. Build- 

ing extends from Westminster Street to Weybosset Street. Contains 
stores on three floors, opening on to galleries 


practically rules the state. 

The founding of Brown 
University dates back one 
hundred and forty-seven years, 
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HOMESTEAD OF ESEK HOPKINS 
He was the first admiral of the American Navy. The house is situated on Admiral 
Is now open to the public as a 


Erected in 1756. 
museum of Colonial relics 


Street, Providence. 


when it was started as the Rhode Island 
College by the Philadelphia Baptist As- 
sociation. Until 1804 the college struggled 
against adversity, graduating a few stud- 
ents each year through great pefsonal 
self-sacrifice on the part of its presidents, 
who preached and taught the long -years 
through.. On this date Nicholas Brown, 
a successful merchant of Providence, con- 
tributed $5,000 to the college to remain in 
perpetuity as a fund for 
the establishment of a 
Professorship in Oratory. 
The trustees of the college 
were overjoyed at this gift 
and voted that the col- 
lege be called and known 
in all future time by the 
name of Brown Univer- 
sity. The Brown family 
have made many larger 
bequests in the years that 
followed, but the sig- 
nificant. fact still remains 
that it only cost $5,000 
to name a university in 
1804. 

In more recent years 
Brown University has 
been exceedingly fortu- 
nate in the number and 
amount of money turned 
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over to it by its 
friends, and many 
new buildings have 
been added; but its 
usefulness as an in- 
stitution, its real 
growth, came under 
its eighth president, 
E. Benjamin An- 
drews, who graduated 
from the institution 
in 1870. With his 
accession in 1889 the 
university began to 
take on new life and 
purpose. Its growth 
was nothing short of 
phenomeral. Prob- 
‘ably no college presi- 
dent in the world 
ever was held so close 
in the affection of the 
undergraduates as 
“Benny” Andrews. President Andrews, 
who was greatly beloved by the students 
of the university he had built up, resigned 
his position in 1897. Even today, fifteen 
years after he turned the :institution over 
to his successér, Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, 
the name of E. Benjamin Andrews is 
cheered to .the echo on the campus at 
commencement time. One of the oldest 
institutions in America Brown University 


” 





STATE ARMORY, PROVIDENCE 
With the Dexter Training Ground, containing nine acres 
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has played an important part in its his- 
tory. The old university hall still stand- 
ing on the campus at Providence was used 
as a barracks and hospital during the 
Revolution. 

The Rhode Island State College at Kings- 
ton is doing good work in advancing the 
agricultural interest of the state. Num- 
erous denominative colleges and academies 
situated in various places throughout the 
state also contribute to the educational 
advantages in conjunction with a most 
excellent public school system. 

The property qualification for voters of 
Rhode Island is still in vogue in the state, 
and it is the only commonwealth in 
America which still adheres to the old law. 
None but a free holder, one who pays 
taxes, can vote for a public officer whose 
duties provide for the appropriating of 
money for roads or schools, or any of the 
public improvements. 

In fact, Rhode Island is so full of sur- 
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prises in its details of government that . 





one is almost persuaded that it has prea 


served a sort of individual independence 
unbroken since the days of its original 
charter. It has.no county government 
of any consequence, the local affairs being 
taken care of by a system of town govern- 
ments; a Rhode Island town is as big as 
most western counties, the distance across 
some being twenty miles. It is made up 
of “villages,” ranging in population from 
a few hundred to several thousand. 

A state of peculiar contrasts, Rhode 
Island stands out distinctly as an ex- 
ample of how a great commonwealth can 
be both little and big, at one and the same 
time. 

“What Cheer,” the historic welcome of 
the Indians to Roger Williams upon the 
occasion of his first landing, has ever been 
a familiar word of greeting in the state 
even to this day. 

So again ‘““What Cheer,” Rhode Island! 


MAIN BUILDING DEXTER ASYLUM, PROVIDENCE 
Almshouse of the city. Situated in the finest residential section of the city, and self- 
supporting as the result of Ebenezer Knight Dexter leaving to the town of Providence 


in 1824, forty acres of land and $60,000 to establish a home for the poor. 
worth at least $1,000,000 


Property now 














WOONSOCKET 


The City on the Blackstone 








dustrial link céiéctine 

southern Massachusetts 

with northern Rhode 

Island, the city of Woon- 

socket stands on the fa- 

mous Blackstone River, 

which turns more water- 

wheels than any other sin- 

gle stream in the country. 

At almost every mile or so 

its waters are curbed by 

massive dams generating 
power to turn the wheels of hundreds of 
large manufacturing plants.. The Black- 
stone River gets its name from the 
Rev. William Blackstone, who is said to 
have been the founder of Boston, which 
settlement he felt constrained to leave be- 
cause of his religious views. In this he 
shared the sameifate as Roger Williams, 
with the difference that he went as a mis- 
sionary among the Indians of northern 
Rhode Island, riding astride a buil; and the 
Blackstone Valley, now teeming with 
industry, is replete with the historical 
associations of his early pilgrimage. A 
monument ‘now marks his grave at Lons- 
dale,ea few miles south of Woonsocket. 
Little did he dream, however, that the 
valley through which he toiled as a de- 
fender of the faith would some day become 
a great industrial center, sending its manu- 
factured products to every part of the 
world. “Made in Woonsocket and shipped 
to every part of the world” is no dream of 
the future. It is an established fact today. 
This city, so well supplied with water power, 
with an unlimited amount of pure water 
coming from the streams and wooded hills 
of southern Massachusetts, has an unique 
advantage in manufacturing competition, 
and the growth of Woonsocket in popula- 
tion during the past ten years has incre .sed 


over thirty-five per cent, reaching a total 
in 1910 of 38,125. Not only this, but the 
last census shows that the capital invested 
in local manufactures in five years increased 
over seventy-nine per cent, which comes 
very near being the record figure of any city 
in the country. The growth of Woonsocket 
as an industrial center lies in the fact that 
there are many different kinds of business 
and as a result the depression of hard times 
is not felt. The laboring classes rarely feel 
the effects of panics and are mostly people 
whose industry and contentment operate 
greatly to the advantage of Woonsocket, 
for labor troubles are practically unknown. 

Although there is a large so-called for- 
eign element among the laboring classes 
of Woonsocket, there is a remarkable free- 
dom from crime of a serious nature. The 
numerous churches of all leading denom- % 3 
inations make their influence felt in the ’ 


‘community. The city has‘a splendid new * 


granite court house, a new $100,000 og 
office and a large, commodious p Geet, Ee OP 
A. building built by popular sutscription. 

Woonsocket is today one of the largest 
woolen and worsted yarn centers.in Amer- 
ica, and the new mill sites and factories 
are extending her suburbs to a remarkable 
degree. It is largely due to the broad 
policy of Governer Pothier, inaugurated 
years ago when he was mayor, in the grant- 
ing of exemption from taxation that has 
brought from abroad thriving industries 
that have invested millions in Woonsocket. 
Governer Pothier in this matter has been 
very unselfish in that while he is treasurer 
of various yarn plants and other concerns 
he has not hesitated to invite competition 
through this policy, although not asking 
for one dollar of exemption for any of the 
manufacturing enterprises that he is 
interested in. Such an unselfish purpose, 
extending over a period of years, has seen 
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its. results. Many prominent French 
manufacturers have come to -America and 
established their mills iri the city of Woon- 
socket. Among these are: “Thiberghien 
of Tourcoing,” France, owners of the 
French Worsted Company; “Lepoutre of 
Roubaix,” France, owners of the Lafayette 
Worsted Company; ‘‘Desurmont of Tour- 
coing,” owners of the Desurmont Worsted 
Company; ‘‘Alsace Worsted Company,” 


mente 
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France. This has not always been so, for 
thirty years ago the English-speaking 
people predominated among the working 
classes. These were succeeded by the 
French, while today the Poles, Italians 
and Armenians are beginning to make 
themselves felt. 

The Manville Company, with four big 
mills, three here and one in the neighboring 
village of Manville, all under the manage- 


A PORTION OF BLACKSTONE RIVER THAT TURNS MORE MILL WHEELS THAN 
ANY OTHER STREAM IN THE UNITED STATES 


owned by local capital, including the Guerin 
interests and others of Woonsocket. 

This is a tremendous showing as the 
result of the activity of one man who 
believed in his city, for it has resulted in 
making Woonsocket one of the largest 
worsted and yarn centers in the country, 
producing yarns spun by the French, 
Belgian and Bradford processes. * In fact 
the mill operators of Woonsocket are largely 
of French descent, including thousands 
of Acadian and Canadian French and 
hundreds coming directly from /a belle 


ment:of United States Senator Henry F. 
Lippitt, manufactures cotton products 
that, in the form of dress fabrics, sheetings, 
shirtings, draperies, handkerchiefs and 
collars and cuffs, are sold all over the 
world. 

Not only is Woonsocket famous for its 
cotton and woolen mills, but it has other 
immense works of almost equal importance. 
The Woonsocket Machine & Press Com- 
pany, manufacturers of cotton machinery, 
is one of the largest interests of its kind 
in the country. Their work is to take the 
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MAIN STREET AT DEPOT SQUARE, WOONSOCKET 














bare walls of a new cotton mill and put 
in every item of machinery to make it 
operative. During the past few years it 


has fitted up many of the largest’ cotton 
mills in the South. 

Woonsocket, with the nearby village 
of Millville, Massachusetts, is also the 
home of the immense works of the United 
States Rubber Company, the largest in the 
world, and the famous ‘‘Woonsocket’’’ 
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instead of unyielding wood or metal sur- 
faces, and perhaps no other invention 
has carried the conquest of Yankee inge- 
nuity farther or more successfully into the 
markets of the world. 

The Lawton Spinning Company, at the 
northern end of the city, is one of the 
largest independent thread mills in the 
country. It is on the site of the old Harris 
Woolen Mill, which was noted all over the 
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A VIEW IN ONE OF THE CITY PARKS OF WOONSOCKET 


boots and shoes are prized from the hunt- 
er’s camp in Maine to the logger’s camp 
in Wisconsin. Fourteen hundred opera- 
tives are engaged in the work and turn 
out twenty thousand pair of shoes a day, 
together with eight thousand pair of boots. 

In addition to the rubber mills is the 
plant of the American Wringer Company, 
whose: product is known wherever the 


modern laundry methods are practiced. 


This institution, the biggest of its kind in 
the world, was the father of the invention 
for wringing clothes between rubber rollers 


world. Edward Harris, who built the 
mill in 1863, was one of the foremost Abo- 
litionists of New England and was closely 
associated in anti-slavery work with Wen- 
dell Phillips, Garrison and others. He was 
a friend of President. Lincoln and enter- 
tained him in the campaign of 1860 at 
Woonsocket. 

The Taft-Pierce Machine Works of 
Woonsocket, owned largely by New York 
and Washington capital, has a world-wide 
reputation in the manufacture of fine ma- 
chine parts and the building of the intri- 
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cate machinery necessary in the -develop- 
ment of new inventions. 

The railroad facilities are ideal. Two 
large new freight houses are being projected 
to take care of the ever-increasing business, 
and busy lines lead off in many different 
directions. Woonsocket is a great railroad 
center and a trolley center, and with the 
coming of the Grand Trunk railroad it 
will have as transportation factor many 
avenues for new business opened up in 
northern and Canadian points which can- 
not but greatly benefit her enterprising 
manufactures. 


equally divided between the public schools 
and parochial schools, but a peculiar fact 
is that there has not been more than one 
negro scholar in the schools of Woonsocket 
for the last ten years. The Rachel Harris 
Training School with day and evening 
sessions is a unique institution in that 
married women can join the evening classes 
for cooking and sewing. The Teachers 
Association of Woonsocket, organized 
about ten years ago, is a strong educational 
force of the city, and the scope and char- 
acter of its entertainments during the 
year are of a very high order. Various 





THE ALICE MILL, WOONSOCKET 
Largest rubber mill in the world, and named after the daughter of Joseph Banigan, the Rubber King 


Woonsocket, because of its geographical 
position, midway between the cities of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, is one of the centers to 
benefit by the reaching out of electric 
railways to the mill villages. It has seen 
the gradual closing of the village stores and 
the diverting of the trade to its retail 
merchants, who estimate that their places 
of business are supplying the principal 
wants of the people of not less than forty 
communities reached by the electric rail- 
ways.centering in Woonsocket. 

Notwithstanding the industrial progress 
of Woonsocket, the educational features 
of the city have not been overlooked. The 
school children of Woonsocket number 
approximately eight thousand, which is 


women’s clubs have done much in civic 
betterment. 

In the financial phase of city life, Woon- 
socket is indeed exceptionally strong, for 
its four National and three savings banks 
and a trust company have aggregate de- 
posits of over $16,000,000, besides a strong 
and well-managed Building and Loan 
Association. These bankers have always 
dealt liberally with manufacturers located 
within its borders and are prominent factors 
in the success and solid prosperity of 
Woonsocket, a city in which with plenty 
of power and money and plenty of push 
and energy back of the money, the wheels 
of industry are always turning, making 
it one of the best labor markets in New 
England, if not in the United States. 
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Photo by A.L. Merrill, Woonsocket 


A GROUP OF NEW BUILDINGS RECENTLY ERECTED IN WOONSOCKET 
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PROVIDENCE 
SS and th BIG FIVE 








HE city of Providence is Rhode 
Island’s principal gateway. It 
is one of the richest cities per 
capita in the United States. Al- 
though formerly a conspicuous 
port for a heavy foreign commerce in old 
days of sailing craft, for some reason it lost 
its prestige in this direction and turned 
inwardly for development of its great 
manufacturing interests. That the mari- 
time industry of the city has recently 
come to life again in the shape of a through 
line of passenger and freight boats to the 
Mediterranean, is a sign that Providence 
has recognized its advantages as a world 
city, for with its direct connection to 
Canada and the Pacific Coast through 
the extension of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
road, it desires to live up to all the re- 
quirements of a good up-to-date terminal 
and to have its wharves become direct 
shipping depots across the broad Atlantic. 
When the first transatlantic liner recently 
whistled up Narragansett Bay the whole 
city of Providence extended a cheery and 
noisy reception. Today the enthusiastic 
Providence citizenship: believes it sees 





an opportunity to become the first city 
in New England, for the government has 
appropriated $1,000,000 in conjunction 
with the state to build adequate docks 
and deepen the channel for vessels of 
deepest draught. As the metropolis of 
the state and the second city in New 
England, Providence is already world 
known. It is advertised by its industries 
in every section of the globe. 

If you ask the man from Providence to 
dwell upon its greatness he holds up one 
hand from which he enumerately pulls down 
one finger at a time as he describes the 
“Big Five” that have made Providence 
world famous. First and foremost of 
these will be the manufacture of jewelry, 
with its allied interests, in which Provi- 
dence, including its suburbs, leads the world. 
Millions and millions of dollars worth of - 
chains, rings and pins are shipped broad- 
cast each year, and Providence is literally 
the “vanity box” of the nation. The im- 
mense plant of the Gorham Mfg. Co., Silver- 
smiths, is the pride of Providence, though 
it is said East Greenwich was a rival for 
its hand in younger days. Jabez Gorham 
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THE LANDING OF ROGER WILLIAMS 
City Emblem of Providence 
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little realized as he pounded out the old 
coin spoons and sold them from house to 
house in Providence that he was founding 
one of the greatest silverware institutions 
in the world. 

But to return to the figurative four fin- 
gers still straightened with desire for the 
telling. As the second is folded into the 
palm we are told that Providence has no 
competitor in the world in the manu- 
facture of screws, the gimlet-pointed 
screw being a Rhode Island invention 
—screws with*tiny winding threads, screws 


chinery, not to mention the click of 
barbers’ clippers and the snip of steel 
shears. All this is preliminary to a de- 
scription of the great Brown & Sharpe 
Works, which manufactures fine tools and 
machinery and is the largest establishment 
of itskindin the world. The Brown & Sharpe 
gauge measures and scales are standard 
in every civilized country, and thus this 
great Providence institution is helping 
everybody give everybody else a “square 
deal.” 

With the drop of the fourth finger comes 


WEYBOSSET STREET, PROVIDENCE, “OLD HOME WEEK,” 1907 


so small you can’t see them and screws so 
big you could slide down the groove like a 
“chute the chutes’”—that’s what they say. 
The American Screw Company of Provi- 
dence was established in 1838 and has 
three great plants located in the city. 
From the laborious hand work of early 
days the screw business of Providence 
has seen the installation of some of the 
most intricate and delicate automatic 
machinery, and always it has kept the 
lead. 

As the third finger of the hand of the 
expounder goes down he draws an elaborate 
mental picture so realistic that there is 
a whir of gears and small parts of ma- 


a discussion of files—not necessarily nail 
files—all’ kinds of files, big and little, 
cross cut and straight, curved and square, 
cornered, pointed and blunt—every man- 
ner and kind of a file of which the mind of 


man can conceive. The Nicholson File 
Company of Providence is the largest 
manufacturer of files in the world. The 
firm has been in business since the day 
when each file had to be wrought and 
tempered by hand. Even today with the 
help of modern machinery the work is so 
exacting that a fraction of a second in the 
tempering process may ruin the product, 
and skilled file-makers are of the highest 
grade of mechanics. The next time you 





WESTMINSTER STREET, PROVIDENCE 
Looking east. Spire of Grace Episcopal Church on the right 


WEYBOSSET STREET, PROVIDENCE 
Looking east. Retail] shopping district 
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BAJNOTTI FOUNTAIN, CITY HALL PARK 


Presented to the City of Providence by Paul Bajnotti of Turin, Italy, 
as a memorial to his wife, who was the daughter of Nicholas 
Brown, Lieut.-Governor of Rhode Island 1856-57 


have occasion to pick up a file while work- 
ing about the house, look and see if it 
isn’t a Nicholson. Nine chances out of ten 
it is, and it ought to be if it isn’t. Thus 


Providence would seem to take off the 
rough edges of the world and make it 
smooth with its great production of files. 

The last of the “Big Five” has to do 
with the manufacture of cotton goods. 
There is a well-known fruit of Rhode 


Island that is not 
classified in the agri-  [oo===oo=== 
cultural statistics. It | 

is the “Fruit of the 
Loom,” made by B. 
B. & R. Knight, and 
known as_ the stand- 
ard of cotton fabrics 
to every grandmother 
in the land. There is 
hardly a store in the 
thriving cities or the 
merest cross-roads that 
does not handle this 
Rhode Island staple, 
which for sixty years 
has literally clothed a 
nation. 

But perhaps with 
the introduction of 
ready-made sheets, 
pillow-cases and lin- 
gerie so conveniently 
obtained at the dry- 
goods stores:* the 
custom of our grand- 


mothers in looking for the 
“Fruit of the Loom” label as 
a proof of quality is being 
forgotten. Not so! Assurance 
is afforded the matrons of to- 
day by the same label, now 
carried on made-up cotton 
goods of the old standard 
quality. 

Robert Knight, the  sur- 
viving member of the original 
firm, is the largest individual 
cotton manufacturer in the 
world—a sort of king of king 
cotton. Nobody knows how 
rich he is, but whatever he 
possesses was made entirely 
by himself. Beginning as 
a boy, earning seventy-five 
cents per week, he travelled along the 
arduous road from poverty to wealth. 
Today he controls twenty-two of the large 
cotton mills and bleacheries of the country, 
of which fifteen are located in Rhode Island. 
Even the Cranston Print Works, where 
he got his first job, is now a part of the big 
system that he owns, which employs 
upwards of eight thousand men and women 
and, including the families of the oper- 


BENEFICENT CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Commonly called ‘‘The Round Top,"” Weybosset Street, Providence 


Erected 1809-10 
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ators, probably provides the daily susten- 
ance for thirty to forty thousand people. 
It is without doubt the largest single- 
headed industry in Rhode Island. Sixty- 
five to seventy-five thousand acres of 
cotton are required to supply its looms 


machine shops of the country are busy on 
machinery for the different plants. The 
packers and shippers and railroad men who 
carry the finished product of this unique 
institution out into the world as well as 
the merchant who finally sells it must also 


FIRST BAPTIST MEETING HOUSE, NORTH MAIN STREET, PROVIDENCE 
Founded by Roger Williams, its first pastor, A. D. 1639. Present edifice erected 1775 
Brown University Commencements have been held here since Revolutionary days 


each year. This represents thousands 


of plantations, a multitude of negro 
cotton-pickers and hundreds of steve- 
dores that handle the cotton bales en 
route from the South to Rhode Island. 
The coal miners of West Virginia supply 
thousands of tons for the big power houses 
of the mills, and the big iron foundries and 


be included. Pile all these important 
undertakings one upon the other and the 
“Fruit of the Loom” becomes the harvest 
of millions of people indirectly. 

The main office of the concern in 
Providence is so old-fashioned as to be 
conspicuous in any modern city. There is 
no sign to guide the stranger to the door. 





PROVIDENCE 


CITY HALL, PROVIDENCE 


Ascending a flight of stairs at the back of a 


drug store on a voyage of discovery, one 
finds himself in a large, roomy, old- 
fashioned office, but even here not one 
scrap of paper nor even a calendar Carries 
a hint of what business is being carried 
on in the office, and not. until inquiry 
is made is one sure of his ground. A 
fine old type of New England 
courtesy is exemplified by the 
men in the office. While 
business of vast amount in 
dollars and cents is trans- 
acted, there is nothing of the 
pomp and display of modern 
city life. Office customs dat- 
ing back fifty years are still 
in vogue and it is probably 
not too much to say that the 
office of the B. B. & R. Knight 
Company is the most un- 
changed thing in Providence 
during the past sixty years. 
Mr. Robert Knight is now 
in his eighty-sixth year and 
during his long, eventful 
career he has kept in close 
touch with every phase 
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’ the business and even today 
has dropped none of the 
threads which control it. 

Perhaps no man has ever 
been so close to his employees 
as Mr. Knight, for he is known 
and loved by all for the prac- 
tical way in which he looks 
after their needs. His work 
during the past -sixty years, 
in which time he has been 
a familiar figure in the business 
life of the state, will long stand 
as a monument to his genius 
for organization. 

Being a state of religious 
tolerance, the churches of 
Rhode Island, and more espe- 
cially of Providence, are thor- 
oughly representative of an 
active religious community. 
There are over one hundred 
and forty different churches 
and missions in the city of 
Providence alone, including 
practically all faiths. The 
bell in the old original Roger 

Williams Church, or First Baptist, founded 
in 1639 at Providence, still rings at sun- 
rise, noon and nine o’clock, the last hour 
being known as the curfew bell. This 
custom has been followed unbrokenly for 
over one hundred years. The present 
structure, built in 1775, is one of the finest 
examples of Colonial architecture in Amer- 


CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, PROVIDENCE 











VAN WICKLE MEMORIAL GATES, PROVIDENCE 
Brown University 


ON THE BANKS OF THE PAWTUXET 
The Providence city water supply, which the city operates, is taken 
from the Pawtuxet River at Pettaconsett, located about six 
miles from the center of Providence 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL 


ica, patterned after the Gibbs church of 
St. Martins-in-the-fields, London. Every 
commencement exercise of Brown Uni- 
versity has been held in this edifice 
since Revolutionary days. 

The old St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
formerly King Chapel, was erected in 
1810 on the site of the original 
church built in 1722, and for 
many years was the house of 
worship of the old substantial 
families of Rhode Island. The 
shifting tides of time have 
left it more or less isolated, 
and it is contemplated in the 
near future to make this the 
cathedral of the Rhode Island 
diocese, to continue its in- 
fluence and work in its present 
surroundings. 

The Beneficent Congrega- 
tional Church, better known 
as “The Round Top” because 
of its peculiar style of archi- 
tecture, was erected in 1809 
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" yearsas “Paddy Wilson’s church,” 
he being a very popular and en- 
ergetic pastor in its early days. 

The Central Congregational 
Church is one of the more recent 
church edifices, its style of archi- 
tecture being of Spanish Renais- 
sance. Probably the most popular 
church in the city is the Calvary 
Baptist, which, in addition to the 
regular services, has every form of 
parish union work, including sew- 
ing school, millinery school, gym- 
nasium and boys’ brigade. 

The most imposing edifice of 
religious worship is the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral of Saints Peter 
and Paul. In a community largely 
composed of Catholics, this church 
is one of the finest in New Eng- 
land. A_ noteworthy thing “in 
connection with it is that while 
it cost several hundred thousand 
dollars and was built by poor 
men’s donations, when complete it 
had not one dollar of indebted- 
ness. 


Of Saints Peter and Paul, Cathedral Square, Providence. Built 1878 The bishop’s church of the Epis- 


copal diocese of Rhode Island, 
Grace Church, was erected in 1845, and 
is the largest church of this denomination 
in the state. It has been the recipient 
of many elegant bequests of beautiful 
memorial windows by leading citizens. 
The highest point in the residential 
section of the city of Providence is the site 
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RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL, PROVIDENCE 
and was known for many Second largest in New England. Founded 1863. Occupies grounds 


containing 26.5 acres 







































HOME FOR AGED MEN AND AGED COUPLES 
Broad Street, Providence 


YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
Situated on Washington Street, Providence. It contains a popular-price cafe 
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STATUEJOF, GENERAL AMBROSE E. BURNSIDE 
City Hall Park, Providence 





ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, PROVIDENCE 


Oldest Episcopal Church in the city. 


Erected in 1810 on the site 


of earlier church built 1722 








of the new Christian Science 
Church, now being completed. 
Its dome can be seen from all 
parts of the city, and it is 
often taken by strangers for 
the dome of the State House. 
It will cost over $300,000. 

Providence enjoys the use 
of the most valuable poor farm 
owned by any municipality in 
the world, all because Ebenezer 
Knight Dexter in 1824 made 
a bequest leaving a big, stone- 
strewn meadow and _ several 
parcels of land for that pur- 
pose. Today the property is 
valued at no less than $1,- 
000,000 and is in the center 
of one of the most fashionable 
residence districts of Provi- 
dence. But while this is a 
poor farm, it is a very exclusive 
one, to say the least. By the 
terms of a very rigid and 
iron-clad will, none can be ad- 
mitted or assisted except those 
who once owned and paid taxes 
upon real estate in Providence 
or whose father or mother was 
a real estate taxpayer in that 
city. No other Rhode Island- 
ers and no person from any 
other part of the United States 
or from any foreign country 
may knock at the portal to 
obtain admittance and secure 
shelter and food. 

The Dexter Asylum is more 
than self-supporting. With 
a limited attendance, so to 
speak, it is said that the in- 
terest on investment or income 
is enough to furnish every in- 
mate a trip to Europe, each 
winter, with accommodations 
at the best summer hotels in 
the summer. During the hard 
times in Providence, when 
there was great need of work 
for poor people, an old clause 
in the Dexter will providing 
for a stone wall built around 
the place was taken advan- 
tage of and many poor people 
were given work, 

















































LOWER WESTMINSTER STREET, PROVIDENCE 
From the Providence County Court House 





























PROVIDENCE ATHENAEUM 
Corner Benefit and College streets. Building completed 1837. Con- 
tains library of 75,000 volumes 
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THE INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 











The executive offices and 
two plants of the General Fire 
Extinguisher Company are 
also in Providence, the city 
really being the home of the 
first automatic fire protection 
device. This kind of fire pro- 


. tection started in the Rhode 


Island Capitol any years ago, 
but the old perforated pipe 
system has been developed 
and improved by the General 
Fire Extinguisher Company 
until its present Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler is called 
“The Standard of the World.” 

Grinnell sprinkler heads are 
made with a strut of three 
pieces which are held together 
by a fusible solder which melts 
at 155 degrees. This strut 
rests on a glass valve which is 
seated on a flexible diaphragm. 
When the heat from the fire 
ascends to the sprinkler heads 
which are attached to pipes 
running throughout the build- 
ing near the ceiling, the fusible 
solder of the strut melts and 
allows the flexible diaphragm 
and the water pressure in the 
pipes to throw off the valve 
thus allowing the water in the 
pipes to pour out. This water 
hits a deflector at the top of 
the head and is sent down upon 
the fire in the form of spray. 

More than 100,000 buildings 
in this country are equipped 
with Grinnell sprinklers, and 
statistics show that in 15,000 
fires under these heads the 
average loss was less than $270. 
Insurance rates are greatly 
reduced for sprinkler risks and 
the saving in premiums often 
pays for the equipments in a 
few years. The General Fire 
Extinguisher Company does 
about seventy per cent of the 
automatic fire extinguisher 
business of the country and 
is now one of the largest 
of the many industries of 
Rhode Island. 




































































The great industrial life of Providence 
is reflected in its vast horde of depositors, 
sometimes as many as 50,000 in a single 
bank. The fact that everybody works 
in Rhode Island—including “father’— 
accounts for average individual deposits of 
$677.88 apiece all around. 

The financial institutions of Rhode 
Island are bulwarks of strength. The 
largest among them is the Industrial 
Trust Company of Providence, which 
has branches in seven of the thriving 


pros 
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due to the progressive and business-like 
administration of the main office at Provi- 
dence and its branches at Pawtucket, 
Woonsocket, Pascogue, Warren, Westerly, 
Wickford and Bristol. In organization 
it is not unlike the English Banking 
System of Canada, which is accredited 
the finest method of banking in the 
world. 

Through consolidation there remain but 
fifteen banking houses in the city. Provi- 
dence has been singularly fortunate, for 
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‘ HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL 
One of the four high school buildings in Providence. Thecity has 107 public day schools, also fourteen evening 
schools, employs 1,044 teachers, with an annual expenditure for the school department of $1,000,000 


cities and towns of Rhode Island, with 
total resources of over fifty million dellars. 

Starting in 1887, in a little room on 
Custom House Street, now used as a 
barber shop, the Industrial Trust Company 
today occupies the largest and handsomest 
bank building in Providence to take care 
of its fast-growing business. 

Of forty banks organized in Providence 
it was number thirty-four in the clearing 
house, from which place it has steadily 
worked its way up to number one today 
in volume of business. This has been 


an industrial center, in its lack of bank 
failures. 

One of the oldest Rhode Island insti- 
tutions is the Rhode Island Locomotive 
Works, now the automobile factory of 
the American Locomotive Company, and 
the home of the famous Alco car, which 
had the unusual distinction of winning 
two. Vanderbilt Cup races in succession. 
The Alco car is made complete in this 
Providence factory, and the bare chassis 
of the cars as they are “tested out,” are 
familiar sights on the roads in the out- 
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skirts of Providence. The pre-eminence 
of the Alco passenger car has created a 
far-reaching demand for Alco trucks for 
business purposes, and the Alco truck is 
made in two ton, three and one-half 
ton, five ton, and six and one-half ton 
sizes to meet the extensive demand. 
The practicability and cost of maintaining 
the different makes of automobile trucks in 
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section. In 1871 Miss Betsey Williams, 
a lineal descendant of the fifth generation 
from Roger Williams, died, and by her 
will bequeathed to the City of Provi- 
dence the farm which had been in her 
family since the settlement of the city . 
and state. This farm was given to the 
city for a public park forever, to be called 
Roger Williams Park. The _ testatrix 





SCENES IN 
Comprises 432 acres. 


ROGER WILLIAMS PARK, PROVIDENCE 
Has nine miles of drives and boulevards and lakes 


covering 140 acres 


the cities has been carefully computed by 
some of the express companies as well as 
the large department stores, and the Alco 
is much in demand, bringing to Providence 
an important arm of the industry that 
“made Michigan famous.” 

The public park system of Providence 
consists of thirty-two separate parks 
containing an aggregate of 64834 acres. 
Roger Williams Park, the largest park 
in the city, is located in the southern 


made a condition upon which the city 
should receive it, namely, that it should 
erect a memorial to Roger Williams at 
a cost of not less than $500. In 1872 
the bequest was formally accepted by the 
city and plans for a monument were 
prepared. In 1877 the present monument, 
designed by Franklin Simmons of Rome, 
was dedicated and stands near the old 
gambrel roofed homestead. On the top 
of a pedestal made of “Westerly Granite” 








stands a bronze statue of Roger Williams 
seven and one-half feet in height, holding 
against his breast a volume entitled “Soul 
Liberty,” and at the foot of the statue 
in front of the pedestal stands a bronze 
figure of History in the act of completing 
the inscription ‘Roger Williams 1636.” 


The original park consisted of about one — 


hundred acres and to this has been added 
from time to time, either by purchase or 
condemnation, adjoining property until 
at the present time the park comprises 
432 acres made up of stately forests, 
rolling hills, and beautiful lakes. Much 
of the natural beauty of the country has 
been preserved and many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars has been expended 
upon this park by the City of Providence 
in buildings, monuments, places of amuse- 
ment, etc. A chain of natural lakes 
covers about 140 acres which are used 
for canoeing and boating in summer and 
skating in winter. 

Providence and indeed the whole state 
of Rhode Island is fortunate in having 
a wide-awake Board of Trade. It was 
organized in 1868 for the promotion 
of trade and commerce of Providence 
and vicinity, and has been a great con- 
tributing factor to the industrial growth 
of the city and state. The Board of Trade 
rooms are located in the. old market house 
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of Providence, built in 1773, and which 
was used as a city hall from 1833 to 1878. 
In its archives are kept full and complete 
information on the industrial life of the 
state, and in the judicial moulding of 
public opinions on public needs of the 
state it has been remarkably successful. 
When the Grand Trunk sought entrance 
to Providence, the Board of Trade got 
endorsements from all the commercial 
bodies of the state as well as leading indi- 
viduals, which it circulated broadcast. 
But perhaps its greatest work, a work 
that will mean untold millions to the city, 
was the inauguration of the plan for 
harbor improvements, that should make 
Providence a first-class seaport for foreign 
ships, which is now being carried out by 
city, state and national appropriations. 
The “Trade Dinner” given to the mem- 
bers of the business men’s associations 
of Rhode Island, by the Providence 
Board of Trade, February 23, 1909, was 
one of the largest banquets ever held in 
the country. Twenty-five hundred people 
were seated and the viands “from soup to 
nuts” were furnished by enterprising 
merchants of Providence. It was the 
“church supper” idea carried into busi- 
ness, and it was eminently successful as 
carried out by the thoroughly alive and 
active Board of Trade of Providence. 











FEDERAL BUILDING, EXCHANGE PLACE, PROVIDENCE 
Containing United States Post Office, Custom House and Federal Courts 
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S the rushing express trains 
Fal devour the way between 
the two great cities New 
York and Boston, the first 
stop in the state of Rhode 
Island is at Westerly, situated, as its 
name implies, on the very westerly edge 
of the state. 

Incorporated in 1669, some six years 
before King Philip’s attempt toconfederate 
the Indian tribes and extirpate the white 
settlers of New England, Westerly sup- 
plied its quota of officers and men in that 
terrible struggle, the succeeding French 
and Indian wars, the Revolution, the War 




















of 1812, the great Civil War and the Span-’ 


ish-American conflict. Situated on the 
promontory between the Atlantic and 
Little Narragansett Bay and close by 
the eastern end of Long Island, its chief 
eminence, Watch Hill, has an ancient and 
enduring record of faithful vigil, and of 
lurid balefires lighted to warn the hamlets 
of the approach of pirate or privateer. 
Until Fort Mansfield and its great rifles 
established a defence as well as a post of 
observation, Watch Hill and Westerly 
were the chief guardians of the entrance to 
Long Island Sound. 

For many years it was a typical New 
England town, the center of business, as well 
as of the social, religious, professional and 
political life of the surrounding country. 
Westerly still holds the quaint old-fash- 
ioned charm of settled New England life. 
Many of its leading citizens of today bear 
family names in direct line of descent, 
extending over the unusual period of two 
hundred and forty-three years. 

Today with its thirty-six square miles of 
area and population of twelve thousand 
people, a real estate and personal property 
valuation of over eight million of dollars, 
burdened with a tax rate of only fifteen 


dollars per thousand, giving an annual: 
revenue of one hundred and fifty-six 
thousand dollars for the town, Westerly 
assumes a metropolitan atmosphere. A 
splendid and generously equipped library, 
an ample and well-kept public park in the 
very center of the city, a fine high school 
building and numerous churches, are 
testimonials of a high type of citizenship; 
and it is a well-known fact that Westerly 
spends more per capita on schools than any 
other municipality in the state, with the 
result that educational standards are such 
that the pupils can step from the high 
school directly into any of the leading 
colleges. A handsome new railroad station, 
a new Federal Building and a new Court 
House and City Hall are in the course of 
erection. Its Masonic lodge rooms are the 
finest in the state. 

Westerly has two strong banking insti- 
tutions. The Washington Trust Company 
was founded in the year 1800, six months 
after the death of General Washington, and 
was probably the first institution in the 
land to be named after the Father of his 
country, and is the third oldest bank in 
the state. The Industrial Trust Com- 
pany’s Westerly branch is an important 
link in the chain of Rhode Island banks 
that make up the largest financial house 
in the state. The sanitary conditions are 
naturally unexceptionable, and the water 
supply is ample and low-priced, being ob- 
tained from a series of eighty artesian 
wells, the government analysis proving 
over and over again that it is the purest 
municipal water supply in New England. 
Convenient rail and trolley transportation, 
cheap fuel and easy access to New York, 
Providence and Boston, combine to make 
Westerly an ideal residential city and the 
center for retail trade of forty thousand 
people. In its industrial awakening, West- 
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erly has recently become one of the most 
progressive cities in the state, and the local 
Board of Trade is alive to every new op- 
portunity for extending the business life 
of the community. 

The past year has seen the location of 
the Bradford Dyeing Association, United 
States of America. The Association has ac- 
quired upwards of eight hundred acres of 
land along the Pawcatuck River, and the 
immense works under construction _by 
Charles A. Sherman’s Sons Company of 
Westerly is rapidly nearing completion. 


The former name of the village was changed - 
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dry summer months make no appreciable 
inroads on its steady flow, because the 
swamps in which it finds its source are 
fed by springs and preserve a uniform 
supply for the river. 

The woolen mills at Potter Hill, the 
B. B. & R. Knight Company mill at 
White Rock, the Lorraine Cotton Mills and 
the big Clarke Thread Mills are already 
numbered among the great industrial 
plants of Westerly located on the banks 
of the Pawcatuck. 

One of the oldest industries of Westerly 
is that of granite-quarrying. Westerly — 








A SCENE IN WESTERLY’S BEAUTIFUL WILCOX PARK 





Occupying fifteen acres in the very heart of the town and abundantly endowed with money 


to Bradford in honor of the coming of the 
new industry. This is the largest single 
industrial plant ever located outright in any 
section of the state, and it has made other 
industrial centers regard Westerly with 
wide-open eyes of wonderment. Westerly 
takes pride in the fact that this great 
concern looked New England over thor- 
oughly before locating there, and the result 
has called their attention rather forcibly 
to the fact that the Pawcatuck River is 
yet to become the main artery of strength 
in the industrial future of Westerly. The 
Pawcatuck River is purely a local one in 
the southwestern corner of Rhode Island. 
It has its source in the Kingston Swamp, 
the scene of the great Indian fort and 
fight, now marked by a monument. The 





granite is not only celebrated in this coun- 
try, but has been exported to all parts of 
the world. The tombs and mausoleums 
of Gladstone and “Chinese” Gordon, as 
well as of many of the deceased great men 
of our own country, have been built of 
Westerly granite. 

The first block of Westerly granite 
that was cut out of the hill in 1849 was 
hauled by ox team down to the shores 
of the Pawcatuck River, where it was 
chiseled and made into monuments to be 
shipped by boat. In this way the great 
granite industry of Westerly was built 
up, not unlike the logging industry of 
the lumber states where the logs are hauled 
down. to the river bank to be worked into 
lumber. Up to the time of the discovery 
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of Westerly granite, dark Quincy granite 
was the only suitable stone available in the 
country for monumental work, but the 
Westerly granite was so superior in every 
way that it soon found a ready market, and 
the derricks of the granite quarries are 
beacons of industry on the hills of Westerly. 
There is something weird and fascinating 
to stand on the edge of a great quarry, 
looking down perhaps one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred feet into a deep rock- 
ribbed pit hewn out by the hand of man. 
One wonders how many monuments have 
been quarried from this single place and 
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Weidner and Elkins mausoleum of Phila- 
delphia and the Russell Sage mausoleum at 
Troy, N. Y., each representing a cost of 
many thousands of dollars. The famous 
equestrian statue at Allegheny, Pa., of 
George Washington, sculptured by J. C. 
G. Hamilton, was chiseled by the stone- 
cutters of Westerly, and is the largest 
equestrian statue in the world, made wholly 
of granite even to the bridle, stirrup and 
reins, chiseled out of the same piece of 
stone. In many of the principal buildings 
of the country Westerly granite has played 
a prominent part. The quarrying of Wes- 





THE GRANITE QUARRIES OF WESTERLY ARE FAMOUS THE WORLD OVER 


how many names have been preserved to 
posterity in the chiseled stone of Westerly. 
The mausoleums of the rich as well as the 
humble headstones of the poor have alike 
come from these same quarries. There 
are some twenty granite concerns at 
Westerly. Some of these firms specialize 
in monumental granite and others in build- 
ing granite, and from the combined efforts 
and energies of these firms there is hardly 
a section of the country in which Westerly 
granite does not stand, some of it having 
weathered the storms of fifty years, as 
clean and bright as when it was first put 
up. At least one-third of the monuments 
on the National battlefield at Gettysburg 
were made of Westerly granite. Some of 
the notable works in Westerly granite are 
the Jay Gould mausoleum, New York, the 





terly granite is an interesting sight with its 
great derricks, steam drills and stone- 
cutters. Modern machinery has: largely 
entered into the work, and the old-fash- 
ioned high-wheel oxdray is now a thing of 
the past. The abandoned quarry holes are 
like miniature lakes filled with deep blue 
water, sometimes to a depth of eighty- 
five feet. The Park Association has made 
unique use of the water in one of these 
abandoned quarry wells by piping the 
water to a fountain in a public park by 
means of a syphon, where it runs continu- 
ously day and night without the necessity 
of pumping and without the wasting of 
Westerly’s regular water supply. 

Westerly post office includes the village 
of Pawcatuck, Connecticut, just across the 
river. Thesmall iron bridge that spans the 
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river carries an iron post on the guard rail 
to mark the division of the two states. 
On the ‘West Side,” as Pawcatuck is called, 
is the great plant of C. B. Cottrell & Sons 
Company, one of the largest manufacturers 
of printing presses in the world. The west 
bank of the Pawcatuck River for a quar- 
ter of a mile is given over to their docks 
and yards. A magnificent office building 
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Cottrell was the first in the field to manu- 
facture the two-revolution press, which 
is today the familiar form of flat-bed 
press. 

Later, the invention of the shifting 
tympan for rotary and perfecting presses 
brought a quantity and quality of output 
little dreamed of in early days of printing. 
The rapid growth of magazines and peri- 
. odicals made it necessary 
to print fine half tones on 
a good paper at tremen- 
dous speed and open the 
leaves at the same time. 

The last few years have 
seen still further progress 
in the invention of the 
sheet-feed rotary, which 
takes care of long runs 
formerly adapted only to 
the flat bed at a great 
saving in time. The final 
triumph of Cottrell ingenu- 
ity is the new multi-color 
sheet-feed rotary press, 
printing in four colors. At 
one operation the artist’s 
drawing is reproduced with- 
out a shade of difference in 





PREPARING WESTERLY GRANITE FOR THE MARKET 


guards the entrance to the immense plant 
where over five hundred skilled mechanics 
are employed. When it is realized that a 
single magazine press may cost from 
$20,000 to $50,000, the importance of 
their work is more intelligently realized. 
It-was about eleven years after the gran- 
ite industry had awakened to new life the 
enterprise and industry of Westerly that 
the Cottrell plant was started. Beginning 
in 1855 in a small way the firm began to 
turn its attention almost wholly to the 
improvement of the then rather archaic 
printing press. It was the Cottrell per- 
fection of the air spring that increased the 
speed of the printing press and gave a 
new impetus to the whole printing in- 
dustry. This was one of the first inven- 
tions that gave Mr. Cottrell a world-wide 
reputation as one of the leading inventors 
of a period in which American inventions 
certainly astonished the world. The de- 
mand for greater speed and more product 
became more and more insistent, and Mr. 


color or effect. Under the 
efficient management of 
his four sons, the Cottrell name still 
heads the list in the line of printing 
machinery invention. To the magazine 
readers, it is enough to say that practi- 
cally every large magazine published is 
dependent upon the inventions and out- 
put of the Cottrell Plant at Westerly. 

Westerly is the shopping center for a 
succession of famous ocean beaches, with 
the warmest water for surf bathing any- 
where on the New England coast, and in 
this way draws a very considerable summer 
population. The first and best known of 
these beaches is the famous Watch Hill 
resort, which has been noted for many 
years. 

A curious fact is that Watch Hill con- 
sists of not one hill but exactly one hundred 
and twelve and every one of them designed 
by nature for the site of a typical “home 
by the sea.” The well-kept golf grounds 
along the seashore afford the legitimate 
excuse for a morning or afternoon stroll 
along the coast with the freshing sea 
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“THE ARCHES” 





One of the fine cottages at Watch Hill, which is noted for its magnificent seaside homes 


breezes as an extra hazard. Tennis, 
yachting and a fine protected bathing 
beach furnish additional pleasures. 
Watch Hill has a refreshing coolness in 
summer and a natural beauty that has 
delighted all who come to enjoy its. varied 
advantages, and Westerly has spared no 
expense in bringing Watch Hill to the point 
of perfection in the building of fine roads, 
spending more in proportion for this pur- 
pose than any other town in the state. 
Many of the richest men of the country 
have established their residence at Watch 





WATCH HILL HOUSE, WATCH HILL, R. 


Hill, and their homes are beautiful pictures 
in the landscape facing the sweep of the 
ocean. The hotel accommodations at 
Watch Hill include five large modern 
hostelries and the resort life has undergone 
a perceptible change until it is known as a 
fashionable and aristocratic seashore resort 
for wealthy cottagers who come to the 
shore for coolness and rest rather than the 
“sport of it.” 

On the way to Watch Hill the trolley 
car glides into a landscape where the 
sloping hillsides, covered with barberry and 
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huckleberry bushes, are often as gorgeous 
in color as though coleus and other foliage 
plants had been assembled in natural 
parks, embellished with most beautiful 
examples of landscape gardening, although 
here nature presents some new and wonder- 
fully fine shades. On the way is Avondale, 
once said to be the home of more ship- 
masters than any other community of its 
size in New England. On either side are 
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to the sandy beach in the distance, the air 
loses the oppressive heat of the land, and 
invigorating cool salt sea breezes are 
felt. Pleasant View is the first real 
ocean beach east of New York. The surf 
which comes rolling in from the broad 
expanse of ocean leaves nothing to be 
desired in the way of surf bathing, and 
having a gentle sloping incline the beach 
is safe for all bathers even for children. 


CAPT. W. F. SAUNDERS AND HIS FAMILIAR WHITE HORSE 
In front of the old homestead facing Winnapaug Park and Pleasant View 


fields, and at the pasture bars sleek Belted 
Dutch cattle, awaiting their summons at 
milking time. 

Just outside of Westerly, oceanward, 
the car branches away from the main line 
to Watch Hill into a newer section of the 
beach line, and as the car speeds along one 
may be fortunate enough to see a wild 
deer jump the fences into the bushes. 
Sweeping around a long ‘curve there sud- 
denly bursts upon the vision an ocean 
beach dotted along its length with summer 
cottages. This rather sudden and rap- 
turous revelation to the eager vacationist 
is modestly and mildly termed Pleasant 
View. Sweeping down the long incline 


The first cottage on this remarkable 
beach was built barely more than fifteen 
years ago. For years the valuable stretch 
of white sandy shore lying between Watch 
Hill and Noyes Point was inconspicuous 
and seemed good for nothing except to 
harbor the seaweed of the fall storms for 
fertilizer. Now and then a hunter or fish- 
erman walked the lonesome course, per- 
haps speculating on its future but setting 
the date of its awakening at some remote 
time. Then came the “camper,” the 
pioneer vacationist, who delights to seek 
out the beautiful although unfrequented 
spots of nature for rest and recreation, 
and the history of Pleasant View began to 
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take shape. Captain W. F. Saunders, 
who spent twelve years in the United States 
Life Saving service at Watch Hill and 
Quonochontaug, sold the first parcel of 
ground for a cottage on Pleasant View 
Beach. During his three years’ service 
at the Watch Hill station he patrolled 
the long beach with visions of its future 
which seem now about to he realized. 
Captain Saunders knew every foot of the 
shore for milés, had seen it under all con- 
ditions, and his ‘scrap book today tells 
the story of many thrilling scenes during 
the time he commanded the beach patrol. 
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goes for everything. Property at Pleasant 
View has increased ten times in value* in 
but little more than ten years, and yet the 
delightful, quiet, go-as-you-please atmos- 
phere of the place still clings to it. 

The pleasures of Pleasant View are 
greatly enhanced by Winnapaug pond, 
lying back of the stretch of beach which 
connects this place with Weekapaug and 
always furnishes a safe place for canoe- 
ing, being two or three miles long and 
half a mile wide in some places, with a 
uniform depth, but hardly enqugh to 
cover a child’s head. The Ninigret 











THE POST OFFICE, PLEASANT VIEW 
Where Wilbur Main holds forth. A favorite meeting place of summer visitors 


In all these years the captain had his 
heart set on Pleasant View as an un- 
rivalled beach and after resigning from the. 
service has given freely of his time and 


energy to develop it. The trail that led 
through his open gates and cross bars 
to the new beach a few years ago is now 
fenced off to the trolleys, and a good wagon 
road leads directly across the farm to 
Westerly four miles, making it the nearest 
beach of any to the town. The summer 
colony at Pleasant View already numbers 
upwards of one thousand, with many 
modern cottages, two good hotels, casino, 
water, electric lights and a post office— 
otherwise known as the terminal, where 
everybody goes for anything and anybody 


Canoe Club is the leading social organiza- 
tion of the place, and the beautiful shapely 
lines of the famous Morris canoes make an 
entrancing picture of summer sport. 
This old Indian pond is a treat for the 
children, where they can learn to swim and 
boat with perfect safety. 

At the easterly end is Brightman’s 
Cove, the scene of many enjoyable clam- 
bakes with a famed spring of pure fresh 
water bubbling out of the side of the bank 
of the salt water pond. A ferry connects 
Pleasant View with Weekapaug at the 
farther end of the pond. This is one of 
the older resorts, but by reason of its 
remoteness it has not been able to take 
advantage of its public attractions. Given 
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OCEAN HOUSE, 


one of the most magnificent beaches, 
Weekapaug is held back by lack of water 
supply and from the fact that the land 
is held for the most part by an estate that 
will not sell for any reasonable price in 
the development of the beach. The opinion 
seems to be that the tax assessor is the one 
man in Rhode Island that can cure this 
sort of a condition. Quonochontaug is 
another of the beautiful beaches that is 
only waiting for the opportunity to grow 
into a thriving resort. It will not be long 
before the electric car line at Pleasant 
View will be extended along the beach 


WATCH HILL 


to Weekapaug, Quonochontaug, Charles- 
town and other resorts, more or less con- 
spicuous, finally connecting with the Provi- 
dence trolleys at Narragansett Pier. In 
fact one charter for this proposed line has 
just expired, but a new one is.soon to be 
prepared. This electric line along the full 
length of the coast of Rhode Island will 
make many more beautiful shore places 
accessible. With the completion of this 
road, Westerly will be the center of the 
supply of at least four of the great beaches 
of the South Shore, which will add greatly 
to the prosperity of the town. 








THEZROCKS AT WEEKAPAUG BEACH 
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ITUATED on the ex- 

treme westerly side of 

Narragansett Bay and 

just above Point 

Judith, Narragansett 

-Pier has for many 

years been the mecca 

of summer vacationists 

and wealthy cottagers 

from every section of 

the country, whose pilgrimage begins at 
the first sign of hot weather. 

Near this place in 1756 was born Gilbert 
Stuart, the great American painter, who 
painted the famous portrait of Washington 
now owned by the state of Rhode Island. 
Although the latter part of his years were 
spent in England, he never forgot the land 
of his birth and often referred to the de- 
lightful surroundings and beautiful scenes 
of his old home in the. Narragansett 
country. 

The wooded ridges that cross the lower 
part of Rhode Island seem to be great 
billowy land waves that lap the shore of 
the ocean, carrying-the velvet green of the 
hills to the very water’s edge. Forty years 
ago, Narragansett Pier was 
the site of a few crude build- 
ings, with the broad, sandy 
beach on one side and the 
rough rocks of Point Judith 
on the other, It was the haven 
of many fishing craft, and the 
neighboring farmers were ac- 
customed to take in summer 
boarders who had become 
enamored with the delightful 
spot. It is a peculiar circum- 
stance that the first summer 
boarders at Narragansett Pier 
were largely made up of Balti- 
more people, who distributed 
themselves among the sturdy 


farmers that made a Southern colony on 
the shores of Rhode Island. 

The pier from which Narragansett Pier 
takes its name stood for many years a 
curious old crib of timber and stone behind 
which sailing vessels took refuge in storms. © 
The rare beauty of the shore, its salubrious 
climate and the freedom from the ills that 
infested some of the older resorts were 
great contributing factors to the growth 
of Narragansett Pier. Not only the ocean, 
with its cool breezes from the salt water, 
and superior bathing, draws the multitude, 
but it is favored with one of the largest 
salt water ponds lying off the coast, 
which is like a great inland lake 
with excellent fishing, motor boating, 
sailing and other aquatic sports, possible 
only away from the crested waves of the 
ocean. 

“Old Narragansett’? was all the land 
occupied by the Narragansett Indians at the 
coming of the English. Narragansett is 
now the coast sweep of the western shore 
of Narragansett Bay from Wickford to 
Point Judith. 

Radiating from Narragansett are miles 
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THE SURF AT NARRAGANSETT PIER 
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A VILLAGE STREET, PEACEDALE 


In this village the oldest woolen factory in the country is located and 
here the first power loom was started 


AN OLD COLONIAL RESIDENCE, BRISTOL 
Bristol was founded in 1680, and for many years was engaged in 


commerce. It is now a manufacturing town 
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SOUTH LIGHT, BLOCK ISLAND 


Block Island, the “Isle of Manisees,"" comprises the town of New 
Shoreham, — being the principal industry. Has a 
large number of summer hotels 


of splendid macadam roads 
and shady country lanes, which 
are features of continual in- 
terest and admiration to the 
automobilist, equestrian and 
driver. 

The spacious Country Club 
occupies an entire estate where 
are to be found an excellent 
golf course, tennis court, base- 
ball field, croquet lawn and 
one of the finest photo fields 
in the world. The splendid 
beach affords delightful bath- 
ing, while the famous “‘Rocks”’ 
at Narragansett are open to 
visitors and it is the custom 
to take this delightful’ stroll 
overlooking the ocean every 
afternoon to watch the. waves 
beat against the coast line. 

The homes of the aristocrats 
vie with those of Newport in 
beauty and excellence. The 
drive down aiong the rocky 
shore toward Point Judith 
is one of the most beautiful 
Rhode Island affords. 

There is an interesting legend 
told among the mariners as to 
the name Point Judith. It re- 


dates the incident of an early 


voyager making a trip down 
Narragansett Bay with his wife 
in an old-fashioned sailboat. 
Sitting in the stern with the 
rudder in hand, he stationed 
his good wife Judith at the 
bow to watch for dangerous 
shoals. As they neared the 
lower end of the bay she 
caught a glimpse of the rocks 
and called back the warning, 
but not being versed in nau- 
tical language, she could not 
give its location satisfactorily 
to the sea-dog, and in des- 
peration he called out ‘‘P’int, 
Judy, p’int!” and the spot 
to which she “p’inted” has 
ever since been er to the 
mariners as Point Judith. 
The hotel and resort life of 
Narragansett Pier is the larg- 
est of any beach on the ccast 





NARRAGANSETT BAY—ITS SHORES AND WATERS 


of New England. Its hos- 
telries have been famous 
for many years. The new 
Mathewson House, built 
by S. W. Mathewson and 
now conducted by his sons 
S.W. and E. I. Mathewson, 
is the largest of the hotels 
at Narragansett, facing the 
beach and with accom- 


modations for over five 


hundred guests. Mr. S.W. 
Mathewson, the founder of 
the hotel that now bears 
his name, was a Rhode 
Island farmer who drove 
to Narragansett Pier, 
where he opened the first 
Mathewson House forty- 
four years ago, many 
years before any means 
of transportation but the 
stage was available. From 
this small beginning grew 
the great and immense 
hostelry which bears his 
name today, and in the 
main foyer is a portrait 
showing him seated in the 
porch chair as was his 
wont during the years he 
was host to the noted 
people of the country. 
The great mosaic mantel- 
piece of the fireplace in 
this room bears his name 
in autograph. The Rose 
and Birch room, built en- 
tirely of birch bark and 
festooned with vines and 
roses, is a favorite stopping 
place for the automobilists 
for a bite to eat as they 
journey along the coast. 
Another hostelry which 
has been famous in the 
history of Narragansett 
Pier is the Gladstone 
House, surrounded by 
beautiful grounds and well- 
kept lawn tennis grounds. 
About six years ago it 
was purchased by Mr. 
Andrew Radell, the trac- 
tion magnate of New 


EDGEWOOD BEACH, A PART OF METROPOLITAN PARK SYSTEM 


THE UNITED rea NAVAL WAR ae AND NAVAL 
TRAINING STATION, NEWPOR 
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YACHTS IN NEWPORT HARBOR 
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The Narragansett Indians taught Rhode Islanders how to do the trick 








FAMILY CLAM-BAKE 








Jersey and Bridgeport, who 
became interested in Narragan- 
. sett Pier through the building 

of the Sea View Railroad, 
= running from East Greenwich 
along the westerly shore of 
Narragansett Bay to the Pier. 
Mr. Radell was the first to 
take up seriously the problem 
of building a railroad along 
the southern coast of. Rhode 
Island connecting Narragansett 
Pier with Watch Hill on the 
one end and Providence on the 
other. The purchase of the 
Sea View Railroad by the New 

York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Company indicates that his plan 
will ultimately be carried out by this great 
system of railroad and trolley lines. The 
bathing beach at Narragansett Pier isa 
fascinating scene between the hours of 
eleven and one. It is “bath time’’ and 
everybody is there—the suits are of 
various kinds and colors—and it is the 
time for “dipping” the colors. At any other 
time of the day the beach ‘4s practically 
deserted, as the visitor is occupied elsewhere 
in his quest of the good times afforded at 
the Pier. 

During the month of August each year, 
Narragansett is the scene of great polo 
championships on the Point Judith Coun- 

try Club grounds, where the 
scions of rich families ride 
“mmemesy their ponies in the thrilling 
= polo matches and the people 
applaud their daring. These 
polo matches are really of the 
most thrilling and sentimental 
character at times and show 
the marvelous skill on the 
part of those who partici- 
pate in the events. A contest 
once seen will never be for- 
gotten. 

On the westerly . m of the 
world-famous Narragansett 
Bay is situated East Greenwich, 
an ideally located manufac- 
turing and residential town, 
with an elevation of two hun- 
dred feet sloping sharply down 


' 
A SQUANTUM ASSOCIATION BUILDING to one of the best harbors,on 


Where many distinguished visitors to Rhode Island are entertained the bay. 
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“THE SHAPELY LINES OF THE MORRIS CANOES MAKE AN ENTRANCING PICTURE ON 
WINNAPAUG POND AT PLEASANT VIEW” 





ON THE BEACH AT PLEASANT VIEW, RHODE ISLAND 
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The population of East Greenwich, 
amounting to 3,420 according to the 
census of 1910, shows an increase of 23 2-10 
per cent in ten years. The industrial 
payroll of its factories now amounts to 
over $500,000 per year and this is steadily 
growing, as new industries locate here to 
take advantage of the excellent freight 
facilities where coal, lumber and mer- 
chandise¥can be brought in at very cheap 





A COLONIAL LANDMARK 
This windmill is still in operation at Portsmouth, R. I. 


rates by water from all points, as well as 
the convenient rail and trolley freight 
facilities for outgoing shipments. 

There are a number of available loca- 
tions in East Greenwich for small factories 
employing ten to twenty persons. Fre- 
quent trolley service to Providence gives 
all the advantages of a suburb of a great 
city, and several leading manufacturing 
institutions already contribute to its 
industrial prosperity. Among these are 
the Boston Wire Stitcher Company, 
which moved from Boston to East Green- 
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wich several years ago and has become the 
leading firm of its kind in America, ship- 
ping its machines the world over; the 
Regina Manufacturing Company, one 
of only two concerns in America manu- 
facturing tracing cloth for architects and 
railroads; A. H. Esten, one of the oldest 
and best-known dyers in the state. The 
Greenwich Bleachery and the Shore Mill 
are two institutions of East Greenwich 
engaged in the great cotton 
“mam manufacturing industry of 
if Rhode Island. These, to- 
gether with the Dry-Salters 
Company and the W.N. 
Farrington estate, manufac- 
turers of “fillers” and dex- 
trines, form a compact indus- 
trial foundation upon which 
East Greenwich will continue 
to grow. 

The splendid graded schools, 
a modern high school and the 
old East Greenwich Academy, 
one of the best and most 
famous boarding schools in 
New England, contribute to 
the first-class educational ad- 
vantages of the town, and with 
numerous churches, secret 
societies and military organi- 
zations, the social life of the 
community is vigorous and 
healthful. 

A comparatively recent 
industry of East Greenwich is 
that of yacht-building, and 
often the boats of the harbor 
are decorated in honor of 
the launching of new yachts 
in the yards of Frederick 
: Nock & Company. Narra- 
gansett Bay has been famous for years as 
the home of the yachtsmen, and the great 
cup defenders were built in the Herreshoff 
plant at Bristol. There are sixteen or eigh- 
teen yacht clubs on the waters of Rhode 
Island, and Newport is the greatest yachting 
center on the Atlantic Coast, and is the port 
of call for all the pleasure craft that cruise 
up and down the coast. It is here that 
the Astor and King Edward cup races are 
run on succeeding days each year, as well 
as the trials of the cup defenders. 

While there has been no perceptible 
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decrease in yachting as a sport, the increase 
of motor-boating has outclassed the sail- 
boats. The favorite type of motor- 
boat in Narragansett Bay is the cruiser— 
a boat that can go any distance that the 
storage of gasoline will carry it. The 
harbors of the bay are dotted with .these 
boats riding at anchor during the fore part 
of the week, but as the week end comes 
they silently steal away, like the Arab of 
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an unusually large part of Rhode Island 
lies under water. In oyster cultivation, 
or what is more generally known as 
oyster farming, Rhode Island enjoys a 
well-merited success. No body of water. 
in the world is better suited for oyster 
cultivation than Narragansett Bay, and 
no body of water produces a_ better 
oyster. 

Practically every foot of tide water 


om 





ROCKY POINT OYSTER COMPANY'S BOATS AT ITS DOCK AT PROVIDENCE 


the plains, opening their sails or ‘“‘spark- 
ing’”’ their engines instead of folding their 
tents. i 

* * * 

Skirting the shore from Narragansett 
Pier up through Wickford and East 
Greenwich Bay to Fox Point just outside 
Providence, thence down the eastern 
shore to Sakonnet Point, you have drawn 
a line around one of the greatest oyster 
grounds in America, the home of the 
famous Narragansett Bay oyster that fairly 
makes your mouth water. 

Almost bisected by its historic bay, 


ground of the state, amounting to several 
hundred thousand acres, is leased to 
oyster growers, and Rhode Island receives 
upwards of three hundred thousand dol- 
lars rental yearly from the oystermen. 
This is more than any other state receives 
for the same purpose, with the result that 
the oyster grounds are perhaps more ap- 
preciated and more carefully taken care 
of than in any other section of the coast. 
The tax on the oystermen has been severe, 
which has resulted in bringing a high 
standard of purity and excellence to the 
Narragansett Bay product. 
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WHARF OF “PROVIDENCE LINE” TO NEW YORK, FOX POINT 
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CANQEING ON THE TEN-MILE RIVER 


East Providence 








SHORES AND WATERS 


There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the Rhode Island 
oyster grower is today almost 
as much concerned over fur- 
ther burdens of taxation as 
he is over his old enemy, the 
starfish. The “overhead” 
cost of oystering today under 
the scientific and sanitary 
methods is a serious factor in 
the business of every oyster 
man, and the fabulous for- 
tunes of the old days are al- 
most a thing of the past. 
Instead of a_ speculative 
business where a good “‘set”’ 
undisturbed by star fish 
meant a small-sized fortune, 
today the Rhode Island 
oyster farmer must work 
hard for all he gets. Up- 
wards of a hundred and fifty 
good-sized boats and steamers 
are busily employed in 
“planting” and harvesting the 
oysters and in fighting their 
insidious enemies through- 
out the years, and millions 
of money areinvested. The 
oyster houses for ‘‘shucking” 
with their cement floors are 
today models of their kind in 
convenience and 
cleanliness, and the 
shipments to inte- 
rior points are all 
very carefully safe- 
guarded. No less 
an authority than 
Dr. A. D. Mead, 
chief of the bio- 
logical depart- 
ment, Brown Uni- 
versity, is author- 
ity for the state- 
ment that as com- 
pared with either 
milk, butter, raw 
fruit and raw veg- 
etables, the oyster 
is a remarkably 
safe food. Much 
of the talk’ con- 
cerning the danger 
in the oyster is 
buncombe. 
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Contrary to the general understanding, 
the oyster business of Rhode Island is 
one of the most recent industries. It 
has grown a hundredfold within the last 
ten years. The real beginning’ of the 
present business followed the experiments 
of transplanting small oysters from other 
sections. The plan was looked*upon with 
many misgivings until it was thoroughly 
tested out and proven with the; result 
that today every foot of available ground 
is under lease and planted. 
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The surface of the land lies very uneven, 
like the waves of a rough ocean or what 
would be termed a choppy sea. In height 
these waves of land are about 150 feet, 
touching each other at the base. One of 
the curiosities of the island is Sands’ 
Pond, one hundred feet above the sea, 
with no stream flowing into it; although‘, 
it has but a few feet average depth it is 
never dry. Great Pond, covering a thou- 
sand aéres, is the largest on the island, 
although there are over a hundred ponds, 





OYSTER HOUSE OF THE NARRAGANSETT BAY OYSTER COMPANY, PROVIDENCE 
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A Rhode Island oyster farm ranges. in 
size from the one of two or three acres 
to that of many hundred. These farms 
of the sea are sometimes widely scattered 
and are staked off and marked with bushy- 
top buoys on the corners. 

‘Just off the main coast line of Rhode 
Island is Block Island, the erstwhile 
haunted home of the phanton ship and 
pirates bold and bad. As a matter of 
fact, it is the modest abode of fishermen, 
and in its whole native population of 
several hundred about five. good old Eng- 
lish names predominate. 


big and; little, in’ many of. which is good 
fishing’ “ e 

In mipre recent times Block Island has 
come anew into favor as a unique and de- 
lighéful summer resort, and regular boat 
liv@s*run from New London, Watch Hill 
and Providence to Block Island every 
day. The summer hotels and boarding 
houses have been crowded during the 
vacation months with its summer visitors. 
And Block: Island, together with its sister 
resorts along the shores and waters of 
Narragansett Bay, renews each year its 


- wholesome appeal to the vacationist. 
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Birthplace of the Cotton Industry 








HERE is no state map in 

general distribution, nor is 

there any map showing even 

the New England section of 

the United States that gives 
an absolutely correct idea of the loca- 
tion of Pawtucket. An extensive com- 
merce follows up the Narragansett 
Bay and through the Providence River. 
At a point on the upper Providence there 
is a branch which becomes the Pawtucket 
River, sometimes designated as the See- 
konk. Pawtucket, which looks on the 
map like an inland city, is really at the 
head of tidewater, which has a rise and fall 
of three or four feet at that place. 

The state and national governments 
have recently expended a total of over $250,- 
000 for the development of the Pawtucket 
River, and the state has expended $30,000 
for a water terminal capable of accommo- 
dating vessels of sixteen foot draft. This 
appropriation is but the beginning of a 
movement to put Pawtucket on the map as 
a city of commerce. There is a plan now 
developing to abolish Indian Point at the 
junction of the Pawtucket and Providence 
rivers, after which a twenty foot channel 
will undoubtedly be recommended by the 
United States engineer. 

Pawtucket is already dis- 
tinguished as having the great- 
est amount of diversified 
manufacturing interests of any 
city of its size in the world. 
There are over sixty distinct 
lines of manufacturing in 
operation, ranging from 
ten thousand to several million 
dollars in the amount of cap- 
ital invested. Its population of 
52,000 lies within a tract of 
eight and one-half square 
miles, 


through which the 








Blackstone River flows, lined with manu- 
facturing institutions of every description, 
chief among which, of course, are those 
of the cotton industry. This city, so 
history tells us, is the birthplace of 
the cotton industry: in America, and the 
Blackstone River has more cotton mills 
along its banks than any other river 
of its size in the world. It is a remarkable 
fact that this stream has developed an in- 
dustry of such great magnitude. 

Below the falls, where the appropriation 
for the water terminal has been expended, 
there is opportunity for great expansion. 
The dockage facilities could be extended 
from seven hundred to a thousand feet 
and the undeveloped property there will 
some day teem with a magnificent trans- 
atlantic and coastal commerce. 

While Pawtucket has developed so 
extensively and steadily along industrial 
lines, the citizens have not forgotten the 
importance of civic: municipal improve- 
ments. There are at the present time 
thirty-four flourishing schoolhouses. In 
the construction of the latest school 
building, provision is being made for an 
open-air schoolroom for the use of those 
who have tubercular tendencies, and on 
the coldest days the scholars in this de- 
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OLD SLATER MILL, PAWTUCKET 


First complete and successful cotton mill in America. Started in 1790 
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partment will be seen carefully bundled in 
warm clothing, but pursuing their studies 
regardless of their immediate contact with 
the wintry atmosphere. 

Necessarily one who visits Pawtucket 
for the purpose of gathering material for 
a municipal article is struck by the pre- 
dorhinant features which stand out as 
superior to the usual civic develop- 
ment. 


SAMUEL SLATER 
Father of the cotton industry in America 


for fire protection. With a pressure of 
one hundred and twenty pounds to the 
square inch along the main thoroughfare of 
the city and with an adequate and efficient 
fire depariment, the fire losses have been 
kept down to a minimum. In the last 
report of the chief of the Fire Department, 
he has brought out the fact that in the last 
seven months there were two hundred and 
fourteen calls, in which $1,800,000 worth 
of property was in danger, but on which 
the total loss was kept down to an average 
of twelve and one-half cents per capita of 


One of these is the provision, 
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the population. This speaks volumes to the 
manufacturer or the owner of residence and 
business property. 

The $4,000,000 waterworks system, de- 
veloped since the seventies by Pawtucket, 
is a most remarkable municipal institu- 
tion. In a tour of the course of the water 
supply from. the great main pumping 
station to the source, the writer was 
whisked over beautiful country roads 
through glens and woodlands and 
over green hills to the main reser- 
voir at Diamond Hill. This mag- 
nificent natural water reservoir 
bursts into view over the last 
grade like a lake of the Swiss Alps. 
It lies surrounded on all sides 
except at the dam by beautiful 
green hills. There are rock-ribbed 
shores that seem to reverberate 
with the song of purity which the 
sight of the sparkling waters very 
aptly suggests. 

The supply of water is run from 
the outlet gates down the natural 
water course (Abbott’s Run 
Stream) through the series of 
ponds to the intake, several miles 
distant. The spillway is built in 
the east end of the dam, the 
course of the water granite that 
will never wear,away. 

Central Falls, a thriving city of 
twenty-three thousand, according 
to the census of 1910, is almost 
surrounded by the city limits of 
Pawtucket, and this city of Cen- 
tral Falls is supplied by the water 
system built by Pawtucket. In 
fact, there is a population of one 
hundred thousand now supplied 
by the water from this beautiful 
natural reservoir at Diamond Hill, and the 
supply can be added to considerably in the 
future by the construction of new dams 
and the establishment of further reservoirs 
or the building of the dam a few feet 
higher. Samples of the water are analyzed 
every month, and it is singularly free from 
bacteria of all kinds. 

The shores of the reservdir lake at 
Diamond Hill are owned by the city of 
Pawtucket, and the farm that has been 
developed there will at no far distant 
date probably be of considerable profit to 
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the city. It is the plan to extend the 
orchards in particular, as they have grown 
and produced satisfactorily. 

The waterworks system has become a | 
source of revenue for the city of Paw- | — 
tucket. During the days of the drought 
last summer, when the wells and sources 
of supply were exhausted at several of 
the large manufacturing institutions, the 
city derived an income of $125 a day from 
two of these institutions for its supply of 
water alone, in these individual instances. 
Taking it all in all, the waterworks system 
of Pawtucket stands out as. a remarkable 
municipal institution, and will be an even 
greater revenue producer as the city de- 
velops and the demand increases. 

From the Diamond Hill Reservoir, in 
which 1,500,000,000 gallons of water are 
stored, the water is drawn in sufficient 
quantities to supply the needs of the city, 
at the same time keeping full all the ponds 
along the water course. At several 
of the ponds along the stream there 
are instruments for measuring the flow 
of water, which information is used to 
compute, in. connection with rainfall 
records, the flow of the stream. The 
reservoir, which gives the static pressure 
for night service, contains 20,000,000 gal- 
lons of water normally, and is located on 
the top of Stump Hill, 302 feet above 
mean high water, receiving the overflow 
from the pumping station during the day. 

The original Corliss Engine, which was 
the first of its kind manufactured and 
installed in the early history of the Paw- 
tucket water system, still stands ready for 
emergency service in the main pumping 
station, although that station is’ now 
served by a magnificent new pumping 
engine of 15,000,000 gallons daily capa- 
city, supplied by the Camden Iron 
Works, which has demonstrated great 
efficiency. 

* 


NATURAL RESERVOIR WHICH SUPPLIES PURE WATER TO THE CITY OF PAWTUCKET 


* * * * * * : we 
Still occupying its original site near the 
center of the business district of Pawtucket 
and on the notable Blackstone River just 
above the historic falls; stands the old 
Slater Mill, the birthplace of the cotton |- 
manufacturingindustry of the New World. — 
Samuel Slater, who at the age of twenty- 
one sailed from England for America after [7 4 
having completed his six years’ apprentice- “—— 


VIEW OF THE GREAT 
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SCENE AT PAWTUCKET FALLS ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
A few wooden buildings and a good place to fish 


ship in a cotton machinery manufactory, 
arrived in Rhode Island so thoroughly 
equipped as a result of his apprentice- 
ship and natural mechanical genius that 
he constructed from memory models 
of the famous Arkwright machinery. It 
was a crime in England in those days 
to make and furnish drawings of cotton 
machinery to be sent out of Great Britain. 
Mr. Slater accomplished this in the old 
Almy & Brown shop in Pawtucket, and from 
that time dates the development of the 
cotton industry in America. For this great 
work Mr. Slater was paid the munificent 
sum of one dollar per day, and his drawings 


were made by means of chalk on boards. 
Samuel Slater himself established the first 
entire cotton mill equipped with the 
Arkwright machinery in this old building 
which is preserved in hismemory. Ancther 
industry now finds a home in the mill, as 
the years of progression long ago made a 
building of this size entirely inadequate for 
the demands of the modern cotton mill. 
The one industry in which Pawtucket 
stands pre-eminent is that of the manu- 
facture of lace. This industry has been 
the growth of the last twelve years. 
Enterprising citizens studied the situation 
at the old lace-making town, Nottingham, 





PRESENT-DAY ‘SCENE 


AT. PAWTUCKET FALLS 
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PAWTUCKET GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY'S PLANT 
One of the most modern light, heat and power stations in the country 


England. Lace machinery was imported 
from that place, and although the trials 
and tribulations incident to the establish- 
ment of a new industry were at times very 
trying to the capital interested, American 
“push” and “‘stick-to-it-iveness” have suc- 
ceeded in building and securing funds for 
a rapid and consistent development of the 
lace manufacturing industry, providing the 


protection granted for its establishment is 
not removed by an erratic tariff tinkering. 

Of necessity the machinery for the manu- 
facture of lace had to be imported from 
England on account of its intricacies, and 
naturally the first skilled help necessary 
for the proper manipulation. of the ma- 
chinery came from abroad, the original 
places of its manufacture, Nottingham and 





DIVISION BRIDGE, PAWTUCKET HARBOR, HEAD OF NAVIGATION IN RHODE ISLAND 
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Calais. But already the intelligent Ameri- 
can help is becoming skilled and expert 
in the manufacture of this comparatively 
new product, and it is gratifying to note 
the success with which their efforts. are 
attended. 

The lace industry stands high as a clean 
and profitable occupation for the opera- 
tives. A considerable portion of the work 
is done at the homes of the workers. 
There is no question at all in the minds of 
those who have investigated the industry 
that the attitude at Washington- would be 
more friendly to its development if those 
who have in charge the making of tariff 
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separating this lace into its individual 
strips, the bleaching and inspecting and 
the preparing for marketable form. It 
is no small distinction for Pawtucket to 
be the birthplace of the lace industry in 
America, as well as that of the cotton 
industry. The American Textile Company 
is at present the largest lace manufacturing 
plant in America, and- has sixty-four 
machines in operation. 

The official population of Pawtucket 
gives no adequate idea of the importance of 
that city. If its city limits were drawn, as 
they are drawn in other cities of its size 
throughout the country, it would have a 
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laws could get at first hand the facts and 
figures in relation to its development— 
such as the difference in wages. paid at 
Pawtucket and in Nottingham and Calais. 

It has taken immense capital and un- 
tiring effort to bring the lace industry up 
to its present point of development, and 
it surely deserves the kindly consideration 
of Congress in maintaining tariff laws for a 
great many years to come. 

To walk through one of the Pawtucket 
lace mills is a revelation to the out- 
sider. The great machines turn out the 
most delicate lace in widths of several 
yards; several thousand different threads 
are manipulated with the dexterity of 
human fingers by these immense mechan- 
ical devices. Not the least of the work is 


population of 100,000 or more. Although 
adjacent to a city of considerable import- 
ance, Pawtucket itself has a trading popu- 
lation of 150,000. 

Pawtucket has been accorded considera- 
ble attention as Convention City this year, 
having entertained the German Societies in 
July and the New England Field Day of the 
Loyal Order of Moose in August. 

* * * * * * * 

The bitulithic paving in Pawtucket 
enjoys the distinction of being one of the 
best examples of this kind of paving in the 
country, and city engineers of various 
municipalities have visited Pawtucket for 
the purpose of |investigating the method 
of laying it. 

The development of the street car system 
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has linked ‘various suburbs of Pawtucket 
in a very convenient manner so that 
patrons come from several miles north, 
east, west and even south to trade with the 
enterprising merchants. Extensions are 
made with considerate promptness and the 
transfer system initiated seems to meet 
with general approval. The Rhode Island 
Company, which controls the electric car 
system of Rhode Island, devotes con- 
siderable attention to keeping closely in 
touch with the situation in every part of 
the state, and the Pawtucket section has 
been granted many concessions which have 
resulted in the upbuilding of local traffic 
and as a result of this the local trade of 
the community., It is only by this con- 
sistent policy of co-operation that there 
can be an amicable relationship between 
the citizens of the community and the 
management of public utilities, such as 
street car traffic, and it is quite remarkable 
to note the advance that has been made 
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without undue friction. The patronage of 
the citizens and the attitude of the Rhode 
Island Company appears to be that of fair 
and square consistency in all matters of 
development. An efficient street car sys- 
tem is one that is always taken into con- 
sideration by the manufacturer seeking 
a permanent home for his enterprise, and 
he will surely be reassured by an investi- 
gation of the situation at Pawtucket. 

The name “Pawtucket” carries one 
back to the old Indian days. The city 
has had a varied career but always toward 
advancement. There are wonderful pos- 
sibilities for its future growth if the wide- 
awake and enterprising policy of a number 
of the citizens is followed out consist- 
ently—to be constantly on the lookout 
for new industries, and to keep in mind 
municipal development and the encourage- 
ment of civic pride. Pawtucket has in- 
spired a faith in its future that few cities 
can claim. 
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Fancy Lace Industry 
in the United States 


By W. H. 





SMITH 








ERTAIN phases of the relation 
of the fancy lace industry to 
questions of immigration and 
tariff appear to be of sufficient 
interest for publication. 

For some forty years efforts 
have been made inthe United 
States to promote for our own 

consumption the home manufacture of 

these goods. Until about ten years ago, 
however, it seemed that the undertaking 
would be a failure. Jennings’, in Brooklyn, 

a firm which started about forty years 
ago, and the T. H. Hall Company in Jersey 
City, were the only two surviving firms. 

Then came the founding of the Zion 
City plant (by Alexander Dowie) and of 
the American Textile Company in Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island, in the year 1899. 
Five or six years later several small plants 
scattered through Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Rhode Island and New York began opera- 
tions, but notwithstanding all that has 
been said to the contrary, none of them 
has been financially successful. 

With a view of developing this branch 
of the lace trade, the Payne-Aldrich bill 
provided for the free entry for a limited 
time of the machines used to manufacture 
the goods. Consular reports have for a 
long time pointed out that this industry is 
of the greatest economic interest and should 
be fostered. A special report was drawn 
up by one of the government inspectors, 
Mr. W. A. Graham Clark. This document 
is a very creditable and serious contribu- 
tion, showing as it does, aside from a few 
technical errors of minor importance, a 
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thorough acquaintance with the subject 
and giving an account of the industry 
worthy of the attention of tariff legislators 
and of prospective investors. 

About two years have passed since the 
new law came into force. During that 
time the importers have strenuously fought 
the domestic article. They and ther 
representatives belittle it on every avail- 
able opportunity. Since the new tariff 
came into operation they have stood out 
so effectually against the home-made goods 
that they have driven the manufacturer to 
the necessity of going directly to the 
making-up trade,—a trade for which he 
was not really organized. 

One article which appeared in the French 
paper, Echos de l’Exporiation, on January 
21 of this year, shows conclusively the 
attitude of the importer toward the do- 
mestic industry, and needs no further 
comment :* 

“The United States has attempted~to 
compete for a lace industry all its own, 
and in order to promote this plan has 
raised the duty on imported laces and has 
granted for a certain time the free impor- 
tation of lace machines. 

“Following these protective measures, 
several lace manufacturing plants have 
been started in the United States, and 
those already established there took ad- 
vantage of the new privileges to buy more 
machines. 

“In the opinion of the Americans them- 


*As quoted in Le Phare de Calais et du Pas-de-Calais 
(evening paper of January 21, 1911). Translation by 
the writer. 


























selves, however, prospects are not favor- 
able for the new industry. E. A. Free- 
man, head of the lace department of the 
wholesale firm Frederick Victor & Achelis 
of New York, states his opinion as follows: 

“*The manufacturers of Calais, Caudry 
and Nottingham, in order to stand their 
ground, need important orders from us. 
They have therefore lowered their prices 
to an extent unprecedented in years. 
Hence, so long as these tariffs shall be 
maintained, the American industry, even 
with the added protection of the present 
duty, will be unable to compete with them. 

“* “To substantiate this statement, I will 
mention a recent visit to the United States 
of a Calais manufacturer, who wished to 
transfer there his entire plant. To carry 
out this plan he had begun negotiations 
with an American firm and the transac- 
tion was to be concluded, of course, before 
the New Year, the last date for the free 
transportation of machines. 

“ ‘After having studied the question on 
the ground, however, he changed his 
mind. He found here former operatives 
of his own mills, who earned in France 
twenty francs weekly, while here they 
made twenty dollars. Being in more com- 
fortable circumstances, operatives work 


lé&s assiduously than in their own country. . 


Moreover, cottons of good quality have 
to be imported, and cost twelve and one- 
half to fifteen per cent more than in France. 
Further, all general expenses are higher in 
the United States. Consequently the 
prices of lace are increased. 

“ *The result is that with all these draw- 
backs, the seventy per cent duty does not 
make up for the advantages of foreign 
manufacture, especially since the price of 
cotton is higher than ever. It should also 
be remembered that the American market 
prefers imported goods.’ 

“This news can but reassure our pat- 
terners and manufacturers who for a 
time had good reason to fear that the in- 
stallation of lace machines in America 
might be very detrimental to Calais.” 

The following figures may furnish a 
striking instance in point. Three first- 
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class importing houses of New York have, 
during the last six or eight months, im- 
ported and sold in very large quantities a 
good quality of lace of about one inch in 
width at thirteen and one-half cents per 
dozen yards. The writer has put together — 
the Nottingham figures, taking the lowest 
paid in that district for cotton and labor, 
has allowed only two per cent commission 
and freight, has added ten per cent for 
makers’ and finishers’ profit, seventy per 
cent duty, and five per cent for selling 
expenses. These items, excluding any per- 
centage for profit, foot up sixteen cents, 
yet the goods are being sold at thirteen 
and one-half cents, with a trade discount 
of seven per cent sixty days. This is only 
one example of what is being practiced on 
a very large scale in the lace trade at the 
present time. With these prices the do- 
mestic manufacturer cannot possibly com- 
pete. He will have to wait until the customs 
officials find where the leak is, for there 
certainly appears to be one somewhere. 

The importer is also taking advantage 
of the unsettled situation. He goes to 
Nottingham and Calais to make his pur- 
chases. There he represents to the foreign 
manufacturer that he can -buy goods very 
much more cheaply and quickly at home, 
that the domestic goods are made better, 
but, on the other hand, that the placing of 
orders is all a matter of price: he is there- 
fore quite prepared to take all the risks 
if only he can get better prices. Under 
these circumstances the foreign manufac- 
turer, since trade has been slow, chooses, 
rather than see his machines standing idle, 
to take orders at a loss. 

Again, the importer seeks out the new 
domestic man. He easily demonstrates 
to him how cheaply he can now buy foreign 
goods in the smallest quantities at prices 
he is ashamed to name. Thus the game 
goes on. Since the merchant in turn has 
competitors who follow similar tactics, 
the general result is that no one, save the 
importer, gets anything out of the business 
done. Thus the importer’s. efforts succeed 
in crippling the home industry during its 
early and most difficult stage. 


“Every fact is related on one side to sensation; and on the other to morals.”— 


Emerson. 














ON GUARD BY MOONLIGHT 


At Camp Rocers, NEWBERN, NORTH CAROLINA, NOVEMBER, 1862 


By CHARLES WINSLOW HALL 


(43d Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, 1862-63) 


ne pvc I tread my lonely beat 

With musing mind and weary feet. 
On the river the gunboats vigil keep 

Like fabled dragons, ne’er asleep. 

My comrades’ tents, as snowdrifts white, 
Rise weirdly in the moon’s pale light. 
And the river, a mirror, lies below, 
Reflecting the motionless pines in its flow. 


In the woods beyond, with wary eyes 

And ready guns the picket lies; 

The patrol in his watchful course 

Reins through the gloom his slow-paced horse. 
And nought is heard save the relief 
Answering the challenge stern and brief, 

Or the night-zephyr’s gentle sigh 

Breathed to the tall pines standing by. 


But fancy passes the bounds of sight 

To more distant scenes, where the same pale light 
Sheds its silvery radiance sweet though lone 

On the white walls of my northern home. 

And much-loved friends in thought I see; 

Whose thoughts I feel are oft with me; 

Who count the long weeks of my stay 

And for my safety nightly pray. 


And I think of the varying scenes of life; 
(Unvarying only in the strife 

’Twixt good and ill that must remain 

Till dust returns to dust again), 

From wanderings on a foreign land, 

Seeking New England’s cherished strand; 
Now here, on hostile errand bent; 

Such were the thoughts that came and went 


Through my brain as I slowly trod 
Over the hard, well-beaten sod. 

But thoughts of what my lot might be 
But for a moment troubled me; 

For I said, ‘“Today be thy duty done; 
Think not of what tomorrow’s sun 

‘Of joy or pain may bring to thee.” 
Thus shall it ever be well with me. 
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Farming in Rhode Island 


by Frank P. Fogg ! 








sett Bay one evening on 
board a Providence liner, I 
overheard a bit of conver- 
sation that seemed almost 
unbelievable. A gentleman 
was telling his friends that 
while Rhode Island con- 
tains more inhabitants in 
proportion to its area than 
any other state in the 
Union, it has more neg- 
lected and unproducing 
land in proportion to its area than has 
any other state. 

The thought would not be forgotten, 
and later investigation showed that Rhode 
Island’s agricultural resources have been 
overlooked; that the steady drain upon 
her yeomanry by migrations westward 
and by the alluring call of her busy manu- 
facturing towns, has reduced her prosper- 
ous farmer population to a very low ebb. 

In a mining country it requires but a 
word to stampede a whole camp of miners 
into a frenzied rush for a new “strike,” 
with more or less uncertain prospects of 
better pay dirt. It is also true that thou- 
sands of New England farmers have been 
stampeded by flaming posters advertising 
low rates from time to time to the “last 
great West.” New England men and 
women have been highly prized by other 
communities on account of their thrifty 
modes of life; and it has been a very 
short-sighted policy for the railroads of 
New England to help in proselyting their 
own people by methods dictated by enter- 
prising Western railroads. For the result 
has been that New England railroads have 





received no greater recompense than their 
inconsiderable share of the special low 
rates charged for transportation westward. 

Hundreds of thousands of hardy New 
Englanders have goneaway never to return, 
and so the great factor, the one of far 
greater moment for home railroads to 
consider, that of new freight business 
which these same men and women would 
have contributed had they stayed in New 
England, has been sacrificed and sold for 
a “few small pieces of silver.’ 

Rhode Island needs no encomiums for 
her achievements in almost every line of 
manufacturing industry, but she sorely 
needs, a transfusion of new blood from 
the hardy agricultural sections of the West 
and South. 

There is no question that there are other 
sections of our land possessing richer, 
deeper soil that will, unaided by fertilizers, 
produce greater crops; but when it is con- 
sidered that in Rhode Island there are 
several hundred thousand mechanics and 
skilled craftsmen dwelling in hundreds of 
villages among the winding valleys where 
a factory of some kind impedes the passage 
of every stream at brief intervals, it must 
be understood that these men and their 
families are entirely dependent upon food 
supplies produced by the plowman and 
fisherman; and to supply such a demand 
has raised the average acreage income in 
Rhode Island above that of any other 
state. It amounts to $33.80 per annum, 
with Massachusetts a close second and 
Connecticut ranking third. 

Already the eager eyes of progressive 
farmers everywhere are intent on Rhode 
Island’s available lands, nearly. all of which 
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are closely adjacent to her large and pros- 
perous cities. One who has lived in a 
remote, sequestered community where 
there is a lack of almost all home comforts, 
knows by experience the deadening monot- 
ony of living such a marooned life. Then, 
too, it is well to consider the enhanced 
value of all farm products where an almost 
insatiable market commands the highest 
prices. It is far better to raise a fine crop 
on a small farm and secure the maximum 
price than to raise a hundred fold more 
and stand a higher cost for producing and 
marketing. To go to town in some sec- 
tions of the country means a trip of a 
hundred miles or more and at a cost of a 
week’s salary to cover carfare. Very few 
places in Rhode Island are many miles 
from a steam or electric railway, and such 
points are sure to be brought into closer 
touch as population warrants. To ride 
twelve miles on a fast inter-urban electric 
in Rhode Island would mean the passing 
through of as many as five or six villages, 
and at an expense for carfare of possibly 
fifteen cents. Two dollars would doubtless 
pay for a round-trip ticket from one end 
of the state to the other. 
ak 5d * 

The autumn tints were on the landscape, 
making the scrub oaks, the maples, 
chestnuts, birches and pines look sug- 
gestively like rich clusters of multi-colored 
grapes heaped upon the pasture lands. In 
the apple orchards the ruddy Baldwins 
were scarlet under the sun’s kisses, and 
one of Rhode Island’s thrifty orchardists 
in the northeast corner of the state set 
down his basket and pointed out how some 
of his apples had been stung by the maggot 
fly. But in way of explanation he stated 
that he had not cultivated among his trees 
lately nor given them the personal care 
they needed. Perhaps he realized that 
he was trying to care for three or four 
times more orchard than he has time to 
well attend to. There were many acres of 
apple orchards and several acres of new 
peach orchard, besides a _ considerable 
field devoted to strawberries. These, in 
connection with a large hothouse and 
poultry yards, would be a revelation to 
some farmers in the revenue they afford. 


Rhode Island land surely belies its ° 


rather forbidding and sterile appearance. 
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Seven hundred barrels of apples are a 
normal yield from a certain twenty-five- 
acre orchard visited, but the trees are still 
young and at maturity the crop will be 
fifty per cent larger. 

In the springtime the whole countryside 
come to this farmer’s hothouse for tomato 
plants. And beginning about October 1 
the houses are devoted until early spring- 
time to growing carnation pinks. These 
sell at profitable rates in the larger cities 
of New England. 

Crowning the adjacent hilltops are many 
beautiful country homes where business 
men with their families spend the summer 
months and do some farming; but such 
are not ‘“have-to-be’”’ farmers, therefore 
their presence in any community is a source 
of profit to the real agriculturists who 
find time to earn tidy sums by working 
out when they are not busy in their own 
farms. 

One of the products for which Rhode 
Island is famous is a variety of corn com- 
monly called “Johnny-cake corn,’ and 
which is said to flourish only in Rhode 
Island and in a small area of Connecticut 
lying across the boundary and adjacent 
to the shore of Long Island Sound. There 
is something in the humidity of the air 
or the salty breezes from the ocean that 
conduces to make ‘‘Johnny-cake corn” a 
chosen food for the epicure. It has been 
so intelligently propagated and developed 
that not only is the tip of the ear well 
covered with kernels, but it is also roundly 
tipped with kernels at the shoulder, and 
the stem has become so small and attenu- 
ated that it is sometimes called “‘pipe-stem 
corn.” Another feature of interest to 
remember is the belief that this corn must 
be ground in the picturesque old-fashioned 
windmills to insure its finest flavor when 
cooked. But whether it be the fact that 
the windmills grind slowly and therefore 
without occasioning superheated meal, 
which would be the result if ground in 
high-speed modern mills, is a matter left 
to the reader’s own judgment. But Rhode 
Island’s ‘‘Johnny-cake” is famous, and 
the fact that it is cooked on a griddle-iron 
rather than by baking in the oven, as in 
some sections, will interest the cooks. 

A strong increasing demand for the 
windmill brand of “Johnny-cake” corn 
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meal has been established in New York, 
Chicago and in other sections of the 
country from which visitors annually come 
to enjoy the summer months in Rhode 
Island, but the traffic is infantile as com- 
pared with what might be accomplished 
if the corn were grown in larger quantities, 
and proper advertising should acquaint 
the people of the nation with this new 
table delicacy. 
* *” * * 

It was refreshing to talk with one of 
Rhode Island’s sons and to learn of his 
philosophy as regards the proper attitude 
toward the Portuguese, the Italians and 
other newcomers who choose to cast their 
fortunes in the upbuilding of Rhode Island’s 
prosperity. Such acquisitions to American 
citizenship are both requisite and inevit- 
able. Friendly encouragement and sug- 
gestions as to the better ways of doing 
things will go far toward improving the 
standard of their living and the develop- 
ment of the farms upon which these newly 
acquired citizens are seeking to gain suc- 
cess. It means much for the state and a 
community to help such well-intentioned 
and aspiring people to the shortest cut to 
success. 

The negro problem would be less per- 
plexing if every employer of negroes would 
take as much interest in the black man’s 
condition as has this philosopher with 
whom we visited.: For several years he 
has employed an illiterate southern-born 
negro upon his farm. He offered to in- 
crease the black man’s pay if only he would 
learn to read and write, but that did not 
appeal to Sam. It did not seem of much 
consequence if his pay should be increased 
five dollars per month, because it was all 
sure to be spent as soon as earned. Then 
the philosopher’s wife did a little exhort- 
ing, and entreated Sam to open an account 
at the savings bank. She even gave him 
his first dollar to be deposited, expressly 
stipulating that he should add a dollar a 
month or more to his savings. When five 
dollars had accumulated, it was explained 
to Sam how interest would then accrue. 
That made the proposition look better and 
he began to take personal pride in his 
growing bank account. Now he needs no 
urging to deposit five dollars of his monthly 
wages, and he is vastly better help than 
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he was before, for life means something 

more than formerly to this poor benighted 

scion of slavery. 
* * * 

A man-managed farm is not the only 
success, not by a long chalk. In defer- 
ence to the becoming modesty of a lady 
we must refrain from mentioning the name 
of a farmerette famous throughout Rhode 
Island. Professor Howard Edwards of the 
State Agricultural College says that this 
woman has probably more nearly accom- 
plished the business object of farming, 
viz., the fixing herself of the prices of her 
farm products, than most farmers. Being 
obliged to hire all of her work done, she 
has not only succeeded admirably, in 
obtaining honest, intelligent farm hands, 
but she has so directed her farming as to 
make it very profitable. With a dairy of 
forty-seven cows, she was marketing five 
hundred quarts of milk per day and com- 
manding the top price of ten cents per 
quart because of its unquestioned purity 
and quality. It was a revelation to find 
her dairy barn built upon plans of the 
most modern conception and equipped wth 
every device such as milking machines, 
cooling apparatus, steam and _ electric 
engines for doing all the heavy work‘and 
insuring healthful conditions for the stock 
and perfect cleanliness in caring for the 
milk. The land she cultivates is quite 
rugged and full of stones. One of the 
cornfields was recently reclaimed from a 
rough old pasture. When it was reported 
about the neighborhood that the owner 
intended to clear this land and raise corn 
upon it, scores of “wise ones” hitched their 
horses along the fence-posts and foreboded 
failure to such a foolish venture as trying to 
raise corn on such rocky soil. But nothing 
daunted, the corn was planted and the 
crop was a matter of astonishment, even 
to the owner herself. Many of the stalks 
grew like Jack’s bean stalk, or at least 
to the height of sixteen feet or so. It only 
goes to prove that what is needed is method 
and intelligence rather than soil of easy 
handling. 

Not a week passes but it produces fifty 
dollars worth of chickens and eggs from 
her poultry yards. The full-blooded 
Chester White breed of hogs has also pro- 
duced a steady revenue and good profit. 
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From far and wide farmers have come to 
her* place for their young pigs, paying 
from six to twelve dollars each, when four 
weeks old. So, too, the provision dealers 
of Providence and other cities have found 
the quality of her home-made sausage 
much better than that which they can 
procure from other quarters. In fact, they 
pay two cents per pound more for this 
much-wanted sausage than for another and 
better-known brand of long-established 
manufacture. If there is anything which 
gives pride to Mrs. , it is the repu- 
tation which her sausage has gained and 

















The champion two-year-old heifer of the world, one of 

Henry A. C. Taylor's prize-winning Guernseys; her Ad- 

vanced Register record is 12,229 nds milk, contain- 
ing 775.94 pounds butter fat. Glen Farm, Newport 


the super-price which it commands in the 
market. Speaking of pigs raised on this 
Rhode Island farm, it was interesting to 
hear the owner relate how a bath-basin 
had been built for the pigs’ morning ablu- 
tions. It came about this way: On warm 
days it was customary to turn the hose 
water on the pigs to cool them off; at 
first they did not take kindly to this 
innovation, but they soon grew to like it 
immensely, and finally they adopted the 
custom of taking their own morning plunge 
in the large concrete basin built for them, 
just as though they were enthusiastic 
“society folks’? at Watch Hill or Narra- 
gansett Pier. Who says that pigs are 
naturally filthy, and who before has 
realized that pigs enjoy the refreshing 
conditions of a morning bath? 
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The coziness of Rhode Island farm life 
is exemplified in many ways. The well- 
drained but well-watered landscape has 
none of that dull monotony that makes 
life in some quarters almost maddening. 
There is usually a lake or river of tireless 
beauty to admire. Hills and valleys, a 
great variety of vegetation, and a climate 
not too hot in summer, nor too cold in 
winter. 

Besides her chickens and water-fowl, 
the housewife has no limitations seemingly 
for her opportunities for gardening and 
flowers. In one thrifty home of modest 
exterior were shown one hundred and 
seventy-one varieties of preserves and 
pickles, all put up by the good wife. 
Fruits of all kinds that grow in the state 
would seem to furnish an ample list for 
anyone’s desire in the preserving line; 
still there were jars of preserved orange 
and lemon so deftly put up that the rich 
original colorings were unimpaired. Swiss 
and German chard, yellow dock, dande- 
lions, spinach and numerous other kinds 
of canned greens were shown. In fact, the 
whole gamut of edible vegetation seemed 
to have been placed in “‘preserved storage” 
to be instantly available for table use by 
simply turning the clamps that retain the 
caps on the preserve jars. Surely Rhode 
Island could win a national match in 
pickling and preserving table delicacies, 
not excepting Indiana’s “fifty-seven 
varieties,” 

* * * 

If there is doubt in anyone’s mind about 
being able to live on a forty-acre farm in 
Rhode Island, aye, of becoming a thrifty, 
forehanded farmer, then the methods of 
Mr. William K. Boyd of Portsmouth 
should be conclusive proof to the contrary. 
Mr. Boyd is a typical Rhode Island 
Yankee, accomplishing even greater work 
with his head than he is required to do 
with his hands. In every community 
there is always a demand for a man who 
will buy what the neighbors have to sell, 
and who has a faculty for finding a supply 
of cows, horses and small stock when such 
are demanded by the public. Good judg- 
ment is an essential factor for successful 
trading, and the man must keep in constant 
touch with affairs in general. Mr. Boyd 
keeps a fine herd of cows, just such cows 
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as buyers want and he never refuses to 
take a fair profit and sell his stock at a 
fair price. Speaking about the profit in 
raising hogs, Mr. Boyd showed a number 
of well-bred sows, one of which had just 
raised twelve pigs which sold when four 
weeks old for fifty-seven dollars and 
fifty cents. They sold at five dollars 
each, save the “Titman,’”’ for which the 
owner did not have the face to charge 
more than half price. 

Corn, potatoes, apples, peaches, beets, 
onions, peppers—in fact a great variety 
of fruits and vegetables are raised and 
sold for cash by Mr. Boyd on his forty- 
acre farm every season. Land in this 
vicinity is under a high state of cultivation 
and so well situated that every acre is 
productive. Two hundred dollars per 
acre is not excessive price for such land, 
considering its productivity and its prox- 
imity to the markets of Newport, Provi- 
dence, Fall River, Massachusetts, and 
other points. 

*” * 

“There was a man and he had three 

sons, he did.” Note that this man had 


three sons, one more than. he of the topi- . 


cal song. 

It was in the days of the rush to the 
West that Tom, the eldest boy, betook 
himself to the land of wonderful promise 
and settled upon a quarter-section. Exub- 
erant and enthusiastic were his few first 
letters sent home. With a diagram like 
the following, he explained about his one 
hundred and sixty acres: 


_ This is 





160 


acres 








land 


He told how he was homesteading this 
land, and how by living on it four years 
and paying certain Interior Department 
charges, the land would become his in 


my 
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due time. The great opportunities of the 
West and the pioneering life he was leading 
were actuating him to the greatest efforts, 
and his ambition was spurred on by the 
hopes of great success. He wrote about 
the number of acres he had planted to 
corn and what a great income he would 
have coming to him when the crop was 
harvested. Not long afterwards a letter 
came with another diagram: 
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Doleful was his story of the unexpected 
descent of devouring grasshoppers and 
the utter annihilation of his cherished corn- 
fields. There was nothing now left but 
the stalks, and his hopes for that year were 
frustrated with his dependence upon the 
corn. When the fall came and the time 
for breaking ground for his next year’s 
crops, another letter with Runic characters 
was sent to his friends in the East and 
pictured conditions as follows: 





| rain rain rain rain 
rain rain rain rain 
rain rain rain rain 
rain rain rain rain 
rain rain rain rain 
rain rain rainwrain 
rain rain rain rain 
rain rain rain rain 
rain rain rain rain 
rain rain rain rain 
rain rain rain rain 











The good boosters at Seattle, Washing- 
ton, and other Puget Sound points claim 
that they have two kinds of rain during 
their rainy season; one is a “‘wet rain” 
that is wet, and the other is a “dry rain” 
that don’t wet; but poor Tom’s letter 
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from his western homestead was thet it 
was a wet, wet rain and it was “getting 
on his nerves.” It seemed as though it 
would never be bright again and his cour- 
age seemed to ooze away in keeping with 
the clammy condition of his surroundings. 

During the cold winter months, with 
frequent blizzards, there was little that 
could be done out of doors, and one of 
Tom’s pictured epistles showed his dug- 
out habitation and disconsolate Tom 
sitting therein smoking his Missouri meer- 
schaum. Underneath was written, “This 
is my house. I am sitting in my house. 














Now owned by W, W. Marsh, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Her Advanced Register record as a four-year-old 
was 10,203 pounds of milk containing 559.41 Ibs. 


butter fat. Bred on H. A. C. Taylor’s Glen Farm, 


Newport, Rhode Island 


The wind howls outside and it is hard to 
keep warm inside.” 

Another letter pictured poor Tom driv- 
ing twenty-two miles to the nearest milling 
town to get five sacks of flour, rather a 
long trip, it seemed to his New England 
friends. 

Early one April morning, when the 
housewives of Portsmouth were bestirring 
themselves for six o’clock breakfasts, 
down the land to one of the farmhouses 
came a dishevelled individual who was 
quickly recognized by his peculiar style 
of walk as prodigal Tom. When ques- 
tioned, he said that he had walked from 
Newport that morning, some five or six 
miles, and was faint and weak for want of 
something to eat. He had worked his 
way on a sailing craft from New York 
to Newport, and from his pseudo home 
in the West had worked eastward in any 
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old way that he could—part of the time 
walking, sometimes beating his way on 
freight trains and again finding an indul- 
gent conductor or baggage master of a 
passenger train who would let him ride 
by performing a certain amount of car- 
cleaning and dusting to pay his way. 

He was mighty glad to get home, and 
throwing his hat into one corner of the 
kitchen, he declared that had he stayed 
in Rhode Island, enduring the same priva- 
tions which he had suffered on his home- 
stead farm and working with the same 
bulldog determination, he would now have 
been able, in the three years that had 
elapsed, to purchase the best farm in 
Portsmouth. How many a_ prodigal 
who reads these lines will acknowledge the 
moral and return while yet the father 
waits with the fatted calf? 

* * * 

Whether it is pluck or luck that makes 
a man, has advocates for both sides of 
the question. Pluck, when backed up by 
robust health and a-fair chance, can do 
wonders. There is a good bit of pluck 
that is responsible for Dennis Murphy’s 
success, for he started with a mortgage of 
nine thousand dollars on a seventy acre 
farm and has not only wiped it off, but 
added more acreage and a lot of other 
things besides. His is the old Major 
Waring farm overlooking the beautiful 
shores of Aquidneck, to the east of New- 
port. It was Major Waring who so 
effectually cleaned up New York with 
his ‘‘white wings” street cleaners and 
later made Havana a fit place in which to 
live, only to succumb to the dread yellow 
fever on his way home. 

There was no house on the place when 
Mr. Murphy bargained for it. “Now 
what is the use of living without a home 
and a wife to make it homelike?” So 
thought the man of pluck as he cast about 
looking for a helpmate. Then came the 
crowning factor of good luck, as is evi- 
denced by the happy home which has 
been established. 

There was a twinkle in Dennis Murphy’s 
blue eyes and'a broad smile of satisfaction 
lighting his countenance as he-drove into 
his yard from delivering milk to his cus- 
tomers in Newport. As he spoke of the 
possibilities for successful farming in 
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Rhode Island, he seemed to think that it 
all depended upon a man’s luck in finding 
a perfect helpmeet for a wife. 

His great. dairy barns are fitted to 
accommodate about fifty cows, which 
Mr. Murphy makes the usual number of 
his herd. The milk business on Aquidneck 
Island has never yet been controlled by a 
trust of middlemen. Each dairyman 
delivers his own product, getting the full 
benefit of the highest retail price. This is 
largely true of other farm products and 
means much to a farmer who contemplates 
settling in Rhode Island, for he is assured 
the full benefits accruing 
from his labor. 

A profitable business, as 
Mr. Murphy has found it, is 
keeping ‘boarder’ horses; 
and there are many animals 
from Newport end New 
York private stables that are 
sent to the country every 
year for pasturage, and some 
are boarded the year round. 
Three dollars per week, or 
twelve dollars per month, is 
not bad for boarding a horse, 
especially if one can keep 
from thirty to seventy-five 
-head continually. The rich 
summer pasturage among 
the pure, sweet clovers, 
varied with stable rations of 
carrots, oats, potatoes and 
the like, has regenerated many a family 
horse and restored him to extra years of 
usefulness. 

* * * 

Silos are just coming into favor among 
dairymen, although the most of the corn- 
fodder is still shocked in the field until 
after husking time, and then built into tall, 
conical stacks, giving to the landscape 
a picturesqueness that is worth seeing. 

There are no large rivers and streams on 
the island of Aquidneck to furnish water 
power, and the quaint windmills seem 
artistically situated on the hiiltops, as 
though to embellish the landscape. 

Nature never deprives the inhabitants 
of any country of one comfort of utility 
without supplying another to take its 
place. Up in the cold bleak waters of the 
Behring Sea are several islands largely 


and two-year-old he was. never beaten. 
National Dairy Show, 1907, and Brockton, Massachusetts, 1907; 
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inhabited by natives. Saint Lawrence 
Island, the largest, has no large quadru- 
peds like reindeer and moose for supplying 
food and warm furs for clothing; but 
ground-squirrels and foxes abound, and 
from the furs of these the natives are accus- 
tomed to make their clothing. A little 
farther to the north on the rocky crags of 
King’s Island, which rises almost perpen- 
dicularly from the sea, live in cage-like 
dwellings other natives, depending chiefly 
for subsistence upon sea-fowl, and it is 
the breasts of tern, gull and eider-duck 
that constitute material for their clothing. 





GUERNSEY BULL:““JEWEL’S INDEPENDENCE” No. 10324 
Owned by H. A. C. Taylor, Newport, Rhode Island. As a yearling 


Awarded First Premium, 


also at Worcester, Massachusetts, 1908 


Still farther to the north in the Behring 
Straits the inhabitants of the Diomede 
Islands dress chiefly in sealskins, while 
the natives of northeastern Siberia are 
clothed warmly in the skins of the reindeer. 

Patent to the island of Aquidneck are 
several seeming dispensations of Provi- 
dence—one is an abundance of clear, 
healthful spring water, bubbling up and 
running through many little rills and 
brooklets. It was a surprise to find that 
the city of Newport secures its water 
supply from several spring-fed reservoirs 
nearby. Unquestionably the sources of 
these springs are far away in inland moun- 
tains, for the precipitation on the small 
island of Rhode Island could hardly give 
the ample flow of water that is maintained 
from year to year. Another great blessing 
is the supply of seaweed thrown up upon 
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the beaches, especially the ‘“‘Second Beach” 
near Newport. This is considered fully as 
rich in fertilizing elements for the soil as 
stable dressing, and is hauled away by the 
land-owners of Middletown, who are 
privileged to secure it by an old custom 
or common law which has existed since 
the early settlement of the island. Some- 
times as much as six hundred cords of 
kelp, both the broad-ribboned variety and 
the finer kind, are tossed up on the sandy 
beach during a great storm. All this is 
like getting something for nothing, and 
goes far toward keeping the farms of 
Middletown in a high state of fertility. 
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in visiting the Glen Farm, owned by Mr. 
Henry A. C. Taylor, in Portsmouth, where 
his estate of over five hundred acres seems 
like a garden in the Hesperides. Seques- 
tered from the noise and distractions of 
railroads and factories, Glen Farm is 
charmingly surrounded by vistas of land 
and sea not excelled if even equalled any- 
where else in America. 

It perhaps reminds one of Washington’s 
estate in Mount Vernon, particularly the 
view of Seaconnet River to the eastward. 
And the charm of the place seems exhil- 
arating with health and joy and life, 
whereas Mount Vernon must always im- 











FERNWOOD OF HOMESTEAD No. 7448 
Famous Guernsey Bull, sire of ‘‘Missy of the Glen,’’ No. 18390, the champion Advanced Register Cow of 
the breed, and other prize winners 


Though the farms of Rhode Island are 
usually cut up into small holdings, there 
are several large and very aristocratic 
estates, not only on the island of Aquid- 
neck, but on Potowomut Neck opposite 
East Greenwich, also in Barrington, 
Tiverton and other sections. The Oakland 
Farm, owned by. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, 
and the Sand Point Farm, owned by Regi- 
nald Vanderbilt, are situated in the town 
of Portsmouth, and each contains several 
hundred acres. 

It was, indeed, a revelation of what 
can be accomplished by one who regards 
farming and stock-raising as a, high art 


press one as a magnificent mausoleum 
dedicated and hallowed by the ashes of our 
immortal Washington. 
Through an English wicket at the en- 
trance a well-gravelled driveway, bordered 
on either side by thrifty young shade trees 
and close-cropped lawn grass, leads from 
the avenue to Glen Farm. Impressions 
come uppermost that Glen Farm is dis- 
tinctive, and the first impression is but 
an interlude to the surpassing fitness 
in which the place is kept. , 
Twenty years ago Mr. Henry A. C. 
Taylor of New York and Newport, appre- 
ciating the natural beauty of the spot, 
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decided not merely to develop an ideal 
farm, but also to establish a herd’ of 
Guernsey cattle upon the place that should 
attain and hold pre-eminence in this 
country. Very carefully were the selec- 
tions and purchases made of twenty cows 
and a bull in the Island of Guernsey. 
With equal or greater care and circum- 
spection he chose a manager of practical 
experience for carrying out his plans. 

To few men who have proposed master- 
ful plans has been given such encouraging 
support. Nothing has been stinted that 
would supply to the success 
of Glen Farm and its Guern- 
seys, just as no plans have 
been spared to execute every 
detail of the work. 

In the full radiance of the 
sun, but near the cool shad- 
ows cast by stately trees above 
the Glen, are the stables and 
barns, three of them so ar- 
ranged as to shelter the yard 
from stress of weather. 

Modernity is emphasized 
in every appointment of the 
place, especially in the last 
built of the three barns. The 
exterior walls are of cleft 
slatestone and granite native 
to the place. There is an 
inner wall of brick with a 
six-inch air space between 
it and the outer wall, which 
supplies proper ventilation 
and insures a uniform tem- 
perature within. 

With floors of cement and 
walls and ceiling of matched. 
hard pine, there is cheerful- 
ness, as well, as healthfulness within 
the stables. Drinking basins are arranged 
beside the feed-box at each creature’s 
stanchion and during the wintry weather 
the water is tempered by the furnaces 
in the basement which warm the buildings. 
With water hose the stalls and gutters are 
thoroughly flushed, thus éasily maintaining 
complete sanitation. 

Reminding one of a private office in a 
great counting-room are box stalls for 
cows with young calves on one side of 
the barn, with handsome © partitions 
and gates with heavy brass finishing. 


“WATER WITCH OF THE GLEN” NO. 23621 
Now owned by John Henry Hammond, Mount Kisco, New York. 
Her advanced register record is over 11,000 pounds of milk, containing 
540 pounds butter fat. 
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One’s interest is kept ever on the qui 
vive. 

Across the barn are thick cement par- 
titions impounding the mighty bulls. With 
all their strength, the bulls are safe to 
approach within these massive concrete 
partitions. ‘Fernwood of Homestead” is 


the patriarch of the herd, and while his 
long body and immense head and neck are 
terrifying, yet the old fellow is as gentle 
asa cow to his keepers. It was related by 
Mr. William Barclay, the manager of 
Glen Farm, how it was necessary at a 





Her eleventh month test was 938.70 pounds 
of milk, 44.21 pounds butter fat 


New York stock show a few years ago for 
him to go and speak to “Fernwood” as 
soon as he arrived at the Exposition 
Building. The bull had recognized: Mr. 
Barclay’s voice long before he could see 
him and set up such a commotion with 
his quick, gruff bellowings that Mr. 
Barclay made haste to pacify old ‘“Fern- 
wood” at once. The bull had been home- 
sick and showed his delight in seeing his 
old friend by fondly licking his hand. Thus 
assured of Mr. Barclay’s continued guar- 
dianship, the bull made no further trouble 
and disturbance. All he needed was 
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to know that everything was all right. 

In most national dairy shows and state 
expositions, the Glen Farm stock has taken 
many of the prizes, both for butter fat 
tests- and as breeders. Perhaps the 
brightest ‘star in all Mr. Taylor’s constel- 
lation of prize winners is “Missy of the 
Glen,” No. 18390, whose test was 14,591.70 
pounds of milk and 954.76 pounds of butter 
fat in one year. There is said to have 
been but one cow in the world to have 
exceeded this record. This cow’s record 
for butter fat is equivalent to 1,100 
pounds of butter. “Missy of the Glen’s” 
test was started on December 1, 1908; 
she was then but four and one-half years 
old. The test was finished on November 
30, 1909. During her first month of test 
she gave 1,150 pounds of 4.68 per cent 
milk, testing 53.68 pounds of butter fat, 
while the last month of her test (Novem- 
ber, 1909) she gave 1,033.30 pounds of 
8.71 per cent milk, testing ninety pounds 
fat, which is surely a record without equal. 
It is remarkable, too, that between her 
highest and her lowest month’s yield she 
varied not more than three hundred and 
forty pounds of milk. Her highest record 
was for July, 1909, 1,372.70 pounds; and 
her best yield of fat, 104.41 pounds in 
October—one month before the conclu- 
sion of the test. 

The stock raised at Glen Farm is eagerly 
sought for, not only by stock fanciers 
and growers, but by men who appreciate 
the value of pure bred cows to furnish 
milk for their families, because they know 
it to be free from the slightest taint of 
disease. It means much to have stock 
that is neither tuberculous nor tainted 
with any other disease in laying the foun- 
dation for a herd; and it certainly should 
be one’s concern in buying a dairy cow 
whose milk is to supply food for babies, 
to secure the healthiest and best-bred 
that the land affords. One of Mr. Taylor’s 
fine Guernseys, ““Water Witch of the Glen,” 
No. 23621, is now owned by John Henry 
Hammond, Mount Kisco, New York. 
When she was two years old her milk 
test was over eleven thousand pounds 
in twelve months, with 540 pounds of but- 
ter fat. “Lavender of the Glen,” No. 
18391, is owned by W. W. Marsh, 
Waterloo, Iowa. Her milk test when four 
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years old was 10,203 pounds, with 559.41 
pounds butter fat. 

The champion two-year-old heifer of 
the world is ‘‘Glenenaar of the Glen,”’ No. 
23619, whose milk test was 12,229 pounds, 
with 775.94 pounds butter fat. ‘Fern- 
wood of Homestead,” No. 7448, is the sire 
of “Missy of the Glen” and many other 
cows of the highest record. 

When cows are being tested for the 
advance register, they are milked three 
times every twenty-four hours, and a 
carefully kept register of the weights of 
each milking is kept in pounds and tenths 
of a pound. Every two weeks an official 
from the State Agricultural College visits 
the farm and witnesses three successive 
milkings, making the report as to weights 
and taking in a sealed package a sample of 
each milking. It is so thoroughly official 
and free from any chance of favoritism 
that an accurate report is absolutely 
assured. 

The records for Glen Farm Guernseys 
have been chiefly made during 1907-1908. 
In 1909 so many of the herd were entered 
for state fairs that it was impossible to 
sequester them for advanced records. 

It may be a surprise to our Western 
farmers who think that nothing can be 
grown in Rhode Island to know that four 
thousand bushels of corn were last year 
produced at the Glen Farm, besides 
eighteen hundred bushels of oats, and three 
hundred tons of hay. Mr. Barclay is 
singularly successful in making farming a 
practical art rather than a science. It 
is not Mr. Taylor’s purpose to sacrifice 
idealism for commercialism in sunning 
Glen Farm, and he has instructed Mr. 
Barclay not to study how to make money, 
but how to spend money in ways that 
will conduce to the highest development 
of his pets and pride, the Guernseys of 
Glen Farm. It should be said, however, 
that despite Mr. Taylor’s solicitude, the 
farm revenues gush forth and have been 
forming .a handsome surplus at the bank. 

Adorning the walls of the manager’s 
office are hundreds of prize ribbons, mostly 
the much coveted blues, with some reds 
as reminders that there is still something 
to work for. These represent first and 
second prize awards received for Glen 
Farm Guernseys when exhibited in compe- 
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tition with competitive herds of the coun- 
try. But impressive as are these prize 
awards, now ornamentally arranged and 
hung on the walls, the most significant 
fact of all was Mr. Barclay’s remark that 
at no time has an animal in the Glen Farm 
herd shown any reaction when tested for 
tuberculosis, and such tests have been 
frequently made for nearly a score of 
years. To people who know but little 
about the prevalence of tuberculosis and 
milk fever among cows this statement 
will seem good and worth remembering, but 
to the stockman it must seem almost 
incredible. Probably no experiment sta- 
tion of the government or states can show 
a clean bill of health among the herds for 
even five years, so the nearly twenty 
years’ spotless record of Glen Farm 
Guernseys must bring them prominently 
before the nation. 

The surprising fertility of the sloping 
fields refute the imputation that Rhode 
Island soil is not suitable for farming. It 
has been hardly twenty years since Glen 
Farm was apparently run down and 
exhausted from a century and a half ‘of 
continuous cropping. It has been here 
well demonstrated that any land in Rhode 
Island will produce abundantly under 
practical management. 

From things bucolic the rustic beauties 
of an adjacent sylvan glen lend enchant- 
ment to the spot. ‘The ripple of falling 
waters, the weird, far-off call of the wood 
thrush competing with the rival songster 
far down the glen are as delightful as they 
are different from tamed creatures in the 
stables. 

There is a little water mill down by the 
impassive little lake whose surface can 
scarce be ruffled by a zephyr’s breath. It 
is a dell, deep-shaded with over-arching 
trees above and hardy ferns below. To 
drive or walk down the winding road 
through this beautiful bit of Nature will 
completely turn the current of one’s 
thoughts. The music in one’s soul changes 
from the militant to low, sweet reveries, 
which we all feel so eloquently, but can 
never describe. It is wicked to be envious, 
but no one can see Glen Farm without 
carrying away in mind a vivid picture of 
its gentle Guernsey cows as the chief 
attractions and supported by a fitting 
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natural colorature. And who can be 
blamed if he idolizes the spot and dreams 
of it as his own? 


* * * 


Down the eastern shore of Narragansett 
Bay, along that portion of the state lying 
adjacent to southeastern Massachusetts 
are to be found many prosperous poultry 
farms. It is a picturesque country, with 
bald hillocks, over which creep the bay- 
berry, blueberry and sweetfern bushes, 
and along the low shores of which cluster 
many huts of fishermen. Driving down 
from ‘Stone Bridge,’’ which connects the 
eastern shore of Rhode Island with the 
island of Aquidneck, we were regaled with 
things of interest related by the old stage 
driver, who had some years previous come 
to the conclusion that farming didn’t 
pay, or at least that stage driving paid 
better. A visit was to be paid Mr. F. W. 
C. Almy, proprietor of the famous “Red 
Feather Poultry Farm” at Tiverton Four 
Corners. Mr. Almy was very willing to 
show his stock and to explain how he made 
a start from a very humble beginning with 
a few hens. Gradually as his experience 
was gained, and his business flourished, 
he became a showman at the large poultry 
shows, and has finally become well recog- 
nized the country over as a successful 
breeder of the “Rhode Island Reds,” a 
species by the way which was developed 
in this section of the state. 

It may be a surprise and a revelation 
to most people, as it certainly was to us, 
to know that in starting a successful poultry 
business it is not necessary to buy the 
most expensive or “fancy”’ settings of eggs. 
These are laid by prize-winning hens, 
mated with the highest-priced cockerels 
—but what is expedient is to secure 
eggs of pure-bred, reliable stock, such as 
can be bought for $1.50 to $2.00 per setting 
of thirteen eggs. Starting in this way, a 
practical hen man can in time develop 
by careful selection. and mating as fine a 
flock of poultry as others have done. 

We asked Mr. Almy if poultry raising 
was profitable just for supplying a good 
market with eggs and dressed chickens. 
His reply was “‘yes” most emphatically, 
and he further said that even though one 
must buy all the grain and feed for his 
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poultry, there was a profit of one dollar 
a year on every hen in the flock at market 
prices for eggs and dressed poultry. And 
when one raised his own feed to a large 
extent and sells setting eggs and stock 
birds at prevailing fancy prices, there 
is “velvet” in the business. 

Stretching down across the back lot 
were as many as a hundred and fifty small 
poultry houses looking very much in the 
distance like a military encampment 
field. In something of the same resem- 
blance, though an unequal combat, were 
the movements of the flock of chickens, 
charging now to the right, now to the left, 
whenever a heedless bug or grasshopper 
came down to earth among them. 

The method of raising chickens and 
poultry in colonies of from fifty to one 
hundred chickens for each house seems 
to be the proper way in Rhode Island. 
The chickens very seldom fail to go to 
roost at night in their own colony house, 
though it would seem as though even a 
human being could hardly distinguish his 
own ‘particular house in a_ settiement 
section of one hundred and fifty identical 
coops. 

If one can make money just from market 
returns for eggs and poultry, what must 
be the added profit when the demand 
calls for thousands of settings at from 
$2.00 to $25.00 per, setting and~ prize 
pullets and cockerels fetch from $10 to 
$1,000 each? : 

It was related how a farmer in Little 
Compton charged all the feed which he 
purchased not only for hens, but for two 
horses and a pig, to his hen account. He 
also used for the table such eggs and 
dressed poultry as were necessary for 
family use and also for keeping a house 
full of boarders during the summer season; 
yet his two thousand hens supported the 
horses, the pig, the family and boarders 
to a considerable extent, besides earning a 
profit of two thousand dollars, or a dollar 
for each hen. What would be a farmer’s 
income if he combined poultry, pigs and 
cows for an all-around constant income? 


* + * 
Up grade from Providence along macad- 


amized highways another pilgrimage was 
made to see what is being done with 
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apples and peaches on land which would 
hardly be selected for orcharding purposes 
by a casual observer. By electric car to 
Centerdale, thence by stage four miles, is 
Greenville, a modest little hamlet with a 
few farms, clustering close about an old 
woolen factory. There are several families 
named Windsor in Greenville, and Nicholas 
Windsor is both a banker and a farmer. 
It was, indeed, a pleasure to see his or- 
chards, some quite old, but exemplifying 
how old trees can be rejuvenated; and 
there were new orchards of thrifty apple 
and peach trees showing that both kinds of 
fruit can be profitably grown almost any- 
where on Rhode Island’s abandoned farms. 
Fully one hundred acres, much of which 
was recently an old pasture ground, are 
now devoted to fruit, and the income prom- 
ises to soon be almost a gold mine in its 
returns to Mr. Nicholas Windsor. 

Up past old dilapidated farm buildings, 
a half mile or so west from the village, a 
trig, neat set of barns and a dwelling house, 
flanked by verdant orchards, is the home 
of Mr. T. K. Windsor. In one orchard 
of four acres Rhode Island greenings were 
set out in 1861. The orchard has been 
and still is a very prolific bearer. In 1908, 
650 barrels were gathered; the next year 
being an off year, 275 barrels were reck- 
oned a good crop from the four acres. 
Last year’s harvest amounted to 425 
barrels, and the trees keep in excellent 
condition, always making a considerable 
growth to wood. Another orchard of four 
acres was set to Baldwins in 1881 and 
700 barrels of apples were gathered last 
season. 

Speaking about Ben Davis, Mr. Wind- 
sor showed us a small orchard containing 
one hundred trees planted in 1900 of which 
he has but recently come into possession. 
The orchard has not been properly cared 
for, but his crop last year was 110 barrels 
of No. 1 apples, many trees producing three 
barrels, while some trees suffering most 
from neglect produced not more than 
a peck. 

Mr. Windsor’s peach trees would make 
anyone envious. His success, no doubt, 
is largely due to intelligent management, 
for he sprays to counteract ravages of 
almost every kind of insect foe. In one 
part of the orchard he has built a reservoir 
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with a hydraulic ram to force water into 
a wooden tank from which it is drawn 
as required for mixing his spraying solu- 
tions which is carried on in a building 
set apart for that special purpose. 

Not only is Mr. Windsor an orchardist, 
but he is a farmer in the broadest sense, 
and devotes much time to his corn and 
hay crops. Being close to good markets, 
his hay commands from $20 to $25 a ton, 
whereas growers in remoter sections must 
be content with from $10 to $15 a ton. 
He is a very enthusiastic corn raiser, and 
can usually show fields of Dent corn as 
well as the smaller Golden Flint varieties 
to prove that corn crops pay in Rhode 
Island. It needs no seer to foresee a 
wonderful development of agricultural 
interests when there are more farmers in 
the state like Nicholas and T. K. Windsor. 
It is high time that the false and pernicious 
idea that farming in Rhode Island doesn’t 
pay should be exploded. Surely an orchard 
farm that produces eighteen hundred or 
two thousand barrels of apples worth five 
or six dollars a barrel—also fields of grass 
that will grow several tons per acre of 
hay worth twenty dollars a ton and with 
corn, peaches and stock values thrown 
in—such a farm must be proof conclu- 
sive that farming in Rhode Island can 
hold its place from a profitable standpoint 
with any other sister state of the Union, 
and there are advantages of environment 
which cannot be reckoned in dollars. 


of * * 


Within eighteen miles of the State 
Capitol of Rhode Island is a landmark 
known as ‘“‘Tunk Hill.” It is in the midst 
of a wilderness where deer and other kinds 
of game abound and there is not a human 
habitation within four miles. Once this 
was a populous, prosperous country. Fif- 
teen cemeteries in various parts of the dis- 
trict bear witness that the story of the 
town of Richmond, if it could be told, 
would be replete with pathetic climaxes. 
Pondering over the tombstones of these 
“rude forefathers of the hamlet,’’ we find 
many instances of ripe old age; in one 
family there were three persons who 
reached the age of eighty-one or more. 

Can it be that this is a region less deserv- 
ing of the pioneer or less fruitful for human 
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endeavor than in 1630, when the country 
was purchased by Roger Williams from 
the aborigines, and there were no markets 
to encourage progressive husbandry? 

Nor is this a singular instance of Rhode 
Island farming country going back to 
wilderness: In the western part of the 
state near the Connecticut state line, a 
condition exists where a once prosperous 
village is left entirely deserted. As you 
drive from Warwick Junction to Beach 
Pond there appears a factory town, now 
tenantless and deserted. Clustering about 
this are houses and barns built substan- 
tially, but seemingly left as though an 
invading army had once threatened. If 
such conditions existed in some sections 
of our land, it would not be forty-eight 
hours before several enterprising real 
estate men would have their signs for 
sale or rental up and would be watching 
the trains to intercept and seize upon 
every possible customer. An observant 
Texas land agent recently visiting New 
England incredulously asked if it was 
really true that land can be bought in 
some sections hereabouts for ten or fifteen 
dollars an acre. When assured that there 
were thousands of acres obtainable at 
even less than ten dollars per acre, he 
prophesied that in twenty years from now 
it will seem that anyone who has secured 
land within one hundred miles of our 
seacoast will be regarded as having practi- 
cally stolen it. 

One cannot contemplate the tremendous 
industrial growth which has taken place 
in Rhode Island, the building of cotton 
and woolen mills; the screw and file- 
making industries, the largest in the 
world; her jewelry and solid silver ware 
factories, that employ thousands of 
men and women—one cannot think 
of these, and the rubber mills, tool- 
making establishments and factory ma- 
chinery-making plants without realizing 
that lure of the mills has been stronger 
than the love of the soil. Boys and girls 
have been drawn from the farms so early 
in life that seemingly the cradles have 
been robbed. Indirectly they have been 
despoiled because there has been insuffi- 
cient stock left to keep the cradles rocking. 
The time was when Rhode Island exported 
corn and other food products to the West 
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Indies. Today the greater portion of her 
own supplies are grown elsewhere. Can 
a young farmer in a country where mar- 
kets are remote and net prices hardly more 
than the bare cost of supporting his family 
disregard Rhode Island opportunities? 
There is abundant rainfall, plenty of land 
which can be acquired at fair prices, some- 
times at low cost, and a dead certainty 
that, under development, his holdings will 
increase in value many fold. There is 
almost always something gained by seek- 
ing a new environment. One finds unex- 
pected and widening opportunities. Just 
as the West has been developed by 
enthusiastic newcomers from back East, 
so New England now offers the fairest 
field for the Western and Southern people, 
bringing as they are sure to do, fresh men- 
tal acumen to engraft upon the old parent 
stock of New England ideals. And Rhode 
Island’s deserted farms—are they to be 
longer discounted in comparison with other 


sections? Like the ‘“‘stone which the 
builders refused,’ Rhode Island ‘has 
become the head of the corner.” For 


years the rocks and cobblestones so preva- 
lent upon New England farms have been 
looked upon as an unmitigated hindrance 
and curse to the agriculturist. Almost 
every farmer boy has pondered, as he 
straightened up to rest his aching back 
and soothe his sore fingers, what the all- 
wise and beneficent God could have been 
thinking about when he made so many 
stones. We are learning that some kinds 
of rock are composed of potash, soda, lime, 
magnesia, iron and manganese combined 
with carbolic, phosphoric, sulphuric, muri- 
atic, fluoric and silicic acids, which largely 
constitute the essential elements to make 
vegetation, and also to constitute the ani- 
mal and human organisms. All soil was 
once rock or volcanic lava. When soil 
is. continuously cropped it loses these 
elements and is said to be “exhausted.” 
To analyze the rocks and find the kinds 
containing the greatest quantities of 
plant food will soon be the recognized 
business of soil experts and agricultural 
schools. 

Hensel, the celebrated German author 
and scholar, says: “Almost every field 
contains stones which have only been 
acted upon in part by the dissolving mois- 
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ture of the soil, and which, therefore, show 
a more or less rounded form. These stones, 
as they injure the spade or plow, are 
usually removed to the sides of the field 
and there heaped up, and are often sold 
at a cheap rate for use on the highways. 

“The farmer who acts thus sells his 
birthright, so to say—for less than a 
pottage of lentils, for he removes the source 
of fertility from his fields. If such stones 
are heated in the stove or on the hearth 
for half an hour and then thrown into the 
water, they become so friable that they 
may be broken into small pieces by the 
hands and may easily be pulverized with 
a hammer.” 

In a letter to his Pomological Society in 
Buelach, Professor Utermohlen of Leinde 
wrote: ‘For the last two years I have 
been making various experiments with 
stone meal manure, and indeed with the 
different kinds. From my _ experience 
with it, I have come to the firm conviction 
that we need no other manure at all but 
this.” 

Vegetation assimilates the matter which 
is applied to the soil as fertilizer, and 
most assuredly passes it along to animal 
organisms which the vegetables nourish. 
If there is any alternative from applying 
the fetid, stable manures and vile poisonous 
tankage to our fields and garden lands 
from which in a few months we are to 
cull our vegetables and garner our grains 
isn’t it time we were doing so? Nutrition 
has direct influence upon temperament 
and health. Everyone recognizes the im- 
portance of purity of our food as pertains 
to manufacture and preparation. Isn’t it 
just as important to have the soil, which is 
Nature’s factory, kept sanitary? 

By the liberal use of explosives in 
breaking up the sub-soil of old fields, 
important results are being achieved. 
By the use of dynamite, clay and hard- 
pan subsoils are easily shattered, so that 
a larger supply of moisture can be stored 
for plant use during dry weather and the 
plant roots are given access to virgin 
stores of the vital elements. The man 
who purchases a Rhode Island farm during 
the “back to the land’”’ movement which 
is now taking place, will find a never- 
ending demand for products that are an 
improvement over the common kind. 














- THE - 
PAGEANT at CARMEL 


by Henry Dumont 








N that land of splendid 
dreams and rich real- 
ities, California, lies “a 
little town by river 
and seashore;’’ called 
Carmel, so named 
from its likeness to 
a famous place in Pal- 
estine. 

Long ag6, ere the 
Declaration of Inde- 
pendence bore the sig- 
natures of cur honored 
forefathers, this place 

was visited by men of another land, by 
the soldiers and sailors of Spain; by Span- 
ish friar of the order of Saint Francis; and 
by lords and ladies of the court of Charles 
the Third. 

This year Carmel was again visited by 
friars, soldiers, sailors, lords and ladies, 
and the scenes of the past were vividly 
re-enacted. 

On the Fourth of July Carmel remem- 
bered King Charles rather than King 
George. Of course the usual patriotic 
exercises were indulged in, as the duty of 
a grateful citizenship; but they were only 
preliminary to the real event, the com- 
memoration of the founding of Carmel 
Mission by Father Junipero Serra, a zeal- 
ous Franciscan missionary priest and his 
ardent and faithful followers, one hundred 
and forty years ago. 

Carmel is a young town, as towns go, 
but not too young to dare big things, and 
the attempt to revivify the early history 
of the locality by means of a moving 
pageant was a big thing. : 

In the pageant the facts of history were 
coupled with a story of dramatic interest, 





and to a proper understanding of the 
pageant a bit of history is essential. 

Before Sir Francis Drake landed on 
California soil with his Protestant pirates 
in 1579, the place had been known and 
named by the Spaniards. Cabrillo in 
1542 had sailed along the coast, and in 
1603 Viscaino discovered the bays of San 
Diego and Monterey. No attempt was 
made to settle the unknown wilderness 
until 1768, when the Franciscan friars 
undertook the difficult task, under the 
leadership of Father Junipero Serra. 

On January 9, 1769, the first Spanish 
expedition to Alta, California, set out from 
La Paz, Mexico. The objective point was 
San Diego, where the first of the missions 
was to be established. Shortly after 
reaching San Diego two expeditions, one 
by sea and one by land, were sent from 
there to find the bay of Monterey, de- 
scribed one hundred and sixty-seven years 
before by Viscaino, and there to locate the 
second mission. The land expedition, 
under the guidance of Governor Gaspar 
de Portola, through insufficient data, 
missed the object of their search, and pro- 
ceeding further north discovered instead 
the great harbor of San Francisco. These 
pioneers in the march of civilization were 
two priests, four officers, thirty-five sol- 
diers, a number of muleteers and some 
mission Indians from Lower California. 
Charles Keeler, in his “San Francisco and 
Thereabouts,” describes this party as 
follows: 

“Can we not conjure up a picture of 


‘them as they climbed the sage brush moun- 


tains, forded the rivers, and looked on the 
beauty of the live oak glades, or penetrated 
the mystical solitudes of the redwood 
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forests? There were the two friars in their 
coarse gray cowled robes; Governor 
Portola and his officers in gay costumes, 
with short velvet jackets and wide slashed 
breeches trimmed in gold lace, bright 
sashes and plumed hats; the soldiers with 
loose leather coats and leather breeches; 
the muleteers in serapes and sombreros, 
and their scantily clad Indian followers.” 

For hundreds of miles through an un- 
known country they traveled over what 
was afterward called ‘‘El Carmino Real,” 
“The King’s Highway.” 

_No communication had been received 
from the expedition by sea, and the ad- 
venturers turned homeward in despair. 


THE PAGEANT AT CARMEL 


When Father Serra learned of the dis- 
covery of the wonderful Bay of San Fran- 
cisco, he was convinced that the explorers 
had been miraculously led by Saint Francis 
to the spot where he wished his mission 
to be established. Some six years later 
this was accomplished. Meantime, in 
July, 1771, the party returned to Carmel- 
by-the-sea. The cross still stood as Cap- 
tain Portola had left it. The Indians had 
adorned it with flowers and had brought 
offerings of game, fish, fruit and maize. 
They had worshipped there in their own 
way since first Portola planted it. On 
this spot Father Serra and his priests broke 
ground for the mission of San Carlos del 
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PERFORMANCE OF 


When they reached a point near where 
Carmel mission now stands, a dispute 
arose ainongst the officers as to whether 
they had reached Monterey, whither they 
had been sent. Some irsisted that the bay 
of San Francisco which they had seen was 
Monterey Bay. Portola himself was un- 
certain, but determined that the only 
thing to do was to return immediately to 
San Diego for the purpose of informing 
Father Serra that their search had failed. 
The monks pleaded in vain against his 
decision. A cross was planted as a signal 
to the consort ship, and a message was 
left at its base, telling of where they had 
gone and directing the ship to follow them 
down the coast. They were harassed by 
hostile Indians on the way, but finally 
reached their destination, weary, sick and 
wounded. 


“ TWELFTH NIGHT” 


Rio Carmelo, which stands to this day. 
So much for the history. 

It has been the custom during the last 
two years to give a dramatic production 
of some kind at Carmel and for this pur- 
pose an outdoor theater was built, which 
is called the “Forest Theater of Carmel.” 
Last year in this theater the performers 
presented ‘‘David,” a biblical drama writ- 
ten by Miss Constance Skinner of Chicago, 
which, from a scenic standpoint especially, 
was a big success. This year Shakes- 
peare’s “Twelfth Night” was given in 
the Forest Theater. Not being satisfied 
with presenting this delightful comedy, 
those in charge of the drama at Carmel 
added to their labors, as well as to their 
laurels, by producing a great pageant. 
Over one hundred performers were neces- 
sary to carry out the plan of the producers. 








THE -PAGEANT AT CARMEL 


In order to appreciate the character of 
Carmel’s dramatic efforts, a little descrip- 
tion of Carmel and its people is necessary. 

Carmel-by-the-sea is situated in Mon- 
terey County, California, about one hun- 
dred and twenty miles south of San 
Francisco, on Carmel Bay, overlooking 
the blue Pacific. On one arm of the bay, 
Point Lobos thrusts its precipitous granite 
cliffs into the sea; on the other hand is 
Cypress Point, raising to the ocean winds 
cypress trees two thousand years old. 
Between the two lies a beach of white 
sand, which glistens in the sun or turns 
gray with the fog. Behind this is a forest 
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extremes. In a literary and artistic colony 
the barber is never a busy man, but he 
manages to make a living through the 
extravagance of the visitor, of whom there 
are a great many in Carmel during the 
summer. 

Carmel has housed many famous folks 
at one time or another, and some are 
permanent residents there. Jack London, 
the well-known author; George Sterling, 
the poet; James Hopper, the story-writer; 
Mary Austin, novelist; Upton Sinclair, 
the food expert; Alice MacGowan, novel- 
ist; and Grant Wallace, the war corre- 
spondent and artist, have made Carmel 
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THE VISITADOR, DON JOSE DE GALVEZ 
Reading the proclamation of the Emperor Charles the Third at the Carmel Pageant 


of pine trees forever murmuring to the 
sea; and here the town is built. It is a 
league removed from the railroad and its 
noises, as well as from peripatetics, who 
seldom venture from the steel highways. 
Close by the mission the Carmel River 
runs into the sea, while along the shore 
are great dunes whose shifting sands have 
buried a romantic past. 

It is natural that this beautiful spot 
should attract people of artistic tempera- 
ment, and the town is largely made up at 
the present time of artists, musicians, 
poets and writers of various habits. As the 
artist and the poet must have bread and 
meat, the town has its butcher and baker, 
its grocer and druggist, its plumber and 
barber. Economic necessity harmonizes 


their home. Many of George Sterling’s 
poems reflect the scenes and moods of this 
Eden of the west. It is natural that 
people of this description should take to 
the drama, and hence the reason for the 
Forest Theater and the pageant. 

The pageant was given outdoors, on the 
hillside near the Forest Theater, the set 
stage being too small for such a large 
production. The characters in the drama 
were taken by the tradespeople of the town 
no less than by the literary and artistic 
folk, and the credit for the success of the 
pageant is to be divided equally between 
them. There is no reason why a druggist or 
a drayman may not develop into a Garrick. 

The character of Portola was ably 
represented by Grant Wallace, the author; 
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Father Serra by Ernest Clewe of the 
University of California, a real amateur 
actor; Father Gomez by Dr. William 
Himmelsbach, the local physician; Cap- 
tain Vicente Vila by Perry Newberry, the 
newspaper writer and artist; Don Jose de 
Galvez by Fred Bechdolt, the story- 
writer; Francesca by Miss Alice Mac- 
Gowan, the novelist; Lieutenant Fages 
by Lowell Hardy, the novelist; Sargeant 
Ortega by Thomas Reardon, the town 
plumber; Juan Mendez by Dr. Joseph 
Beck, the village apothecary; ~Father 
Crespi by Henry Dumont; and a Spanish 
lady by Miss Helen Cook, daughter of 


THE. PAGEANT AT CARMEL 


Galvez; the suffering and: anguish of the 
great adventurer, Gaspar de Portola; 
and the splendid personality of Junipero 
Serra, formed strikingly beautiful and 
impressive pictures. 

The dialogue was written to show these 
men of history as real people with distinc- 
tive characters. The imagination of the 
authors found play in this word-painting. 
While history was followed in the inci- 
dents, the portrayal of personalities was the 
loving labor of able brains in Carmel’s 
citizenship. 

The pageant disclosed those two great 
motives that inspired California’s great 
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Grace MacGowan Cook, the novelist. 
These were the principals. -The sailors 
and priests were represented by residents 
of Carmel from various occupations, 
painters, carpenters, clerks, dairymen and 
cowboys; and the soldiers were from the 
barracks at Monterey. 

The pageant was divided into three 
episodes. The scenes selected were of the 
departure of the expedition from Mexico 
in 1769 with Father Serra; the eréction 
of the cross by Portola at Carmel in 1770; 
and the founding of the Mission and the 
first mass in 1771. 

The procession of the Franciscan friars 
through the woods; the glintitig of armors 
of the Spanish cavaliers among the cypress 
and pines; the pomp and ceremony of the 
court of the Visatador, Don Jose de 


explorations: the desire of conquest ‘and 
gold, and the simple hope of the advance- 
ment of Christianity by the unselfish 
Fathers. 

The pageant began at 11 o’clock on 
the morning of July 4, and ended about 
12.30. The day was ideally suited to the ~ 
occasion,’ with ‘sunshine tempered by the 
ocean breeze.. There was no charge for 
seats, as the hillside before the pageant 
grounds formed the atditorium. About 
three thousand people witnessed the 
pageant. They came from Monterey, 
Salinas, Santa Cruz, and from the cities 
and towns around San Francisco Bay one 
hundred miles distant. They came afoot, 
oft horseback; on motorcycles and bicy- 
cles; in automobiles, wagons and carriages. 
Vaqueros from the ranches, fishermen 
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from Monterey and business men from . 


San Francisco brushed elbows in the 
throng, with a feeling of kinship. The one 
touch of nature was present. 

It was intended through the pageant 


to give interesting and realistic pictures — 


rather than to perform a stage play in the 
ordinary acceptance of the term. Some 
of the scenes were non-historical; that is, 
they might have happened as they were 
presented, although not actually recorded 
as having so occurred. There was, there- 
fore, some variation: from the traditional 
account of the incidents depicted, made 
necessary by the rules of the drama. 
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Bade home adieu and started for the wilds, 

Across strange seas, through lands unknown 
before. 

Old ways were changed; new Carmel then 
began. 


As the last note dies on the air, a bugle 
call is heard and the play begins. The 
occasion is the embarkation of the first 
Spanish expedition to Alta California 
from.La Paz, Mexico, January 9, 1769. 

Sailors and soldiers of the expedition 
under Captain Vicente Vila, bringing the 
cargo for the ship, meet a band of the 
priests under Father Gomez, who tells 
the Captain that the Visitador, General 
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GOVERNOR FAGES ARRIVING WITH HIS ESCORT OF CAVALRY 


We can imagine the vast audience 
seated on the hillside expectantly awaiting 
the raising of the invisible curtain. A 
song resounds through the pines as a 
prelude to the play: It is as follows: 


Solo —Episode One 


We tell today the stories of the past, 

Heroic tales that live in history; 

How priest and soldier brave, adventuring, 

Found Carmel in its grove beside the sea. 

Placed here the cross, the symbol of the 
church, 

Brought Christian law to all the heathen land. 

- Old ways were changed; new Carmel then 

began, 


The place is now La Paz; beside the bay, 

Where lies the ship with sails trimmed for the 
north, 

They come that made our famous history. 

It is that day when Father Serra’s band 


Don Jose de Galvez, is to meet Father 
Junipero Serra here, to bid Godspeed to 
the expedition. Both Captain Vila and 
Father Gomez tell their followers the reas- 
ons for the expedition, as interpreted by 
their own desires, and the dual motive 
of conquest and wealth on one hand, and 
the advancement of Christianity on the 
other is suggested. Francesca, a penitent, 
whom Father Serra has saved from a life 
of sin, comes to find the Father, seeking 
strength to keep her in the path of recti- 
tude when he is gone. The captain laughs 
at her, the priests despise her, but Father 
Serra, weak and lame, suffering from great 
bodily infirmities, gives her of his strength 
of soul and leaves her strong again to face 
temptations. The effort leaves Father 
Serra exhausted, and he falls to the 
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ground in supplication to the Virgin for 
strength. An Indian child, loving him, 
gives him flowers in farewell and revives 
his strength. The Visitador and his court 
march in, the proclamation of the emperor, 
Charles the Third, is read, the flags are 
blessed and all proceed to the boats. 

. As the last soldier disappears among the 
trees another song is heard; it is as follows: 


Solo—E pisode Two 


Who hither come in straggling disarray? 
Bearing their wounded, Portola’s brave 


band, 

Yonder, through forests wild, come soldiers, 
worn and weary broken, 

Yea, and led by him, they sought for Mon- 
terey, and seeking found Carmelo, 

Now turn they to the south lands, homeward 
bound, sad their quest has been in vain. 

Yon priests beside the soldiers; who are they? 

Of Serra’s brethren, these the staunchest are. 

Brave priests. Friends of him that centuries 
far echoing shall call Serra the good—the 
great. 

After this there is another bugle call 
and Episode Two begins. The occasion 
is the turning back of the land expedition 
to San Diego from Carmel-by-the-sea, 
May 31, 1770.. They have missed the 
object of their search. No communication 
has been received from the expedition by 
sea, and the adventurers are now turning 
back in despair. It is decided to plant a 
cross here and leave a message at its base. 
The papers are prepared, and while the 
cross is being raised, the hostile” Indians 
attack the worn-out explorers. Father 
Gomez refuses to retreat until the cross 
has been dedicated. Portola consents to 
the delay, and after this has been done, 
sadly orders the soldiers to start on their 
return journey with the story of their 
failure to Father Serra at San Diego. The 
entire party again disappear in the trees 
to the west. Then begins the solo pre- 
ceding Episode Three, as follows: 

In the forest the priests plant the Cross of 
Christ, 

Building a Mission San Carlos de Carmelo. 

Father Serra has broken a path through the 
wild. 

By God's word, God has heard, God has come; 

And through the years to come, forever 

Father Serra’s name shall live. 

There is another bugle call and Episode 
Three begins. The occasion is the breaking 


of ground for Carmel Mission at Carmel- 
by-the-sea in July, 1771. The cross still 
stands as Captain Portola left it. The 
Indians adorn it with flowers and bring 
offerings of game, fish, fruits and maize. 
Then the priests’'come in with the timbers 
for an altar, and the Indians retire to the 
depths of the wood. As the altar is built, 
the sailors of the ships, the men and women 
of the Presidio of Monterey and the sol- 
diers gather for the ceremonial. Governor 
Fages, with his escort of cavalry, comes and 
takes possession of all the lands in the 
name of Spain’s emperor. Serra ap- 
proaches, calling aloud to the savage 
Gentiles to come to Holy Church, and 
ringing the mission bell, which has been 
hung on the branch of a tree. Then as he 
prays, the Indians gather and he preaches 
to them. Governor Fages makes deed of 
the Carmelo Valley to the church, and 
Father Serra takes the first shovelful of 
earth from the ground for the construction 
of the mission. 


It was a triumphant experiment, and 
was so successful that on all hands was 
heard the desire for its perpetuation. It 
was the unfolding of history under the 
guise of drama, and the characters were 
made to live and speak before the eyes of 
the multitude. 

The authors were manifold. John Flem- 
ing Wilson, the story-writer, began the 
work. Garnett Holme, the dramatic coach 
of the Univeristy of California, who pro- 
duced the pageant, collaborated, amended 
and edited it; and Perry Newberry, as- 
sisted by Grant Wallace and Fred Bechdolt, 
wrote much of the dialogue, and schemed 
many of the scenes. Others assisted from 
time to time with suggestions. It was a 
big piece of work done more or less hastily 
on the inspiration of the time and season. 
It will doubtless be presented from year 
to year in more cogent and enduring from, 
and will be to Carmel what the Passion 
Play is to Oberammergau. It is looked 
on as the beginning of great things and 
as such, full of splendid possibilities : in 
the development, not only of the educa- 
tional drama, but in the interest in Cali- 
fornia’s picturesque and romantic past. 














KEEP SMILING AND GRINNING 
By J. T. HALLETT 


CHEER up, don't grumble, what good does it do 
To worry and fret, frown, sulk, or look sad? 

The world turns its back on the men who are blue 
Favoring always the cheerful and glad. 

If you are dead broke, have met with distress 
Pluck up and make another beginning, 

Failures teach lessons that lead to success 
If you keep cheerful, smiling and grinning. 


Make smiling a rule and you're sure to find 
Amidst the confusion, turmoil and strife, 
‘Twill lessen your sorrow, bring peace to your mind, 
Some sunshine to gladden the dark hours of life. 
Should misfortune arise, be hopeful still 
Tomorrow perchance you will make a good winning; 
You can master yourself, the world, if you will, 
If you keep cheerful, smiling and grinning. 


It is not the pleasures that life’s joys impart, 
It is the hardships, the anguish and woes 

Suffered, endured bravely by the heart 
That uplifts the man the soul to grow. 

Play well your part, the most you need is grit, 
If you get beat or fouled in an inning 

No one will be guessing how hard you are hit 
If you keep cheerful, smiling and grinning. 


If you are thrown down, just spring up again 

Keep a clear head if you're steady and strong 
You will not trouble and torture your brain 

For what you can’t help o’er things that go wrong. 
Get busy, don’t shirk, keep working away, 

Never give up, keep fortune’s wheel spinning; 
You'll win in life’s fight the games that you play 

If you keep cheerful, smiling and grinning. 


Illy gotten riches profit not, 
For conscience condemns wrong doings and sins; 
Through working and striving lessons are taught 
Of patience and hope that helps a man win. 
Be honest and upright, keep your heart right, 
Free from all evil, clean from all sinning, 
You're sure to succeed and come out all right 
If you keep cheerful, smiling and grinning. 


Don't glare and growl like an ill-natured cur 
If you're hard up, should your wife fret and scold. 
Don't snarl, just keep smiling and grinning at her 
Jolly her up with a kiss as of old. 
At home or abroad be thoughtful and wise, 
Obliging and kind, pleasant and winning, 
The good in your soul will help you to rise 
If you keep cheerful, smiling and grinning. 


OTE—If the thousands who are idly waiting for something to ‘‘turn up’’ would emulate 
the cheery determination of J. T. Hallett of Provo, Utah, they would be happy and the 
world would be en caf for their influence. Though bereft of sight, Mr. Hallett is the resident 
representative of the NaTioNAL MaGazINE in Provo, and is doing fine work. To sweetly sing 
and assiduously work under such a handicap should put to shame young men who are idling 
away their lives; few can write poetically, but all at least may work. Referring to the above 
poem, the Provo Post says: ‘J. T. Hallet, the blind poet who for some time past has been 
soliciting for the NaTionaL Maaazine around Provo, has again written a very utiful arti- 
cle. Mr. Hallett, in combining his work with his writings, is able to earn a livelihood in a 
manner which is most commendable. The os for which he is soliciting, the NaTronaL 
MaGazing, is one of the better class and can commended to the reading public, for it is 
filled with live topics of the day, high-class stories and information which comes to practical 
use in everyday life.” 









































Advertising Expenditures 


SHOULD THEY BE CHARGED AS AN INVESTMENT OR 
AS AN EXPENSE ? 


| CY 
ELIJAH W. SELLS, C. P.A., M.A. 


Before the Convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of America, Boston, August 2, 1911 











DVERTISING is as old as 
man and dates back to 
that time when the ser- 
pent in Eden advertised 
successfully to our com- 
mon ancestress the pe- 

culiar beauties aid merits of his -fruit. 
However interesting it might be to trace 
the gradual development and evolution of 
advertising from that date through the 
period when the Greeks and Romans 
employed street criers to advertise losses 
and sales and pictures on walls to adver- 
tise gladiatorial contests and other pub- 
lic spectacles, down to 1704, when the 
Boston News Letter was_ established, 
which paper contained the first known 
newspaper advertisement in America, and 
the rapid growth of this form of adver- 
tisement from the establishment in the 
first half of the Nineteenth Century of 
important newspapers in New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston, down to the 
present time when the annual output of 
publications containing advertising matter 
attains the enormous sum of thirty-five 
hundreds of millions (3,500,000) for which 
it is estimated that upward of one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars ($150,- 
000,000) is paid, and to further trace the 
development of the profession of adver- 
tising from its inception as a science in 
1840 by Palmer of Philadelphia down to 
the comprehensive advertising organiza- 
tions of today, it would hardly be appro- 
priate or necessary in a paper dealing with 
the problem of the position which cost of 


advertising should occupy in the financial 
statements of a present day business. 

It is not for anyone to make the broad 
assertion on the one hand that adver- 
tising is always an asset to be carried in 
the balance sheet of a business concern as 
an investment, or on the other hand that 
it is always an expense to be taken care 
of through current operations. It is 
necessary to know the facts and conditions 
under which the advertising was done, 
and the relation which those facts and 
conditions bear to the capital employed 
or to be employed. 

Advertising has many of the charac- 
teristics of ordinary commodities of trade; 
it may be bought and sold. and has a certain 
definite value aside from that of the 
material and physical labor of which it is 
composed and, according to its applica- 
tion, as is the case with any other com- 
modity, may, with propriety, be carried 
as an investment in the balance sheet of 
a going concern. It differs, however, 
from other commodities in that the bene- 
fits to be derived are limited to the ad- 
vertiser, and cannot be dissociated from 
the particular thing or business adver- 
tised and as such disposed of to another, 
in which respect it is identical with good 
will, And just as opinions and policies 
differ as to the extent to which good will, 
patents, and kindred things should be 
regarded as an investment, they differ as 
to advertising. But if it can be shown 
that a going concern has something of 
real value in its good name and good will, 
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something that cculd be realized upon in 
any disposition of its business and upon 
which as an investment it is receiving 
satisfactory returns, there should be no 
objection to treating it as an investment 
and the same argument holds true of 
advertising which for the purpose of 
this illustration is a component of good 
will. 

A person, firm, or company, at the out- 
set of an undertaking which has something 
to dispose of not previously known to the 





EDITOR JAMES SCHERMERHORN 
The matchless speaker from Detroit, Michigan 


public, or for which superior merit may be 
claimed, should undertake to provide 
sufficient capital not only for plant and 
working materials but for advertising, 
in order adequately to bring to the at- 
tention of the public the merits of that 
which is to be disposed of. In such a 
case, the amount so provided and spent 
might with all propriety be considered as 
an investment and carried as such in the 
balance sheet, and in any disposition of 
the business would have a good will value 
depending upon the returns of the busi- 
ness. On the other hand an old and es- 
tablished business, such, for instance, as 


a mutual assurance association, would not 
be justified in, or have any reason for, 
carrying as an investment the expenditures 
which it might make for advertising, for, 
as such, it is not an asset which could be 
realized and distributed; it has no place 
as good will value to the association 
whose business could not be sold; it is not 
a thing for which new capital could be 
raised, and so it would not be practical 
to consider it as an investment. 

Generally speaking, such advertising as 
may be done for the purpose of bringing 
some new business or branch of business, 
some new or improved article or articles 
to the attention of the public, which has a 
direct effect in creating or measurably in- 
creasing the good will of a business under- 
taking, may be considered as an investment 
in that there has been an appreciable 
increase in the amount of capital employed; 
such advertising as may be done to main- 
tain a normal distribution or to keep the 
name and nature of a business before the 
public or for the purposes of calling at- 
tention to special temporary prices of 
articles, while having some effect upon 
the good will of the business, should not 
require further capital and should be pro- 
vided for out of its current operations; in 
other words, should be considered as an 
expense. 

Between the extremes, say of a newly 
started proprietary medicine business, 
the principal asset of which might be its 
advertising, and an old established mutual 
assurance association with no asset of 
that nature, would fall all the other under- 
takings which advertise, or depend in 
any degree upon publicity for the market- 
ing of what they have to dispose of. 

Given the purposes and conditions of 
the advertising and the general policy 
of the management of an undertaking 
in regard to such expenditures, its correct 
classification as an investment or an ex- 
pense is not difficult to determine. But 
frequently it is difficult to ascertain the 
purpose, the conditions, and the policy 
upon which to determine the application, 
as between investment and expense, of 
the cost of advertising. 

In my experience as a public accountant 
I have had to do with the financial affairs 
not only of practically all kinds of cor- 
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porations but with those of the government, 
states, and municipalities, and have come 
in more or less intimate contact with 
many of the various officers and managers 
of all of them; and it is based upon this 
experience that I have formed my judg- 
ment that the managements of corpora- 
tions are generally honest and, as com- 
pared with those of public affairs, more 
economical and efficient; that there is 
far more dishonesty among politicians 
and office holders than © 
among corporation 
managers. 

I also base upon this 
experience my opinion 
that full publicity of 
the affairs of corpora- 
tions would be benefi- 
cial not only to the 
public but to the cor- 
porations themselves, as 
the actions and investi- 
gations brought about 
by the public uneasi- 
ness would be largely 
forestalled thereby. 
But to obtain these 
results, full publicity 
will be necessary and 
the public will have to 
be satisfied that the 
figures contained in the 
publications are accur- 
ate. Certificates of 
reputable public ac- 
countants to be made 
a part of such publica- 
tions will surely have 
an influence in attain- 
ing this end. In order 
that an advertising man may intelligently 
canvass this class of business, he should 
be able not only to impress the manage- 
ments with the desirability of such pub- 
licity, but he should have some knowledge 
of the form and the amount of detail 
which his public will require, and with 
anything Jess than which it will mot be 
be satisfied. That the affairs of a busi- 
ness organization are of no concern to 
anyone except those responsible for its 
creation and continuance is sound doctrine, 
and may be applied to small affairs without 
detriment; but in this country where 
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corporations with large affairs have be- 
come the prey of politicians to such ex- 
tent as seriously to retard progression 
because their financial affairs are not 
generally understood, these corporations 
are confronted with special conditions to 
meet or mitigate which they should forego 
certain of their rights of privacy, and I 
believe they would be willing to accept 
the counter-effect of publicity by making 
known to the public the condition of their 
affairs in such terms as 
“; . cannot be misunder- 
stood. This refers to 
corporations whose se- 
curities are quoted and 
dealt in and in whose 
affairs the public is 
concerned. 

The proposition di- 
vides itself into two 
essential elements: 

First—That dealing 
with capitalization 
which embraces all the 
fixed, liquid, floating 
and current assets on 
the one hand and lia- 
bilities—both funded 
and current—on the 
other. In the prepara- 
tion of this information, 
nothing should be hid- 
den and all essential 
details given. 

Second — That deal- 
ing with the operations 
which relate to earnings 
or sales. Beginning with 
the total amount of 
such earnings or sales 
fully classified, there should be shown 
successively the allowances thereon, the 
direct costs, consisting of labor, material 
and incidental expenses, the general ex- 
penses, the fixed charges for taxes, interest, 
sinking funds, and finally the balance, if 
any available, and its application for ex- 
tensions of the business, betterments, divi- 
dends, etc., and the remainder to be carried 
to the reserve, surplus and profit and loss 
accounts. 

These details need not, and indeed should 
not, disclose what are generally regarded 
as trade secrets—I mean by this, certain 
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processes and trade affairs which from 
their nature should be kept secret and 
not disclosed to competitors and others. 

There should be uniformity of publicity 
for businesses of a like character. 

It is my opinion that the present day 
inertia of business is due more to unwar- 
ranted agitation of politicians against cor- 
porations than to any other one cause. 

If the affairs of all corporations were 
generally made known, the voting masses 
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would not be misled by the unscrupulous 
attacks of politicians who use any and all 
means to attract votes. 

The daily press, magazines, and kindred 
publications are the natural mediums 
through which the knowledge of corporate 
affairs should reach the public. 

The cost to the corporations of this 
publicity would be more than offset by the 
reduction in the expense of lobbying, de- 
fence against unjust legislation and black- 
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mailing legislators; and, moreover, in some 
cases a part of the cost of such publicity 
could very properly be charged as an in- 
vestment while the cost of lobbying, 
defence against unjust legislation, and 
meeting the demands of blackmailing 
legislators must without question all be 
charged to expense, 

It could not be said that all corpora- 
tions are free from censure, but publicity 
would act as a restraint upon these and 
would put in a fair light before the public 
those institutions which are entitled to 
the credit for the great commercial de- 
velopment of this country. 

Many corporations issue printed annual 
reports, and some of them are published 
in the daily papers in abbreviated form. 
All corporations should issue full reports 
to their stockholders and should publish 
them generally for the enlightenment _of 
the investing and voting public. 

When a systematic campaign shall have 
been organized for this class of advertis- 
ing, it will be the particular province of 
the advertising organizations to determine 
the character of the publications- that 
these financial affairs should appear in, 
but I venture to suggest that, if in addition 
to reaching the investing public through 
the conservative press, they are also placed 
in the popular newspapers, and periodicals 
with the large circulations, they would 
be such plain contradictions of many ot 
their articles attacking corporate affairs 
that they would have a salient influence 
in a fertile field, the voting public. 

With no matter what skill advertising 
matter is prepared and with no matter 
how much judgment it is placed to reach 
the public, the maximum of good results 
cannot be attained if the general business 
of the country is abnormally depressed, and 
the advertising agents as much as anyone 
are vitally interested to see that the causes 
of these depressions are removed. 

And in removing or impairing the effect 
of one of the chief of them—the con- 
tinual attacks on business corporations— 
the advertising agents stand in a position 
to perform a great public duty, by ob- 
taining and giving scientific publicity to 
the affairs of these corporations. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES AT THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
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O THE timid and tempted 
the Casino at Monte Carlo 
is undoubtedly a dangerous 
monster, for it is ever yawn- 
ing to engulf the unwary. 
The moralist describes the 
little principality where all 

the world gambles as the “Sink of Europe,” 
and tries to harrow up your soul with stor- 
ies of sensational scenes around the tables 
and awful suicides upon the terraces—for 
the most part the fruits of his vivid. imagi- 
nation. The glamour and mystery which 
once surrounded Monte Carlo are now 
things of the past, and, when one comes 
to look upon the Casino as a money- 
making machine pure and simple, one is 
bound to admit that it is the most nearly 
perfect and best-managed speculative con- 
cern in existence. 

Gambling originated at Monte Carlo 
so far back as 1853, and in that year the 
late Prince Charles of Monaco granted a 
thirty years’ concession to a company 
with a capital of one hundred thousand 
pounds to carry on business at gambling 
tables; but it was Francois Blanc who, 
when the late Emperor William closed all 
the gambling houses in Germany after 
the war of 1870, went to Monaco with 
the whole of the staff and gambling plant 
of the Homburg Casino and turned that 
beauty-spot of the Riviera into an earthly 
paradise, and centralized there all the lux- 
uries and comforts, as well as all the vices 
and passions that belong to mankind. 

Francois Blane died on July 27, 1877, 
leaving behind him nearly thrity-five mil- 





lion dollars. Old Blanc never once gambled 
during this lifetime, but every day he stood 
at the roulette wheels and the trente-et- 
quarante tables in his gambling-house, 
confident in his watchword: “Rouge perd 
et Noir perd, mais c’est toujours Blanc qui 
gagnel”’ 

The Casino at Monte Carlo is now run 
by a company formed on April 1, 1883, 
and which was granted a concession by 
Prince Charles of Monaco for a period of 
thirty years. People who hold the original 
shares of this company have for years past 
been receiving dividend and interest at 
the rate of forty per cent per annum! 
Early last year the present Prince of 
Monaco renewed the concession to the 
company and made the building of some 
important public works part of the payment 
which the Casino has been in the habit of 
making to the little principality. Under 
the old concession the payment to the 
Prince of Monaco amounted to two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars yearly. 

The head of the Casino company is a 
member of the Blanc family, and he is 
known as the President du Conseil. He is 
assisted in the management of the gambling 
house by a directeur-general and three 
directeurs; while three sous ex-directeurs 
look after the gambling rooms, and the 
chefs de table-and the croupiers- 

Altogether there are no fewer than 
eighteen hundred officials and employes 
in the Casino at the present time, and their 
salaries combined reach the startling figure 
of four hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year. 
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The only employees the general public 
are familiar with are the chefs de table on 
their high seats, the croupiers at the tables, 
and the garcons de salle, attendants in blue 
coats braided with gold. The ordinary 
visitor to Monte Carlo never discovers 
that there are numerous detectives con- 
tinually roaming about the gambling- 
rooms of the Casino, watching the em- 
ployees and the players and seeing that 
all goes well. 

My next statement sounds exaggerated 
if not ridiculous. The statement is that 
during the last few years no less than five 
million dollars have been realized annually 
from the gambling tables at Monte Carlo. 
An exact account of the profits of each 
table every day is placed into the hands of 
the President du Conseil. The profits, of 
course, vary; but I do not think I shall 
be far wrong if I state that the average 
earnings of a roulette table during the 
winter are two thousand dollars a day and 
during the summer seventeen hundred and 
fifty dollars. From the trente-et-quarante 
tables the average earnings are fifteen 
hundred dollars a day in winter and twelve 
hundred and fifty dollars in summer. 

Monaco is a prosperous principality, 
and it is really kept in its even, happy 
state by the gambling-rooms. In fact 
this little beauty spot on the Riviera owes 
the Casino nothing but gratitude, for it 
has provided each family among its popu- 
lation of fifteen thousand odd with so 
decent a means of livelihood that distress- 
ing cases of poverty are unknown. 

Every twelve months the Casino com- 
pany divides two hundred thousand dol- 
lars between the treasury of the govern- 
ment of Monaco and that of the munici- 
pality. Any further sum which is required 
for state and municipal expenses is raised 
in customs levied upon wines and other 
luxuries, from stamps, and from one or 
two monopolies which exist in the princi- 
pality. 

Monaco’s bishops, clergy and the reli- 
gious and educational institutions are 
kept going by the Casino, for the company 
put aside sixty thousand dollars per an- 
num for them, and a further fifteen thou- 
sand dollars for the judges and the law 
officers. The gambling tables also supply 
the army and police with sixty thousand 
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Jollars a year and pay the costs of the 
upkeep of the “Buanderie,” or special 
laundry, where the soiled linen of the 
officials engaged at the Casino and the 
officers and men-of the guard of honor 
and fifty carbineers, who keep watch over 
the little despotic monarchy, is washed, 
starched and ironed. 

Happy Monegasques! The natives of 
Monaco are never worried when quarter- 
day comes round, for rates and taxes are 
unknown to them. 

The Casino was built in Monaco, one 
of the prettiest cathedrals in the world; 
has covered the fields with hotels, villas 
and shops; raised the price of building 
sites from a franc a metre to one hundred 
and fifty francs; and erected a fine oceano- 
graphic museum. Here it might be men- 
tioned that the Prince of Monaco is a 
noted lecturer on deep-sea life, and has 
taken some remarkable photographs below 
the oceans. 

The Casino, too, has given the Riviera 
magnificent operas and instrumental con- 
certs, and supplied Europe with some of 
the finest singers and musicians. Many 
now famous vocalists made their debut 
at the places of amusement in Monaco. 

The theater, orchestra and other amuse- 
ments connected with the Casino cost the 
company the sum of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars per annum. The orches- 
tra is one of the finest in existence, and 
the leading artistes of the operatic stage 
are engaged to take part in the theatrical 
performances. Deadheads draw long faces 
at Monte Carlo, for all the free seats have 
been suppressed. 

It is not generally known that the Casino 
company give yearly grants to certain 
newspapers. I believe a leading Parisian 
daily takes fifteen thousand dollars a year 
for doing: nothing more than devoting a 
few lines of its space every morning to the 
state of the weather in Monaco! So far 
as the weather is concerned in the mon- 
archy, it is the best to be had in Europe. 
The real pleasure of the visitors is the 
brilliant sunshine, of which there is always 
an abundance. ; 

All the decent papers published all along 
the railway from Paris to Lyons, Mar- 
seilles and on to Nice and Mentone are 
on the Casino’s “paper pension list.” 
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They are paid sums of money varying 
from two hundred dollars to five thousand 
dollars per annum to keep Monte Carlo 
scandal out of their columns, and to “‘cor- 
rect” reports of irregularities in the man- 
agement of the Casino which might appear 
in the British and American press. 

People who visit Monte Carlo for the 
first time very often make themselves the 
observed of all observers, if not ridiculous, 
by displaying an ignorance of the rules 
which must be obeyed. You cannot walk 
into the Casino in the way you drop into 
a museum. Before you are allowed to 
enter the gambling-rooms you must give 
one of the officials outside the 
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Between nine and ten every morning 
the wheels of the roulette tables are pol- 
ished, cleansed, and adjusted by the 
Casino’s servants, and when the public 
are admitted the wheels are balanced in 
their presence. A garcon de salle goes from 
table to table with a spirit-level, which he 
places upon the rosewood rim of the wheel 
cylinder. The chef de table is not satisfied 
that the wheel is accurately adjusted unless 
the air bubble of the spirit-level is exactly 
in the center. 

Just before ten o’clock each morning 
garcons de salle pass down the massive 
staircase leading from the chief cashier’s 





doors your name and address, 
and in return he hands you a 
card of admission available 
either for a day, or a week or 
a month. 

Outside the Casino are 
several detectives of various 
nationalities who run their 
eyes over each stranger to 
Monte Carlo and watch for yn- 
desirables and sharps. Great 
Britain’s representative is gen- 
erally an ex-inspector of the 
Metropolitan police force. 

Certain restrictions in the 
matter of dress are imposed by 
the Casino company. Unwary 
ones who innocently attempt 
to enter the gambling-rooms 
in a, knickerbocker suit are 
pclitely but firmly refused 
admission. It is said that Miss Ellen 
Terry, the great actress of England, was 
once refused admission to the Casino be- 
cause she was not sufficiently smart in her 
attire and it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the late Lord Salisbury was 
turned away for a similar reason. 

The Casino’s reading, writing and smok- 
ing rooms are opened as a rule very early, 

. but the doors of the gambling-rooms are 
not thrown open until ten. Long before 
this hour enormous crowds of fashionably- 
dressed men and women surround the 
doors of the Casino all anxious to begin 
play. Here is the elite of the two hemi- 
spheres, for Monte Carlo is always filled 
with a wealthy and ever-changing crowd 
of gamblers. 





office in the Casino and enter the gambling- 
rooms. They are two abreast and each 
two carry between them an oaken, brass- 
bound box of money—one for each table. 
The money is counted out in the presence 
of the public. 

Each roulette table is supplied with a 
“bank”—an amount with which play is 
commenced—of eighty thousand francs, 
or sixteen thousand dollars or therabouts. 
The “bank” at the trente-et-quarante tables 
is thirty thousand dollars; here the mini- 
mum stake is a louis instead of five francs. 

The officials like to see the people fight 
for seats at the roulette tables, for roulette 
brings the Casino more money than #rente- 
et-quarante. 

Roulette, of course, is a game of chance 
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pure and simple, and there are scores of 
ways of staking money. If you place a 
coin in the center of a number, you back 
that number right out. That is to say, 
you have a chance of winning thirty-five 
times the amount of your stake. Nine 
louis is the maximum allowed on this 
chance, which, by the way, is known as 
“en plein.” 

If you place a coin between two num- 
bers, next to one another vertically or 
horizontally, it is called ‘“‘a cheval.” If 
you are lucky enough to win, seventeen 
times the amount of your stake is paid to 
you by the “bank.” 

To back three numbers at one time, it 
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is always best to select three in a trans- 
verse line. Backing four numbers is called 
“em carre,’ and the backer, if successful, 
is paid at the rate of eight to one. Backing 
five numbers is known as “quaire pre- 
miers,”” while backing six numbers is called 
the “transversale simple.” If you wish to 
back a dozen numbers, you place your 
stake on one of three little squares (there 
are three on each side of the numbers on 
the table) marked 4%, M or 2, meaning 
premieur, milieu and derniere. The “bank” 
only allows two to one against this chance, 
and the maximum stake is one hundred 
and fifty louis: The table is divided into 
three squares, each containing twelve 
different numbers (not arranged consecu- 
tively). If you desire to back a whole 
column, you place the amount of your 
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stake on one of the blank spaces at the 
bottom of each column, of which there are 
three. 

Trente-et-quaranie is quite a different 
game from roulette, inasmuch as it is a 
card game. The dealer takes his packs 
of cards and, after shuffling them, deals 
out a tow until the pips count thirty-one 
or near that number as possible. His next 
operation is to deal out another row until 
the pips reach the total of thirty-one or 
over. The first row of cards is black and 
the second red. The row’ whose total 
pips are nearest thirty-one wins. You 
place your money on either black or red 
before the cards are: dealt. 

One lady who visited the 
Casino found herself with only 
ten louis. She made her way 
to one of the trente-et-quarante 
tables and placed the money 
on red. She won, but instead ~ 
of taking the winnings, she 
left them on red. She won 
again, and believing she was 
on a “run,” she left her money 
to accumulate. By a strange 
chance every winning row of 
cards on that table was col- 
ored red. When the croupier 
announced the last deal of the 
evening, the lucky lady retired 
with nearly forty-five thousand 
dollars. 

Recently Captain de Courcy 
Bower of the British army won 
at Monte Carlo within a fortnight over one 
million dollars at trente-et-quarante, He won 
eighteen maximums running one day at the 
“card” tables, and the “bank’”’ had to send 
for money five times. I believe that his 
method of. play was to stake a thousand 
francs on the red and let it run. 

A year or so ago Mr. Huntley Walker, 
the well-known racing motorist, won sixty 
thousand dollars in a little over two hours’ 
play at Monte Carlo’s roulette tables,. 
causing one of the tables to suspend 
operations for several minutes to replenish 
its coffers. 

It was a long time back when aYork- 
shireman, named Jaggers, with the assist- 
ance of six clerks, watched the roulette 
wheels at the various tables, and finally 
discovered that at one table certain num- 








bers came up more frequently than others. 
He backed these numbers to such an ex- 
tent and won so frequently that the offi- 
cials, believing something was amiss, had 
the wheel removed to another table without 
their patron’s knowledge. Jaggers, how- 
ever, had noticed a tiny white speck on 
the rim of the wheel, and he was thus able 
to follow it. Within a short time he won no 
less than six hundred thousand 
dollars, and then the officials 
discovered his secret and had 
the defective wheel overhauled 
and put in order. Jaggers 
continued to play, but finding 
that his winnings were rapidly 
decreasing, he wisely desisted, 
and returned home with four 
hundred thousand dollars. 
“Lucky Charles Wells,” the 
hero of the popular music-hall 
song, “The Man Who Broke 
the Bank at Monte Carlo,” 
written by + Charles Coborn, 
won nearly two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars during 
two visits to the Casino of ten 
days’ duration. Wells started 
with a stake of ten units, and: 
if the stake decreased to zero 
or increased to twenty he 
would retire from the table. 
He invariably betted on a 
“run” or a “series” at both 
the roulette and the ¢rente-et- 
quarante tables, betting either 
the minimum stakes or the 
maximum stakes. By follow- 
ing this system he took one 
afternoon all the one hundred 
and all the one thousand franc 
banknotes supplied to one of 
the trente-et-quarante tables, 
and play had to be postponed sant the 
officials had fetched a further one hundred 
thousand francs to the “bank.” Wells 
lost all his winnings eventually and also 
fifty thousand dollars he had borrowed. 
The better part of the winnings of 
“plungers”’ finds its way back to the tables. 
Mr. Huntley Walker has been a visitor 
to Monte Carlo for nearly twenty years, 
and despite his winnings, the “bank,’’ I 
think, is still heavily indebted to him. 
Some time ago the players at a roulette 
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table were being rapidly “cleared out,” 
and it seemed that more than.one would 
have to apply to the heads of the Casino 
for money to pay their fares home. Sud- 
denly a fly settled on the No. 13, and in 
a moment piles of gold were laid on the 
table between the numbers thirteen and 
twenty-four, the players recognizing in the 
fly a most potent.omen. A moment later 
the croupier set the ball spin- 
ning, and it rested in No. 13. 
Curiously enough No. 13 won 
three times following, and the 
“bank” lost twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars through a fly! 

The Casino company have 
provided a fund to send home 
gamblers who have lost their 
all in the gambling-rooms. The 
granting of the viatique is con- 
stantly being carried on. The 
broken gambler who presents 
himself at a small office in the 
central saloon of the Casino is, 
if he is found to be a bona-fide 
loser, handed the price of a 
second-class railway ticket to 
his home, whether his home be 
in London, New York or Je- 
rusalem, and enough extra 
money for his meals on the 
journey. An Englishman is 
usually given from forty to 
sixty dollars. Each broken 
gambler, who receives the 
viatique, signs a receipt for the 
money handed to him, surren- 
ders his card: of admission to 
the Casino, and is told that he 
will not be allowed again to 
enter the gambling-rooms un- 
til he has paid back the loan. 
Every year the company assist 
losers in this way to the extent of nearly 
forty thousand dollars. 

Monte Carlo has a pension list—prob- 
ably the most remarkable in the world. 
Men and women who absolutely ruin 
themselves at the Casino are allowed 
small sums for the rest of their lives. The 
pensions vary from five francs to forty 
francs a day, according to the amounts 
lost at the tables. A Scotchman who lost 
about one million dollars at roulette is 
said to receive seven dollars a day. This 
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gentleman resides today in a tiny villa at 
Nice. Every year the Casino company 
pay out some fifteen thousand dollars 
in pensions. 

The average person who enters the 
Casino at Monte Carlo with the hope of 
winning a little money may consider the 
croupiers at the various tables very matter- 
of-fact individuals, yet they are the most 
remarkable men to be found in the princi- 
pality of Monaco. 

As can be imagined, a croupier must have 
wonderful powers of mental arithmetic. 
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THE ROULETTE TABLE 
Figure 1—How to back a certain number 
Figure 2—How to back a square of numbers 
Figure 3—How to back a column of numbers from tep 
to bottom 


Moreover, he must have quick eyes, im- 
perturbable self-control, and be even 
faster in fingering and counting money 
than a bank cashier. For such a post a 
strict training is necessary, and at the 
Casino there is a School of Croupiers, 
where applicants are trained and exam- 
ined. The school is held in the club-room 
of the Tir aux Pigeons and the Salle 
d’Escrine of the Casino. Tables, similar 
to those used in the gambling-rooms, are 
fixed in the club-room, and each pupil 
in turn takes the part of croupier, while 
the examiners and the other pupils person- 
ate players and stake money. The money 
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is sham, however, metal discs being used 
for coins and slips of paper for notes. 
Within a given time the pupil must calcu- 
late and pay out the winning stakes. Asa 
tule there are about forty pupils in the 
school every year, and they are taught 
many things, inclifiling the art of coin- 
pitching. Visitors to Monte Carlo may 
have noticed a croupier pitch coins from 
one end of the table to a precise spot at the 
other end. This feat is only acquired after 
long practice, and a would-be croupier 
must be able to perform it thoroughly in 
the school if he hopes to become a member 
of the gambling-room’s staff. 

A croupier, when passed as perfect by 
the examiners, is placed in the gambling- 
rooms, and his working day is of six hours’ 
duration, in two spells of three hours each. 
For three consecutive days he works at 
one table and is then shifted to another. 

A croupier, when he enters the service 
of the Casino company, must sign an 
agreement. In this document it is stipu- 
lated that the company have the power 
of dismissing the croupier at a moment’s 
notice without giving him any reason 
therefor. 

A croupier’s post is a very pleasant one, 
and his salary is by no means minute. 
For the first year’s service he receives six 
hundred and fifty dollars, and this sum 
is gradually increased to twelve hundred 
dollars. If he remains with the Casino 
company for a certain number of years 
he is given a good pension, and if he has 
the misfortune to die while in the service 
of the company, his wife and children are 
allowed a weekly sum sufficient to keep 
them. 

A croupier handles so much money 
during each day and sees so much of it 
flung down on the tables by gamblers that, 
after being employed at the Casino for a 
couple of years or so, he loses practically 
all sense of the value of cash and becomes 
quite indifferent to the sight of it. It is for 
this very reason that the croupiers have 
become recognized as the most honest em- 
ployes at Monte-Carlo, but, nevertheless, 
each croupier is searched every time he 
goes off duty, so that he has no chance of 
smuggling any of the “bank’s” money 
out of the Casino. 


“Swell mobsmen” who have visited 

















































Monte Carlo with the intention of swind- 
ling the “bank” have many times tried to 
bribe the croupiers. Only one croupier 
has been known to have been bribed, and 
this resulted in a big robbery at one of the 
trente-et-quarante tables. A gang of Ital- 
ians, both men and women, entered the 
Casino one day and seated themselves at 
one of the “card” tables. Presently one 
of the fair members of the party dropped, 
as if by mischance, some coins to the floor, 
and as a consequence the attention of the 
players was taken away from the table. 
While the coins were being searched for, 
the dealer, who had previously been bribed, 
introduced into play a pack of cards 
similar to those used officially, but which 
allowed seven coups to be played one after 
another. When the game was restarted 
with the prepared cards, the swindlers got 
to work and succeeded in robbing the 
“bank” of no less than forty thousand 
dollars. The dealer was arrested by a 
detective soon after the gang had left the 
table and vanished from the Casino, and 
the pack of prepared cards. was found 
upon him. He was charged with swindling 
his employers, and was subsequently 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment. To 
prevent such a scheme being perpetrated 
again, the authorities of the Casino issued 
orders that cards of different pattern 
should be used for each deal and that cards 
when once used should be burnt. 

Rogues of all kinds haunt the gambling- 
rooms at Monte Carlo, notwithstanding 
the presence of detectives within and 
without, and pockets are picked with 
impunity. Men and women are robbed 
of their winnings, and even the Casino 
itself is robbed and defrauded out of large 
sums, 

One day a representative of a Parisian 
paper called upon a high official of the 
Casino and said, “I want to do alittle 
gambling. Unless you advance me ten 
thousand francs, I shall go to the tele- 
graph office and open a campaign against 
Monte Carlo.” The newspaper in question 
was a very influential one, and the official 
considered it policy to hand the money 
over. The unscrupulous journalist then 
entered the gambling-rooms and sat down 
at one of the roulette tables. He threw a 
five-franc piece on the table, and with that 
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small sum he netted nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-five francs. 

Five journalists from the French capital 
visited Monte Carlo at the time that a 
bomb scare was raging and conceived a 
clever plot to obtain five thousand dollars 
from the Casino authorities. One night, 
by bribing the watchmen, they managed 
to place several bogus bombs, with a 
piece of lamp-wick hanging from each 
one and smelling strongly of petroleum, 
outside the Casino and beneath the gamb- 
ling tables in the interior. In the morning 
when the “explosives” were discovered, 
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the authorities did everything possible 
to hush the matter up. Just after the 
doors were opened, however, the five 
journalists walked in and sought an inter- 
view with the manager. “We know all 
about the details of the attempt to blow 
up the Casino last night,” they said, 
“and unless we are paid one thousand 
dollars each we shall send a full account 
of the outrage to the papers we represent.”’ 
After much hesitation the money was paid 
and the blackmailers caught the first train 
to Paris very much pleased with the suc- 
cess of their little scheme. 

A daily frequenter to the Casino disap- 
peared mysteriously and a search was 
made for him, with the result that his 
clothes were found on the shore, together - 
with a letter explaining that the tables 
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had ruined him and driven him to the 
rash act of suicide. The clothes and the 
note were found by a visitor to Monte 
Carlo, and he reported the matter to the 
Casino author.ties and threatened to 
make the facts public unless a large sum 
of money was paid to him.. The money 
was finally paid. A month or so later the 
man who was supposed to be dead opened 
a cafe at Nice with his share of the “‘hush- 
money” handed over to his ‘confederate! 

A Londoner, claiming to-have lost every 
penny he had, received a generotis sum 
to carry him home. Instead of leaving 
Monte Carlo he shaved off his moustache, 
put on a dark.wig over his own fair tocks, 
assumed an eye-glass and eritered the 
gambling-rooms as a new arrival. He 
lost his money and applied for another 
allowance. The authorities, failing ‘to 
recognize him, again provided him with 
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the means of leaving the place. He then 
disguised himself as a young widow and 
resumed play. This time he was excep- 
tionally lucky, and finally evolved a small 
fortune from the traveling money that 
had been handed to him. 

Monte Carlo is a beautiful place, where 
the waves softly wash the shore and where 
the cactus rustles along the well-kept 
walks, but it also is a place where fools 
lose fortunes and where men and worhen 
well known to every Bureau de Police*in 
Europe live on their wits and, at a pinch, 
on their crimes. Yet Monte* Carlo will 
always be the favorite resort -of the ‘real 
British ‘peer and peeress, baronet’ .and 
baroness, as well as the real aristocrat 
of France, Germany, Austria, Italy and 
Spain, and the authorities will always ‘go 
on pocketing that profit of five million 
dollars a year. 


TAKE HEART! 


By EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


A day the stormy wind has blown - 
From off the dark and rainy sea; 
No bird has past the window flown, 
The only song has been the moan 
The wind made in the willow-tree. 


This is the summer’s burial time; 

She died when dropped the earliest leaves, 
And, cold upon her rosy prime, 
Fell direful autumn’s frosty rime,— 

Yet I am not as one that grieves; 


For well I know o’er sunny seas 
The bluebird waits for April skies; 
And at the roots of forest trees 
The May-flowers sleep in fragrant ease, 
And violets hide their azure eyes. 


O thou, by winds of grief o’erblown 
Beside some golden summer’s bier;— 


Take heart! 


Thy birds are only flown, 


Thy blossoms sleeping, tearful sown, 
To greet thee in the immortal year! 























Audun and His White Bear 


AN ICELANDIC SAGA 
Translated by 
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——MHUERE was a man named 
Audun, an Icelander 
and Westfirther; his 
means were small, but 
his goodness was well 
known. This Audun 
once sailed from Ice- 
land with a Norseman 
whose name was 
Thorir, but before he 
went he made over all 
his goods to his mother, and after all they 
were not more than enough to keep her for 
two years. After that they put to sea with 
a fair breeze, and soon made Norway. 
Audun stayed with Thorir that winter, and 
next summer they both sailed out to Green- 
land and were there the next winter. There 
Audun bought a white bear well-tamed, 
and he gave for the beast all the money 
he had—for it was the greatest treasure of 
a bear that had ever been heard of. 
“Next summer they sailed back to Nor- 
way and had a good voyage; as for Thorir, 
the captain, he went back to his own 
house, but Audun got himself a passage 
east to the Bay in the Cattegat and took 
“his bear with him, and looked about for 
‘a lodging while he stayed there, for he 
meant to make his way south to Denmark 
and give the bear to King Sweyn. But 
just then the war and strife between King 
Harold and Sweyn was at its height. It 
happened, too, that Harold was then in 
the town whither Audun came, and he soon 
heard how an Icelander had come from 
Greenland with such a tame white bear. 
The king sent at once for Audun, so he 
went before the king and greeted him. 
The king took his words well and asked: 
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“ “Hast thou that white bear which is 
such a treasure?’ 

““T have,’ said Audun. 

“The king said, ‘Wilt thou sell us the 
beast for the same price thou gavest for 
it?’ 

* *T will not do that, lord,’ said Audun. 

“ ‘Wilt thou,’ says the king, ‘that I give 
thee twice as much, and that is fairer, if 
indeed thou gavest for it all thy money?’ 

“*T will not do that, lord,’ he said. 

““ ‘Wilt thou give it me, then?’ says the 
king. 

“ *That, too, I will not do,’ says the Ice- 
lander. 

“ ‘What wilt thou do with it, then?’ said 
the king. 

“Audun answers, ‘What I have already 
made up my mind to do; go south to 
Denmark and give it to King Sweyn.’ 

“Then King Harold said, ‘Is it now that 
thou art so ignorant a man that thou hast 
not heard of all this war and strife which 
is between the lands here, or dost thou 
think thy luck so great that thou wilt be 
able to bring this treasure to King Sweyn 
when others cannot get to his land without 
trouble, even when need forces them 
to go?’ 

“Audun answers, ‘Lord, this now lies in 
your power, but I will say yes to no other 
way than the one I have already spoken 
of, and made up my mind to follow.’ 

“Then the king said: ‘I see no reason 
why thou shouldst not go as thou pleasest, 
but I make this bargain that thou comest 
here to me when thou gettest back and 
tellest me how King Sweyn rewarded thee 
for the beast. Maybe thou art a man of 
luck.’ 
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** *T’ll give you my word to do that,’ said 
Audun. And away he went and got a 
passage south to Denmark. But when he 
got there every penny of his money was 
spent, and he had to beg for food both for 
his bear and himself. So he went to a 
bailiff of the king, whose name was Auki, 
and begged him to get him some food, that 
he might feed himself and the bear, which 
he meant to give to King Sweyn. 

“‘Auki answers: ‘I will sell thee food, if 
thou wilt.’ 

“ ‘T have nothing to give for it now,’ said 
Audun, ‘but I would be glad to hit upon 
some way of bringing the beast to the king, 
for it were great scathe if so precious a 
thing were to die on my hands.’ 

“Auki said: ‘Ye’ll both of you need 
much food before ye get to the king. And 
now I’ll make thee this offer: I will feed 
both till then, but then I must have half 
the beast; and what thou hast now to 
look at is this—that thou wilt not have 
even half of it if it starves to death on thy 
hands.’ 

“Audun thought this choice hard, but 
still could see nothing better for it as 
things stood; so they struck a bargain, 
and he agreed to sell Auki half the bear, on 
condition that they started for where the 
king was at once, and should reckon the 
worth on both sides, first of the food which 
Auki gave him, and then of the beast; 
and that Auki should pay Audun so much 
as was over, if the king thought half the 
bear was worth more than the food. So 
they went both of them till they found 
King Sweyn. He greeted Auki, the bailiff, 
well, but asked the man who came with 
him who he was, for he did not know him. 

“Audun answers: ‘I am a man from 
Iceland, new come from Norway, but before 
that I came from Greenland. My errand 
hither was to give you this white bear, 
which I bought out there in Greenland with 
all my goods; but a great change has 
befallen me, for now I own no more than 
half the beast.’ 

“After that he told the king the whole 
story, and all that passed between him and 
Auki. 

“Then the king said: ‘Is this true, Auki, 
what he says?’ 

“ ‘True it is,’ says Auki. 

“Then the king said; ‘And thoughtest 
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thou it fell to thee, when I had set thee 
over my goods and given thee great place, 
to tax and toll what an’ outlander and a 
stranger had undertaken to bring me as a 
treasure—who gave for it all his goods, 
and that, too, when our greatest foes 
thought it good to let him go on his way 
in peace? Think, now, how faithless it 
was in thee to do such a thing, and see 
what a great difference there is between 
thee and Harold, when he gave him safe 
conduct. And now it were meet that thou 
shouldst lose not only thy goods, but thy 
life also; and though I will not slay thee 
this time, still thou shalt go away at once 
on the spot a beggar from the realm, and 
never come more unto my sight. But for 
thee, Icelander, as thou hast given me the 
whole of the beast, and that worth far 
more than ‘the food which Auki sold, but 
which he ought to have given thee, I 
accept it, and ask thee to stay here with 
me,’ - 

“Then Audun thanked the king for his 
words and invitation, and stayed there 
awhile, but Auki went away unhappy and 
lost great goods because he coveted that 
which did not belong to him. 

“Audun had only been with King Sweyn 
a little while when he said he was eager to 
go away. The king was rather slow in 
answering him. 

“ ‘What wilt thou do, then?’ he asked, 
Sf thou wilt not be with us?’ 

* *T will go south to Rome,’ he says. 

“Then the king said: 

“*Hadst thou not taken such good 
counsel, I had been very angry at thy 
eagerness to go away, but now thou shalt 
not be thwarted in the least.’ 

“So the king gave him much silver and 
settled all about his journey, and put him 
in the way of going in company with other 
pilgrims, and bade him to come and see 
him when he came back. 

“So Audun went south; but when he 
was coming back he took a great sickness 
and lay long abed. All the money was 
spent which Sweyn had given him, and 
his companions went on and left him. At 
last he rose from his sickness and was quite 
thin and weak, nor had he a penny to buy 
food. Then he took a beggar’s wandering 
and went along begging his food, till he 
came back to Denmark about Easter, to a 
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town where King Sweyn happened to be. 
By this time Audun had his hair close 
cropped, and scarce’a rag to his back, vile 
and poor in every way; and so he dared 
not show himself among the throng of men. 
He hung about the cloisters of the church 
and thought to choose a time to meet the 
king when he went to Nones; but when he 
saw the king coming and his train so bravely 
dressed, he was ashamed to show himself 
before their eyes. But when the king 
had sat down to the board, Audun went 
and took his meat outside under the wall 
of the hall, as is pilgrims’ wont, so long 
as they have not thrown away staff and 
scrip. And now he made up his mind to 
throw himself in the king’s way as he went 
to even-song; but, so bold as this seemed 
to him earlier in the day, just half so bold 
again must he have been to let the king 
see him now that they had well drunk. 
So,.when Audun saw them coming, he 
turned short off and ran away to hide 
himself. But the king thought he caught a 
glimpse of a man and as he came out of 
church and all his train had come inside 
their lodging, he turned round and went 
out again, and called out with a loud voice 
as soon as he was out of doors: 

“Tf there be any man near here, as 
methinks there is, who wishes to see me, 
and has hardly heart to do so, let him come 
forward now and let himself be seen.’ 

“Then Audun came forward and fell 
at: the king’s feet. The king knew him at 
once and took him by the hand and bade 
him welcome. 

“ “And now,’ he says, ‘thou art greatly 
changed since we saw one another last, for 
I scarce knew thee.’ 

‘So the king led him into the hall there 
and then; but all the king’s train laughed 
at Audun as soon'as they saw him. But 
the king said: 

‘Ve have no need to laugh at him, vile 
and mean though he seems to be to look 
on; he hath seen better to his soul’s health 
than ye, and therefore to God’s eye he will 
seem bright and fair, 

“Then the king made them get ready a 
bath and waited on him with his own hands 
and gave him afterwards good clothes and 
made much of him in every way. So 
Audun soon got back. his strength and 
health, for he was young in years, and there 
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he stayed awhile. He knew, too, how to 
behave himself among the crowd of men; 
he was an easy-tempered, word-weighing 
man, and not given to gossip. So all men 
liked him, and as for King Sweyn he was 
most gracious to him. 

“So it fell out one day, when springtide 
was drawing on, that they two were talk- 
ing together, and all at once the king said: 

““Sooth to say, Audun, I have never 
yet repaid thee in a way thou wouldst 
like by a gift in return for the white bear. 
And now if thou wilt, thou shalt be free to 
stay long here with me, and I will make 
thee my henchman; and, at the same time, 
treat thee honorably in all things.’ 

“Audun answers: ‘God thank you, lord, 
for your generous offer, and for all the 
honor you show me, but I have set my 
heart on sailing out to Iceland.’ 

“*This seems to me a most wonderful 
choice,’ said the king. 

“Then Audun said, ‘I can’t bear to think 
that I am sitting here with you in great 
honor and happiness, while my mother 
tramps about on the beggar’s path out 
yonder in Iceland; for now the time is up 
during which I gave her means to live 
before I sailed away from home.’ 

“Spoken like a good man and true,’ 
answers the’ king, ‘and no doubt thou wilt 
be a man of luck. This was the only thing 
which would not have misliked me if 
thou hadst asked leave to go away. But 
now stay here awhile with me till the ships 
are being got ready.’ 

“So Audun stayed. But one day, when 
the spring was near at hand, King Sweyn 
went down from the town to the landing- 
place, and then they saw men busy fitting 
out their ships for various lands—east to 
Russia, or to Saxony, to Sweden or to 
Norway. So Audun and the king came to 
a fair ship and men were hard at work on 
her; she was a merchantman of fine size. 

“Then the king said, ‘What thinkest 
thou, Audun, of this ship?’ 

“He said ‘She is fine enough.’ 

“* ‘Now,’ said the king, ‘I will repay thee 
for the bear, and give thee this ship with 
a full lading of all that I know is handiest 
in Iceland.’ 

“Audun thanked the king as well as he 
could for this gift, but when time went on 
and the ship was ready for sea, they two 
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went down again to the strand, King 
Sweyn and Audun. Then the king spoke: 

“Since thou wilt go away from me, 
Icelander; nothing shall now be done to 
hinder: thee; but I have heard tell that 
your land is ill off for havens, and that 
there are great shoals and risks for ships; 
and now, if things do not turn out well, 
it may be that thy ship goes to pieces and 
thy lading will be lost; little then will be left 
to show that thou hast met’ King Sweyn 
and given him a thing of great price?’ 

“As he said this, the king put into his 
hand a big leathern bag, full of silver, and 
said, ‘Thou wilt not be now altogether 
penniless though thy ship goes to pieces, 
if thou only holdest this. 

“ “Maybe, too,’ the king went on to say, 
‘that thou losest this money also; what 
good will it then have been to thee that 
thou gavest King Sweyn thy treasure?’ 

“As he said this, the king drew a ring of 
gold from his arm and gave it to Audun; 
that was.a thing of costly price and the 
king went on: 

‘Though things go so ill that thy ship 
goes to pieces and all thy goods and money 
be lost, still thou ‘wilt not be penniless if 
thou comest to land with this ring, for it 
is often the wont of men to bear theii gold 
about them, when they are in risk of 
shipwreck, and so it will be seen that thou 
hast met King Sweyn Wolfson, if thou 
holdest fast the ring; though thou losest 
the rest of thy goods. And now’! will give 
thee this bit of advice, never to part with 
this-ring,' for-I wish thee to enjoy it to the 
uttermost, unless thou thinkest thyself 
bound. to repay so much goodness to some 
great man‘as to:deem it right that thou 
shouldst give him a great tredsure: When 
thou;findest such an-one give him the ring, 
éetsit;is worth a great man’s while to own 
#t; and.now farewell; and: luck follow thy 


ywoyage.’ :That was what-King Sweyn said.° 


ses‘SAfter that Audun put to sea and ran 
into a haven in‘ Norway, and as soon as he 
heard where King Harold was he set out 
to find him, as he-had given his word.’ So 
Audun came -before King Harold and 
greeted him, and the king took his gréeting 
kindly. 

: “ Sit here now and drink with us,’ said 
the king. 

_ “So Audun sat and drank. .Then King 
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Harold asked, ‘Well, how did King Sweyn 
repay thee for the white bear?’ 

“In that wise, lord,’ says Audun, ‘that 
he took it when I gave it.’ 

“*In that wise I had repaid thee my- 
self,’ says the king. ‘What more did he 
give thee?’ 

““*He gave me silver to go south on 
pilgrimage.’ 

“The king answers: ‘King Sweyn has 
given many a man before now silver to go 
south on pilgrimage, or to help his need, 
though he had not brought him things of 
price. What hast thou more to say?’ 

“He asked me,’ answers Audun, ‘to 
become his henchman, and to give me 
great honor if I stayed with him.’ 

“That was well spoken,’ says the king, 
‘but he must have repaid thee with more 
still.’ 

“Audun said: ‘He gave me a big mer- 
chantman, full laden with the best of 
freight.’ 

““*That was a noble gift,’ says the king, 
‘but I would have given thee as much; or 
did he give thee anything more?’ 

‘‘Audun answers: ‘He gave me besides 
a.leathern bag full of silver, and said I 
would not then be penniless if I held fast 
to it, though my ship went to pieces off 
Iceland.’ 

““That was nobly thought of,’ answers 
the king, ‘and that I would not have done. 
I should have thought myself free if I 
had given thee ship and lading. Gave he 
aught. besides?’ 

““*Yes, lord, he did,’ says Audun, ‘he 
gave me this ring which I have on my arm, 
and said it might so happen that I lost all 
my goods and the ship too, and yet he said 
I should not be penniless if I still had the 
ring. He bade me also not to part with 
the ring unless I thought that I owed so 
much to some great man for his goodness 
that I ought to give it him; but now I 
have found that man, for it was in your 
power, lord, to take my bear from me, and 
my life too, but you let me go.in peace to 
Denmark when no. one else could get 
thither.’ 

“The king took the ring blithely and 
gave Audun good gifts in return before 
they parted. So Audun sailed to Iceland 
that very summer, and all thought him the 
luckiest of men.” 
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Wanted—A Public Utility 


Commission for Ilimois 
by WC: Jenkins 











HATEVER may be the 
views and attitude of 
managers and directors 
of public-service corpora- 
tions in respect to regula- 
tion by commissions, the 
time has unquestionably 

arrived when state supervision of all corpo- 

rations engaged in public-utility enterprises 
is essential to the common good. It is 
but the natural sequence of the regulatory 
laws respecting common carriers now suc- 
cessfully in effect throughout the nation, 
and its early adoption by all the states in 














‘some form is now regarded as certain. 


In more than twenty states laws have 
recently been enacted whereby all ques- 
tions concerning common carriers and 
public-utility companies are referred to a 
commission of non-partisan men who are 
trained in matters pertaining to corpora- 
tions of this character—men who are 
familiar with the risks incidental to such 
business and who stand between the 
people and the companies without fear 
or favor. 

That such a commission is needed in 
Illinois is evidenced by the futile investi- 
gations of the gas and telephone problems 
of Chicago during the past few years and 
which have accomplished practically noth- 
ing. If my article last month on the 
Chicago gas controversy needed any cor- 
roborating evidence to show the necessity 
of a change in methods, a- brief analysis 
of the methods thus far pursued by the 
city of Chicago in the telephone investi- 
gation will supply the deficiency. 

The present Chicago telephone ordi- 
nance, which went into effect December 1, 


1907, is a twenty-year extension of a pre- 
vious ordinance. It specifies schedules 
which are substantially lower than the 
rates which had previously existed, and 
gives the city the right to regulate rates 
at certain intervals. 

The first period after the existing ordi- 
nance went into effect was to be two and 
one-half years. This was characterized 
a “trial period,” during which time the 
city agreed to procure data for the purpose 
of making a real study of the telephone 
rate question. 

In accordance with the agreement, the 
city employed Arthur Young & Co., ac- 
countants, and C. D. and W. B. Jackson, 
engineers, who had previously completed 
a very successful investigation of the 
Massachusetts telephone situation. The 
first duty of these investigators was to 
study the Chicago conditions and recom- 
mend the manner in which telephone 
accounts should be kept and what data 
should be furnished in order to determine 
equitable rates. They were to devise a 
scheme for studying costs which could be 
used as a basis for making a new rate 
schedule. 

Finally such a plan was devised and the 
city ordered the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany to put the system into effect at once. 
The company complied with the order, 
and the new accounting scheme was al- 
lowed to operate for a year, and the results 
obtained were made the basis for a further 
report by the engineers and accountants. 

The first part of the work was to deter- 
mine the cost of services according to 
the accounting scheme which had been in 
operation. On May 1, 1910, a report was 
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completed which showed the cost of fur- 
nishing the different classes of telephone 
service in Chicago. 

Alderman Pringle, chairman of the 
Council Committee, confidentially expected 
that the report would show that the 
company was in a position to give cheaper 
telephone service; but this is what he 
learned: 

That for the year ending March 31, 


1910, after payment of interest and divi- 


dends, there was a deficit of $908,533.57. 
Not taking into account the interest or 
dividends, the surplus was only $890,- 
984.99, or less than four per cent. 

On the 9,854 flat rate business tele- 
phones the company lost $247,928 per 
year, the loss on each flat rate business 
telephone being figured at $25.18. 

On the nickel phone service, which is 
guaranteed, the report showed a loss of 
$5.86 a year on each instrument. The 
total loss on these classes of service was 
$428,063.95 per year. 

In the face of these figures the company 
announced its intention to apply for an 
increase of rate on these classes of service. 
.Alderman Pringle, however, was dissatis- 
fied with the report and caused the follow- 
ing announcement to be published in a 
Chicago newspaper: 


“There will be no increase in telephone 
rates while I am chairman of the gas, oil 
and electric light committee. 3 

WituiAM J. PRINGLE.” 


Such a declaration must be backed up 
by something, and the something was his 
opinion that an appraisement of the com- 
pany’s plant would show that it was being 
run at a big profit. He asserted that the 
reports of the accountants were simply a 
compilation of the book values of the 
company. Another excuse advanced was 
that the report could not be fair because 
the investigators had been the company’s 
certified accountants for several years. 
As a matter of fact, the same firm had pre- 
viously represented the city of Chicago in 
matters pertaining to the traction com- 
panies, and hence the declaration made by 
Alderman Pringle and his associates may 
justly be characterized as an excuse, not 
a reason. 

The final result was that the $8,000 
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report, which had been made after a 
thorough examination. of the company’s 
books and property was cast: aside and the 
city officials expressed their determination 
to take an inventory of the company’s 
plant before telephone rates were either 
raised or lowered. It was announced that 
such an inventory would require the ser- 
vices of experts and would take nearly a 
year for its completion and in all proba- 
bility would cost between $40,000 and 
$50,000. 

A sub-committee of the common council 
was appointed to seek other experts to 
make a new investigation, and after can-_ 
vassing the field recommended William 
J. Hagenah, chief statistician of the Wis- 
consin Public Service Commission. Mr. 
Hagenah began work with the under- 
standing that he was to follow the practice 
of the Wisconsin commission in such 
matters, but he was quickly informed 
that he was to be the city’s advocate 
against the telephone company and that 
he was expected to make the best possible 
case against the corporation. 

From four to <icht men were working 
under Mr. Hagenah. They were given 
the liberty to go anywhere they wished in 
the Telephone Company’s offices, and they 


had free access to all the books of the - 


concern. During the investigation they 
checked over two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand documents and over three million 
items. The report, which was completed 
early in December, 1910, was made in two 
sections. The first was an analysis of the 
company’s investment and income, made 
to determine a basis for a rate schedule. 
This was made to find out whether the 
existing scale of rates was earning more or 
less than a sufficient return. In the capac- 
ity of city advocate, he reported that the 
company was carrying a small surplus of 
$216,168. In order to reach this figure 
he was obliged to include the gross revenue 
for the company’s lines tarrying business 
to and from adjoining states, but did not 
charge against this business any operating 
expenses or interest on the outside invest- 
ment. In other words, he simply charged 
against this income the expenses within 
the city of Chicago. 

Mr. Hagenah’s report showed an invest- 
ment of nearly five million dollars less 































































than was shown by the company’s books 
and by the previous report made by 
Arthur Young & Co. and D.C. and W. B. 
Jackson. 

A commission of telephone engineers 
appointed by the city during Mayor 


Dunne’s administration to investigate the ° 


company’s request for an extension of its 
ordinance reported that the investment 
claimed by the company was very fair and 
reasonable, and that the plant could not 
be duplicated for less-than twenty-five to 
thirty-five per cent above what the book 
investment account shows. 

Mr. Hagenah’s accountants admitted 
that the plant had cost the amount shown 
on the books, but his engineers said it 
should not have cost so much. Here was 
a matter of opinion only, but it served as 


a reason for Mr. Hagenah’s conclusions, - 


and as city advocate, this opinion served 
a useful purpose. 

There are other features of Mr. Ha- 
genah’s report that might be seriously 
objected to by the telephone company 
with good reason. They are merely opin- 
ions of what constitutes investment and 
depreciation. The Jackson-Young report 
placed the value of the plant at about 
$23,000,000. Mr. Hagenah’s valuation 
was $19,000,000. The former said rates 
should be raised; the latter said they 
should be lowered. 

The position of the advocates of lower 
telephone rates in the council was indorsed 
to some extent, at least, by the Hagenah 
report, and the following resolution was 
passed: 


“Resolved, that Mr. Hagenah be in- 
structed to proceed with the preparation 
of the schedule of telephone rates to be 
based. on the analysis contained in the 
report made to this committee and that 
he reduce the rates to the extent of the 
surplus of approximately $216,000 where 
his last analysis shows the present schedule 
to be excessive or inequitable, and that 
said schedule of telephone rates be re- 
ported back to this committee for its final 
action.” > 


The injustice of the resolution passed 
by the council cannot but reflect the dan- 
gerous position in which capital is placed 
when political methods like those resorted 
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to in Chicago have full sway. . The propo- 
sition to wipe out a mere surplus of $216,- 
000, when the investment exceeds $20,000- 
000, would only have originated in the 
brain of a politician. A mere salary ad- 
justment in itself would wipe out this 
surplus; in fact, such an adjustment of 
salaries did wipe out this amount from 
the company’s income and that before 
the resolution had barely left the printer. 
Any one of a dozen occurrences, incidental 
to the telephone business in Chicago, 
might arise at any time, which would 
place such an amount in jeopardy. The 
resolution was a political move which does 
not reflect a depth of understanding so 
much as it does a malignity of design. 

In my opinion the whole business was 
distasteful to Mr. Hagenah. He could 
not but realize that the position he was 
compelled to take in order to satisfy a 
political demand was untenable, and that 
should the cold and unsympathetic courts 
get the matter under consideration his 
reputation as an expert would suffer a 
disagreeable shock. Possibly, under such 
conditions, it would have been folly to 
expect anything but a blind obedience, 
and hence his friends must realize that, 
in the last analysis, the report savors 
greatly of a political account of the case, 
reflecting conclusions in which his better 
judgment had no concern. 

The criticisms of courts are always 
more to be feared than the frowns of 
disappointed politicians; and if our Ameri- 
can experts would keep this fact in mind, 
many so-called investigations would not 
border so dangerously near a farce. 

Surely the Chicago Telephone Company 
has fared ill at the hands of the city of 
Chicago. When the ordinance was passed 
in 1907, it cut the rates twenty per cent, 
or $1,250,000 a year. The company, 
notwithstanding its industry and diligence, 
has not recovered from that drastic action 
which has been shown by the recent 
investigations. 

The company has asked no_ general 
increase in rates, but it has urged that 
some classes of service, which are now being 
furnished at a heavy loss and which are, 
unquestionably, discriminatory, should be 
adjusted and certain items of needless 
expense abolished. 
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The-second report of Mr. Hagenah was 
sidetrackéd} and he was instructed to 
proceed. with the investigation of the gas 
company. While engaged in the gas 
company investigation, Mr. Hagenah had 
Some difference with the members of the 
Council Committee which resulted in his 
tendering his resignation to thé''city. In 
the meantime, however, he had completed 
his télephonte report, which is now in 
possession of the city as a repudiated 
document. The city has engaged Professor 
E. W. Bemis to make a further investi- 
gation, and has, in all probability, informed 
him as to the character of the report which 
is desired. 

During all these proceedings the Chicago 
Telephone Company has probably spent 
$100,000 in expenses gathering data and 
working with the city’s experts. On 
account of interference with the work of 
the several departments during the inves- 
tigation, the indirect cost would greatly 
exceed this figure. The city has, un- 
doubtedly, spent a large amount and as 
a result of this enormous expenditure of 
money, what has been accomplished? 
NortHING! 

It remains to be seen whether the state 
of Illinois will, when the next legislature 
convenes, pass a public-utility commission 
law and free itself from an obnoxious 
political system which intimidates capital 
seeking investments in public-utility ven- 
tures, or will it permit the politicians to 
continue the fight against the corpora- 
tions? 

Chicago has had bitter controversies 
over the public-utility problem. True, it 
has worked out a creditable settlement 
_of the street railway franchise matter, a 
settlement providing for a board of super- 
vising engineers to guard the interests of 
the public; but the board does not pretend 
to control all aspects of the transportation 
problem that call for regulation. The rates 
for gas, electric light and telephones are 
fixed by the council, but otherwise the 
public regulating of these companies is 
desultory and ineffective because there 
is no adequate supervision over the service. 
The state of Illinois does not provide the 
desired regulation, as do many of the other 
states, and there is a strong popular feeling 
that state control of public utilities is sadly 
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needed in Illinois. The weak and ineffi- 
cient system of regulation in Chicago is 
unsatisfactory to the people and to the 
companies engaged in utility enterprises. 

As a reason for the establishment of 
state commissions it has been urged that 
a period of exorbitant charges and over- 
capitalization on the part of public-utility 
companies has necessitated radical changes 
in the methods of dealing with the public. 
While there may have been isolated casés 
of excessive capitalization and imprudent 
management, the true necessity for super- 
vision by a commission arises from other 
causes. The average citizen has become 
tired of seeing the street railway, gas or 
telephone matter form the principal ques- 
tion at issue in each successive campaign. 
He has lost faith in the promises of poli- 
ticians to reduce rates, because the courts 
have repeatedly declared the work of ‘the 
councils to be confiscatory. He has seen 
capital intimidated and industry wane as 
a consequence of ill-advised political per- 
formances, and he has come to the con- 
clusion that fancies instead -of facts pre- 
dominate in the effort to arrive at con- 
clusions. He believes that body of experts, 
thoroughly versed in public-utility affairs 
—men who would not be swerved from 
the path of duty by political clamor— 
is more competent to determine what is 
reasonable than a body of aldermen who 
have no other object in view than to carry 
out pre-election promises. He knows, too, 
that the people have often suffered from 
poor service as a consequence of fights 
between the cities and the corporations. 

There is a distinction between state 
and municipal commissions. In case of 
telephone companies the municipal com- 
mission would be of practically no service 
because the sphere of operation of these 
companies is not confined to the cities; 
their lines extend to the adjoining towns 
and villages where the city commission 
would have no jurisdiction. Telephone 
service is seldom confined in its scope to 
the territorial limits of particular cities, 
towns or counties. The city forms:a 
nucleus in and about which centers a 
larger community bound together by 
business and social ties and often embracing 
a large area. Neither a city council nor 
a city commission drawing its authority 
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from the state or city can adequately 
supervise or regulate under such circum- 
stances, and what is true of telephone 
companies applies also to gas, electric 
and transportation services. The inter- 
community aspect of the telephone service 
precludes any satisfactory results from 
city commissions. 

A state commission having jurisdiction 
over all the telephone companies of Illi- 
nois would contribute much toward proper 
development of the service throughout 
the ‘state. No effort would be spared by 
such a commission to encourage a: complete 
state-wide system which would insure 
safety to the many investors and also 
friendly relations with all the people of 
the state..- * 

Any undertaking of this character must 
be state-wide in its application. The 
smaller ‘political sub-divisions of the state, 
such as city, town and county, are too 
restricted in territory for the successful 
workings of the commission system. ‘Local 
commissions would be nothing more than 
additional numbers of the council or board 
of supervisors, subject to all the influ- 
ences of party or faction and whose ten- 
dency would always be to appease the 
popular clamor. Politicians, as a rule, 
are theorists, while corporation representa- 
tives are men of business. The one class 
talks about money; the other handles it. 
The state commissiofis eliminate feuds 
between the people and the public-utility 
companies. Passion and prejudice cannot 
influence agreements or the policy of -the 
corporation. The commission elevates .the 
plan of the utility business by promoting 
mutual respect -between.:the companies 
and their patrons. It abolishes unjust-and 
unreasonable discriminations ‘by relieving 
the companies :from improper political 
influences. It places the company upon 
a sound basis and eliminates all. unneces- 
sary friction between the public and such 
concerns. ‘These misunderstandings gener- 
ally arise from ignorance of the economic 
status of public-utility companies and their 
moral and:legal relations with the people. 
The economic features of the commission 
law are the result of considerable study, 
and the results obtained in states: that 
have adopted the system ‘have : been gen- 
erally: satisfactory to the public, the utili- 
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ties and the investors who hold securities 
in such concerns. 

The public-utility commission has many 
features that form an irteresting com- 
parison to the Constitution of the United 
States. Both sprang out-of distresses that 
required radical departure from estab- 
lisned customs, and..each was bitterly 
attacked and characterized as weak and 
inexpedient. In the case of the Consti- 
tution, for the first time in history, -this 
country presented the spectacle of a 
government designed to be conducted in 
accordance with strict written rules and 
with powers within certain prescribed 
bounds. 

In the case of the public-utility com- 
mission, we ~have for the first time in. 
history. given sanction to a system _of 
supervision and regulation of. invested 
capital, not by its possessors, but by a 
body of men who were not, to the slight- 
est extent, interested in its creation or 
ownership. 

The philosophers and statesmen of ‘the 
Old World were amazed at the novelty and 
boldness of this country’s constitutional 
experiment, and for more than one genera- 
tion scarce a solitary voice proceeded from 
across the Atlantic which did not prophesy 
its speedy failure. The men to whose 
labor, wisdom and: patriotism we owe it, 
themselves looked upon their work rather 
with hope than confidence, and those to 
whom it.was recommended for adoption 
long hesitated before acceptance. The 
public-utility commission has, practically, 
an identical history. Both the Constitu- 
tion and the commission system :were -at 
first viewed by great and good men with 
unqualified distrust. The Constitution 
was .denounced in Maryland by Luther 
Martin with all the resources of his splen- 
did :intellect.. .In Virginia the thundering 
assaults of Patrick Henry’s unrivalled elo- 
quence shook its very foundations. The 
public-utility commission system has 
likewise been bitterly attacked by prom- 
inent and able men in every state in which 
it sought an introduction. 

The antipathy with which both the 
Constitution and the commission system 
were received in their early stages bears 
an interesting and .curious «resemblance. 
In North Carolina the Constitution was 
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actually rejected.: In Rhode Island it 
was not even considered, that state having 
refused to join in its formation. In practi- 
cally all the states it met with persistent 
and violent opposition. 

In the same manner was the public- 
utility commission system treated. It 
had its birth in Massachusetts, a quarter 
of a century ago, and for years the plan 
was ignored by the people of every other 
state. Its principles, like those of the 
Constitution, however, are today declared 
to be unassailable. Its fundamental feat- 
ures are the creation of the best brains of 
America, and while the plan is now in 
operation in nearly thirty states it was not 
until two years ago that New York, Mary- 
land and New Jersey adopted the system, 
and the great state of Illinois has thus 
far neglected to enact such a law. 

It is true that both the present Consti- 
tution and the public-utility commission 
law are not the instruments framed at 
the beginning. There have been amend- 
ments and revisions; but viewing ‘the 
propositions from their original source 
we perceive the strange anomaly of a 
people whose mode and form of govern- 
ment and methods, ealculated to secure 
the highest degree of efficiency in public- 
utility operation, have been secured against 
strenuous, and for several years, continuous 
opposition. x 

Public control of street railway, electric 
light, gas, and telephone companies by 
permanent commissions is today firmly 
established. Whatever deficiencies may 
be found in the systems of the states which 
have adopted it, the theory of control or 
regulation exercised by a commission seems 
to have fundamental principles that must 
ultimately solve the. vexed problems of 
public-utility service. 

In promoting proper relations between 
the public and the utility. companies it 
has been determined that the interest of 
the public can be best cared for by the 
state because it represents the people in 
an organized capacity. The duty is in- 
cumbent upon the commonwealth to do 
all in its power to effect proper relations 
between the companies and the people. 
The feeling is more general-now than ever 
that it is proper and desirable for the states 
to assume the office of peacemaker and 
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to undertake, in a friendly way, the cor- 
rection of abuses that have crept into 
systems of public service during the periods 
of unbridled political debauchery. 

The oldest public-utility commission in 
the United States is the Board of Gas and 
Electric Light Commission of Massa- 
chusetts. This commission was organized 
in 1885 under authority of a legislative act 
of that year. It originally had under its 
authority only gas companies, but in 
1889 its supervision was extended to elec- 
tric light companies and it has the same 
powers respecting both classes of corpo- 
rations. It consists of three men ap- 
pointed by the governor of the common- 
wealth each for a term of three years, and 
the terms are so arranged that one ap- 
pointment must be made each year. The 
expenses of the commissions are paid by 
the state, but are recovered annually from 
the companies by a special tax levied upon 
them in proportion to their respective 
incomes. 

In accordance with the usual Massa- 
chusetts policy of reappointing efficient 
public officers, most of the men who have 
been members have served for several 
consecutive terms. By this policy the 
board has become practically a commission 
of experts upon the subjects under its 
control, and its administration has been 
free from political or party influence of 
any kind. 

State railroad commissions have been 
in existence for a great many years. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is about 
a quarter of a century old and in our 
American system of government it is recog- 
nized as a permanent feature. 

In those states in which the plan was in 
operation on January 1, 1911, the com- 
mission consists of three members, with 
the exception of New York and Georgia, 
where the commissions are composed of 
five members. The Interstate Commerce ~ 
Commission has seven members. 

In ten states the governor appoints the © 
commission, while in nine states it is 
elected by the people. The members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
appointed by the President. The salary 
of the president or chairman of the com- 
mission ranges from $15,000 in New York 
to $1,500 in South Dakota. Georgia, 
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Oklahoma and Washington pay the chair- 
men of their commissions $4,000 a year; 
Wisconsin pays $5,000. Maryland and 
New Jersey pay $6,000 each, and: Penn- 
sylvania pays $8,000. 

Most of the states either elect or appoint 
the commissioners. for six years. New 
York and Pennsylvania, however, have 
adopted a five-year period. 

All the states provide that’ members 
of the commission shall not hold stock 


or bonds in any of the corporations which . 


come under their jurisdictions. 

The jurisdiction of the commission 
varies considerably in the different states, 
but railroads, street railroads, common 
carriers, gas and electric light and power 
companies and telegraph and telephone 
lines are included in nearly all the states. 
In addition the Massachusetts commission 
has supervision over the highway, bridges, 
ferries, canals and automobiles. 

The general work of the commissioners 
is to examine into the affairs of the com- 
panies and corporations which come under 
their jurisdiction and keep informed as to 
their general condition, their capitaliza- 
tion and franchises and the manner in 
which their lines are managed, with power 
to fix rates. 

In most states the commissioners de- 
mand a uniform system of accounting. 
This facilitates the matter of reports and 
enables the various companies to deter- 
mine accurately whether they are operating 
with a gain ora loss. This alone has been 
of great benefit to investors in public- 
utility companies who have been betrayed 
time and again by certain individual 
methods of accounting which could show 
gain or loss at the will of the management. 
The commissioners have also been helpful 
in establishing a system of valuation of 
public-utility properties. 

There have been many different opin- 
ions regarding what constitutes the physi- 
cal and unseen assets of public-utility 
companies, and almost endless’ discussion 
and litigation have left the question un- 
settled. The method pursued by the 
various commissions, which are alike in 
most of the states, seem to come nearer 
solving this perplexing problem than any 
plan which has heretofore been tried. Only 
upon a knowledge of the value of a certain 
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corporation can a rate for service be 
established, so that such rate will bring 
to the stockholder a reasonable return on 
the investment. 

The tendency of the commission system 
is not only to separate questions of business 
from politics, but to protect the innocent 
investor who buys the securities of public- 
utility companies. In practically every 
state where the commission system has 
been adopted permission must be obtained 
from the commissioners before - stocks, 
bonds, notes or other evidences of debt, 
payable more than twelve months there- 
after, can be issued. This is intended to 
prevent over-capitalization and to guard 
against the issuance of watered stock. 

There is a relationship between the 
physical assets of a public-service corpo- 
ration and its intangible values which 
our modern reformers are not willing to 
recognize. The value of what they see, 
or the cost of reproduction, is all they care 
to recognize, when, as a matter of fact, 
the expense incidental.to creating intangi- 
ble values has, in many cases, cost for- 
tunes. These intangible values. embrace 
interest during construction, engineering 
charges, supervision charges, and the 
tremendously large sums expended. in 
developing the business and in educating 
the public and creating a demand for the 
commodity. Then there are the legal 
expenses of organization and putting the 
enterprise on its feet, the discounts on 
securities sold, or brokerage paid for find- 
ing the capital to conduct the enterprise; 
and in the case of the older companies, 
the immense sums spent during the early 
days when experimentation was continuous 
and costly. Discarding workable machin- 
ery long before its life had been exhausted 
for the purpose of keeping pace with the 
times and serving the public in a more 
efficient manner has cost the public-utility 
men untold millions. 

The capital that is employed in the 
construction and operation of public- 
utility companies is today obtained largely 
from experienced investors. The smaller 
and inexperienced investor has, during 
recent years, kept aloof from these invest- 
ments because of the hostile attitude of 
politicians toward such enterprises. Under 


- a system of state regulation and super- 
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vision these smaller investors will have 
more confidence in utility undertakings 
and their securities, and:as a result the 
available capital for such enterprises will 
be largely increased and the best interests 
of all concerned will be promoted. 

Large expenditures for expert service 
have, in many cases, been wasted as the 
facts thus acquired have been ignored, 
and action taken which was prompted by 
prejudice to carry out certain pre-election 
promises, This has generally been followed 
by litigation of a long and costly nature, 
and in the end the burden of the expense 
has fallen upon the people. 

The commission system contemplates 
that the commissioners shall be men whose 
duty it will be, and who will have the 
desire, to familiarize themselves with the 
problems incidental to the work. It must 
be governed only by the equities of each 
particular case. There must be a distinct 
understanding that supervision does not 
mean control, and that regulation does 
not contemplate management. 

Under state supervision, properly con- 
ducted, recognition is given to companies 
maintaining the highest possible standard 
in plant and efficiency; economy in opera- 
tion and rate .are allowed that warrant 
the best possible service to the public. It 
also prevents all abuses of capitalization, 
overcharges~.and unreasonable profits .to 
the investors. 

Under state regulation and supervision 
a public utility giving good service at fair 
rates will not be subject to competition 
at unfair rates. Not that competition 
should be suppressed, but that it should be 
permitted oniy when all interests are best 
served by its existence.. Under such cir- 
cumstances the promotion of unnecessary 
duplication which gives no additional 
facilities would not be permitted. 

Under a progressive system of public 
regulation and supervision there will be 
no incentive to apply state or municipal 
ownership because it is conceded that 
private management is always more eco- 
nomical and progressive; and when the 
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public is assured that no excessive capital- 
ization is being created or exorbitant 
rates charged, there will be no clamor for 
municipal experiments, the outcome of 
which would, in any event, be doubtful. 

The necessity of a change from the old 
system is apparent when it is realized that 
in several states the cloud of uncertainty 
which has rested upon the public-service 
corporations has grown blacker and more 
heavy each year. Charges were manu- 
factured against them by wholesale, and 
testimony to suit the requirements .of 
corporation haters was bought and sold 
with comparative ease. No. facts pre- 
sented by the public-utility companies 
were so clear and well established that 
they could not be controverted by a troop 
of hired “experts,” and the testimony 
of one political theorist often outweighed 
the evidence of the careful reports of 
trained observers. In the general excite- 
ment the corporation believed their oppo- 
nents unscrupulous and under the plea of 
self-protection were tempted to resort to 
any method of defense. 

“We have to fight fire with fire,” said 
the president of a Western street railway 
corporation, and the metaphor aptly 
applies. 

Men who had invested fortunes in street 
railway, gas and electric light companies 
saw the imminent peril of their savings 
with a dread which obliterated all con- 
siderations of abstract morality. They 
have pleaded for a termination of these 
never-ending conflicts with the politicians. 
They want to serve the public honestly 
and effectually and are willing at all times 
to treat with a trained body of men who 
are broad enough to realize the difficul- 
ties and co-operate whenever possible 
in establishing improvements that are 
alike beneficial to the corporation and the 
public. This is the spirit among the 
Illinois public-utility men, and they are 
hopeful that the legislative committee, 
which is now studying the systems already 
adopted, will make a recommendation in 
favor of a commission for that state. 
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T HAS been well said that if 
once a man has had the 
soil-of Florida on his shoes 
he will experience sooner or 
later an irresistible desire 
to revisit the hospitable 

shores of that wonderful state—drawn, as it 
were, by a magnet, much as the gold seeker 
is attracted to the frozen waters of Alaska, 
long after he has, to his best belief, cast 
the snows of the frozen North from his 
shoes for the last time. 

There is, indeed, a peculiar, latent charm 
to Florida that clings to one in spite of 
change of surroundings and change of 
conditions—a charm that has in it an echo 
of exquisite music, like that,which Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline left in her wake as she 
passed up the village street. 

That climate, those orange-trove trade 
winds, those beautiful magnolias and live 
oaks, those almost- 
never-clouded summer 
skies, those glorious 
sunsets, that never- 
tired king of songsters, 
the mocking-bird, those: 
ever-greedy fish—they 
are, indeed, a call that 
cannot go unanswered. 

Thus it was with the 
writer. 

When, a few weeks 
ago, he chanced across 
Mr. L. A. Hagg, presi- 
dent of the Hagg In- 
vestment Company of 








John C. Hartman, the energetic secretary- 
treasurer of that organization, he had not 
the slightest idea of paying even a flying 
visit to Florida for some time to come. 

“Come down to Monte Vista, the Para- 
dise of Florida,”’ said Mr. Hagg, “‘and we 
will show you Florida as perhaps not even 
you have seen it. We will show you a 
land of a hundred lakes—a land with a 
rolling, picturesque landscape, in a thou- 
sand moods.” 

“And fishing,” concluded Mr. Hartman, 
“such as can be found, I believe, nowhere 
else. in the country.” 

“Fishing”—that was my weak point; 
Florida and fishing—my surrender was 
complete. 

When our party left the hustling city 
of Jacksonville, the commercial metropolis 
of and the gateway to Florida, for Cler- 
mont, the nearest railroad point to Monte 
Vista, I felt much as 
the schoolboy feels 
when starting for the 
fishpond or swimming 
hole—and vacation 
time two months away; 
but as the shores of 
Lake Mineola receded 
rapidly behind us,'I 
looked out on the 
ever-changing pano- 
rama inspired with a 
genuine enthusiasm, 
and like the schoolboy, 
with his point of des- 
tination in close prox- 
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of duty’s path or the consequences of a 
tomorrow. 

Passing from Lake Mineola to Lake 
Palatlakahaw, through one of the numer- 
ous canals that comprehensively interlink 
many of the larger lakes and streams, 
making this region an ideal one for the 
sportsman besides affording a unique 
system of economical and rapid communi- 
cation to the settler, we crossed that 
magnificent body of water, and passing 
through yet another channel, entered 
beautiful Lake Minnehaha—‘‘Minnehaha, 
Laughing Water,” iridescent in the sun- 
light of a beautiful Florida afternoon; ever 
sparkling, ever changeful Minnehaha— 
Minnehaha well named! 

The trip across Lake Minnehaha ended 
all too soon, albeit we were bound for an 
inspection of the Compton Grove, one 
of the finest citrus groves in the lake 
region of Florida. 

Always an inspiring sight, a Florida 
citrus grove is especially interesting in the 
month of June, when the new fruit, just 
beginning to attain to appreciable size, 
“ the June blossoms, and here and there 


A SPLENDID PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE BEAUTIFUL CRESCENT 


a last season’s orange or grapefruit still 
radiant in its golden glory, all hang from 
the same tree in perfect’ harmony—a pleas- 
ing picture of the complete symphony of 
nature. 

It ‘was a scene that invited us to linger, 
but we must hurry on, and once again the 
vessel’s prow was turned toward Monte 
Vista. 

Passing through the canal that connects 
Lake Mineola with Lake Crescent, we 
came, suddenly, and with one long, last 
sweep into full view of the heights that 
give Monte Vista its name. 

It is no stretch of the imagination to say 
that none of us was prepared for the 
magnificent kaleidoscopic view that was 
so suddenly silhouetted upon our horizon, 
a view that not even the enthusiastic Mr. 
Hartman had been able to conjure up in 
our minds. 

But if my first impression of Monte 
Vista was the impression that one gains 
from any particular scene of enchant- 
ment, my second, received just before the 
morning sun rose up all-powerful over the 
kingdom of the night, is one that I, with 
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LAKE IN THE LAND OF A HUNDRED LAKES IN FLORIDA 


my limited abilities, could never adequately 
describe. 

Looking southward from the window of 
my bedroom, where I had slept a sleep 
that I had not known for many months, 
unprotected from the mosquito by either 
screen or bar, and yet as unmolested as 
in the Canadian North, I viewed a scene 
that would inspire even the most unro- 
mantic to song. As far as the eye could 
reach, lake and river, and river and lake 
stretched themselves to the land of the 
rising sun. Never did the lakes of Killar- 
ney, even, show to better advantage than 
did Monte Vista on this beautiful June 
morning. It was Switzerland without her 
mountains, but a Switzerland with a charm 
equally as inspiring as that which the 
rugged mountains of the Canton de Vaud 
give to that most picturesque of all the 
countries of Europe. 

“Are you up?”. It was the voice of the 
indomitable Hartman, all prepared for 
the great onslaught that we had planned 
to make on the fish kingdom that beautiful 
June morning. Was I up? Well, yes! so 
was Mr. Hagg; so was Mr. George W. 








Miller, the congenial general manager who, 
with his charming wife, did so much to 
make our stay at Monte Vista a memor- 
able one. 

It was with a certain feeling of sorrow 
that I, at least, with casting rod over 
shoulder and bait-box in hand, started 
toward the lake on that never-to-be-for- 
gotten morning; sorrow for the many 
members of the fish family who before 
many hours would be bewailing the loss 
of some close relative or near friend. 

“Your sorrow was all in vain,’ I hear 
some reader remark, but I am going to 
disappoint him—even a fisherman can be 
truthful sometimes. How many fish we 
caught or what their weight I refuse to tell, 
knowing that the Ananias Club is still 
open to membership. But I will say that 
fish never seemed to have a more piquant 
flavor than at that, my first breakfast at 
Monte Vista. 

Breakfast finished, we repaired to the 
landing for a trip to some of the beauty 
spots of Monte Vista.’ 

Lake Crescent—with its beautiful beach 
of white sand, sparkling in the sunshine; 
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-its tree-fringed, irregular shore lines, re- 
flected in an almost perfect mirage; its 
giant cypresses, in their somber garb of 
Spanish moss, standing sentinel at the 








BEAUTY SPOTS ARE NUMEROUS IN THE 
LAND OF A HUNDRED LAKES 


very water’s edge, as if to challenge and 
halt the approach of the iconoclast; its 
crystal waters undisturbed, except when, 
ever and anon, a hungry fish, attracted 
by ‘some delicately tinted butterfly or 
other gaily bedecked insect, hurled itself 
headlong at its prey—appeared to particu- 
lar advantage that day, and made one 
intuitively conjure up in his mind the 
vision that would be presented when the 
palm-shaded boulevard that is to be built 
around the’ lake is compieted, and the 
heights of Monte Vista are graced with 
many winter homes. 2 
Not the least pleasant part of this trip 
was a pleasant journey through the river 
to Lake Susan. This stream is unques- 
tionably one of the most beautiful in South 
Florida, winding in its tortuous course 


through a riot of semi-tropical vegetation. ° 
Its waters are nearly hidden by water . 


hyacinths; at times, indeed, its channel 
is navigated only with difficulty, so thickly 
do these beautiful lilies grow. But they 
are an inspiring sight, and one regrets that 
the inroads. of commerce will erelong 
compel their removal. 

At oné point in.this pretty river we 
stopped for a few moments fishing. Our 
delay did not go unrewarded, for there are 
few streams in Florida that have been less 
fished. Mr. Hartman cast his Dowagiac 
minnow on the bank and was much per- 
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turbed: It fell off into the water ulti- 
mately, however, and a big, accommo- 
dating bass attempted to digest it. No 
one was more surprised than the indom- 
itable Mr. Hartman, who, wild with ex- 
citement, dropped his rod into the river and 
pulled the fish in hand over hand. Since 
that time Mr. Hartman has been willing 
to tell anybody‘even without an invitation 
about that wonderful cast, and woe betide 
the one who dare suggest that he did not 
know that that fish was lying under that 
very point in the bank when he (Mr, 
Hartman) made that “wonderfully scien- 
tific” cast. 

“We did not come here to provide food 
for a charitable institution,” said the 
Captain, “and we have a long trip ahead 
of us,” so with reluctance we reeled in our 
lines, looked regretfully at the river banks 
and condemned the ill luck that prompted 
that big fish to strike just after we had 
laid our rods away and our boat was mov- ~ 
ing sinuously up the river. 





SNAP SHOT TAKEN AT RANDOM NEAR 
MONTE VISTA 


Passing from the river to the south shore 
of the lake, we then headed our course 
to one of the most unique little lumber 
mills in Florida. There is nothing unique 
about the mill itself; it is just an ordinary 
circular saw mill of small capacity; the 
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unique thing about it is its operator—an 
old gentleman of more than eighty sum- 
mers, and yet as hale and hearty as a man 
of fifty. 

I had a talk with him. He told me he 
had come to Monte Vista from New York 
over thirty-five years ago; that he had 
lived there continuously ever since, and 
for. the last decade all alone—his family 
having all preceded him to the grave. 
Would. he go back again? No, Monte 
Vista spelt home to him—the best home, 
the freest, the most healthful and the 
happiest he had ever known. To him at 
least it was the garden spot of the universe. 

And yet that old gentleman, with his one 
horsé and single wagon, fells and hauls 
his trees, trims his logs, manufactures his 
lumber and delivers it. Truly a lesson with 
a moral for everyone. 

Leaving the sawmill behind us, we 
crossed to the other side of the lake for a 
visit to another typical Florida institution 
—a turpentine still. 5 

On our way there we were confronted 
with an unusual sight—a barge being 
loaded with watermelons, one of the 
money crops of this section of Florida. 
The unusual part of this scene was the 
fact that the mule wagons were driven out 





ONE OF THE MYRIAD CAMPING SPOTS THAT 
MAKE MONTE VISTA’AN IDEAL SPOT 
FOR THE[SPORTSMAN 


into the deep water and the melons loaded 
by hand from the wagon to the barge.. I 
was told that this had been the custom 
there for many years. This method 
necessarily must involve a great deal of 
extra time and labor and makes one feel 
what a saving a wharf, which could be 
built so economically in that section of the 
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country, with its inexhaustible supply of 
lumber, would effect; and yet it shows, 
too, the grest possibilities of a Florida 
farm, when the native farmer, with his 
old-time methods, can make such extraor- 
dinary profits. 





IN THE FAMOUS GRAPEFRUIT GROVE AT 
MONTE VISTA; MR. HAGG ON THE RIGHT 


After a visit to the turpentine still we 
started homeward, reaching the clubhouse 
in time for a good dinner, for which it is 
needless to say our appetites were well 
prepared. 

Lake Nelly——perhaps .the best fishing 
lake at Monte Vista, the grass which grows 
so prolificly around its shores providing 
excellent feeding grounds for the bass— 
was selected as the site of our evening 
campaign. 

As usual, Mr. Hartman and I found 
ourselves in the same boat. “Stern or 
bow?” I asked Mr. Hartman. 

“It does not make any difference to me,’’ 
he said, although suggesting that. I take 
the bow of the boat as my feet were a 
surer foundation in case of a sudden tilt. 
Finally we approached the proven ground. 

“There is the spot,” said our guide, 
pointing to a clump of grass that stood 
out from the water a hundred feet from 
shore and fifty feet from the boat. Bang! 
We both let fly together. ‘I have some- 
thing,” said the indomitable Hartman—he 
had, my line. Weboth started to reel 
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in hurriedly, each contemplating the other 
with that air of honest criticism that is 
the natural heritage of every “born fisher- 
man,” when suddenly without warning a 
fourteen-pound bass accommodatingly un- 
dertook to disentangle our lines—a cour- 


tesy for which I with the solid foundation 





GOOD ROADS AND PRETTY ROADS ARE 
THE RULE 


above referred"to was unprepared. Those 
who witnessed it, however, do say that 
I took a peculiarly loving tumble into the 
arms of Lake Nelly—and—the irony of 
it all—Hartman declares to this day that 
that ‘fish was on his bob. I could not 
prove otherwise—it got away—the largest 
fish invariably do. 

But we had great sport all the same, 
and but for the darkness which came upon 
us all too soon might have broken_every 
angling record in America. 

Mr. Hagg did not catch as many fish 
as some of us, but in excuse strongly inti- 
mated that his prowess as a fisherman had 
superseded him; that the wiser fish had 
hurried with their families under cover, 
and that the reason for our luck lay in 
the complacency of the fish in having out- 
witted the great angler, Mr. Hagg—our 
boat following some hundred feet astern. 

On our way back to the clubhouse, 
which, by the way, was built and designed 
by a Philadelphia nurse who had selected 
Monte Vista for its peculiar healthfulness 
—wMr. Hagg and Mr. Hartman dilated at 
length upon Monte Vista and its fishing. 

‘‘Now did you ever see any better fishing 
in Florida than this?” said Mr. Hagg. 

“Well,” I replied, “I believe Lake Oke- 
chobee has this beaten. All we do there is 
to put cayenne pepper on the surface of 
the water, and when the fish come up to 
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sneeze, we knock them on the head with 
the back of an oar.” 

“Fishing must be better there than 
anywhere,”’ said the ingenuous Mr. Miller. 

“Well, yes,” I replied, “anywhere I 
know of except in western Canada. There 
we drive a hole in the water with a stick, 
and when the fish come up to bréathe, 
loop them around the neck with a lariat.” 

The next morning, at sunrise, Mr. Miller 
and I were up again. Mr. Hagg and Mr. 
Hartman are Kansas City bankers. Poor 
Mr. Miller—how I kept him working. I 
fished, he rowed; he rowed, I fished. 
There was never any change in the routine. 
Mr. Miller: my thanks! 

But every day of pleasure is bound at 
last to have its ending. So it was with 
me and Monte Vista, for a few hours later 
I was on my way back to work and all 
that that word spells. 

But Monte Vista, my heart is with you 
still. Always, I hear your insistent appeal. 
Your hundred lakes, your rolling, pictur- 





COUNTRY VIEW NEAR MONTE VISTA 


esque landscape in a thousand moods, 
your king of songsters, the mocking-bird, 
your orange-trove trade winds, your cy- 
press, magnolia and live oaks—all inter- 
mittently silhouette themselves on my 
horizon. Your ever-greedy fish, forever 
they are tempting me to their lair. Fishing, 
that is my weak point. Monte Vista, 
your call will not go unanswered! 



























both of which are her hus- 
band’s compositions, are per- 





boat-trips called forth several letters from 
readers who commented on a more ad- 
vanced step—the talking machine on 
trains. An Eastern man writes enthusi- 
astically from the coast concerning his 
trip on a Rock Island train, where a 
Victrola furnished music to the delighted 
passengers. He says that every moment 
of the tiresome journey was made a 
pleasure with the novel entertainment 
provided by the records. 
* * * 

Another of the Metropolitan Opera 
singers is added to the Columbia list by 
the contract of Mr. Cecil Fanning, baritone. 
Little need be said in regard to the work 
of Mr. Fanning, who has had the endorse- 
ment and commendation of critics from 
all parts of the country. His introductory 
Columbia records are double-disc, ten- 
inch, Nos. A1027 and A5308; the selections, 
“Dedication,” from Schumann’s ‘Wid- 
mung,” and Hatton’s “Bid Me Live”; 
“It Was Not So To Be,” from Scheffel’s 
“The Trumpeter of Sakkingen,” and 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond’s late success, “A 
Perfect Day.” 

Besides Mr. Fanning’s classical records 
are those of a new vaudeville Columbia 
acquisition, Miss Dolly Connolly. In 
private life Miss Connolly is’ Mrs. Percy 
Wenrich, the wife of the popular song 
writer. Mrs. Wenrich is best known on 
the stage as a ragtime singer, and her 
record, No. A1028, double-disc, is an ex- 
ample of her inimitable style. ‘“My 
Hula Hula Love” and “Red Rose Rag,” 
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fectly adapted to her deep 
contralto voice. 

Summer time hits have been grouped 
on three ten-inch, double-disc records: No. 
A1033, “‘Any Girl Looks Good in Summer,” 
sung by the Columbia Quartette and “‘Sum- 
mer Days,” duet rendered by Edith 
Chapman and Henry Burr; No. A1032, 
“Alexander’s Ragtime Band,’ duet, sung 
by Harlan and Collins, and “It’s Nice 
to be Nice to a Nice Little Girl Like You,”’ 
Ada Jones; No. A1029, “Some of These 
Days,” sung by Miss Elise Stevenson, 
and “Dixie Gray,” by the Columbia 
Quartette. 

Prince’s Band offers a charming record, 
No. A1025, double-disc, with splendid 
renditions of the “Washington Grays” 
march and the ‘‘National Emblem” march. 

Minstrel records are always popular, 
and Mr. Arthur Collins is a master hand 
in that line. He and his able chorus have 
done themselves proud on record No. 
A5309, which includes some ‘‘coon” songs 
and darkey banter. Facing this merri- 
ment is a novelty selection by the Columbia 
Quartette entitled “At the Telephone.” 

* * * 

The recent observance of the hundredth 
anniversary of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s birth has brought with it a re- 
vival of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”—if, in- 
deed, the book is ever forgotten long 
enough to need revivifying. People are 
taking their well-worn copies of ‘Uncle 


-Tom” from the library shelf for re-reading; 


stock companies are playing “Uncle Tom” 
to crowded houses, and now the Edison 
people offer an “Uncle Tom” record. The 
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author of this novel composition, Mr. 
Lampe, calls it “A Dream Picture of the 
Old South.” Snatches from familiar 
Southern songs are included, and a vision 
of better days makes a happy finale. 
Records of this kind are always desirable 
in the family circle, and No. 765 is both 
original in idea and excellent in repro- 
duction. 

A new Edison artist, Miss Anna Chan- 
dler, is introduced with a most hearty 
commendation by the Edison Company. 
Miss Chandler is a new vaudeville “find,” 
and her future success is paralleled to 
that of Miss Ada Jones. This will be 
“going some,” as they say, but~ Miss 
Chandler’s two records on the September 
list rather justify the prophecy. She sings 
two of the season’s successes, “I Want 
Everyone to Love Me,” No. 770, and 
“When I’m Alone I’m Lonesome,” No. 
784. 

Mr. Charles D’Almaine’s violin se- 
lection, “Sailor’s Hornpipe Medley” is a 
lively jig and reel combination that is 
admirably adapted to a parlor gathering. 
There are many good instrumental records, 
among them No. 789, two-step, ‘The 
Winning Fight,’ National Promenade 
Band; No. 786, “The Sweetest Story 
Ever Told,” Venetian Instrumental Trio; 
No. 10511, concert galop, ‘The Lion 
Chase,” Sousa’s Band. 

Sentimental numbers have also a promi- 
nent place on the September list. One 
of the best of these, “I Think of Thee, 
Sweet Margareta,” is sung by Mr. W. H. 
Thompson, the favorite baritone. ‘The 
Vacant Chair,” by Miss Elizabeth Spencer 
and Chorus, will appeal to the legions of 
those who love old-time songs. Along the 
same line is Mr. Oakland’s rendition of 
“Stick to Your Mother, Tom” and a new 
sentimental ballad, ‘‘Wanted: A Harp 
Like the Angels Play,” sung by the same 
artist. There is a most artistic accordion 
solo by Guido Deiro and a medley, “‘Bits of 
Remick’s Hits,” by the New York Mili- 
tary Band. 

* * * 

The great success of the “Pinafore’’ 
revival in New York has caused an in- 
sistent run on the music of that opera. 
To supply these demands the Victor com- 
pany offers on its September list a second 
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edition of ‘Pinafore’ gems, No. 31835. 
The selections included are “The Gallant 
Captain of the Pinafore,” “When I Was 
a Lad,” “The Merry Maiden and the 
Tar,” “Carefully on Tip-toe Stealing,” 
“Baby Farming,” “Farewell, My Own” 
and “For He is an Eriglishman.” 

It is a pleasure also to find on the list 
the charming madrigal “Brightly Dawns 
Our Wedding Day” from ‘‘The Mikado.” 
It is difficult to say whether ‘“The Mikado” 
or “Pinafore” is the favorite among the 
popular Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 

A piano record with orchestra accom- 
paniment seems like a reversal of things 
as they are, and the Victor Company an- 
nounces Mr. Frank La Forge’s “Adagio 
from A Minor Concerto” with an optimism 
that never fails to materialize when a 
“novelty”? selection is announced. One 
might -wonder after having listened to 
this movement from the Grieg ‘Con- 
certo” so rendered, why the plan had never 
been tried out before. The effect is wholly 
delightful, the sympathetic Victor ac- 
companiment furnishing the proper sup- 
port to Mr. La Forge’s excellent work. , 

Montgomery & Stone draw again upon 
“The Qld Town” in their selection for 
the month. “Moriah” is the Scotch 
medley which so enlivened “Old Town.” 

A sextette of special September hits 
should prove interesting. Most of the 
six selections are already being whistled 
on the streets: No. 16908, “The Oceana 
Roll” and “Alexander’s Ragtime Band”’; 
No. 16909, “Woodman, Spare That Tree” 
and “You Can Lead a Mule to Water, 
But You Can’t Make Him Drink”; No. 
16910, “You'll Do the Same Thing Over 
Again” and “My Hula Hula Love.” 

No Victor list would seem complete, 
tritely speaking, without at least one 
record from Victor Herbert’s Orchestra. 
Many have pronounced “The Dagger 
Dance” the most striking number of 
“Natoma,” Mr. Herbert’s new opera: 

Among the Red Seal records are ad- 
mirable renditions by Mme. Tetrazzini, 
Mr. ‘McCormack, Mme. Gluck, Mr. 
Riccado Martin, Mme. Gerville-Reache 
and Sammarco. Miss Maud Powell’s 
violin selection of that beautiful old negro 
meledy, “Deep River,” is sure to appeal 
to all lovers of violin records. 




















HE British Constitution,” said 
the questioner, “‘where can I 
get a copy for reference?” 

“There is no written 
British Constitution,” said 
an American-Canadian 
friend. ‘“There never has been 
any complete instrument of 
that kind.” 
“It seems to me I’ve heard 
summat like that afore,”’ said 
the questioner, parodying Kipling’s Orthe- 
ris, “but I’d forgotten it until now. But 
how can it be explained to the readers 
of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, who want to 
know, you know?” 

“Well, scattered through Acts of dead 
and gone Parliaments, and records of 
concessions freely made by the heads of 
church and state, or forced from their 
unwilling mightiness by the demands of 
feuded lords, or an united people, or 
embodied in ancient customs and long- 
continued privileges, well-worn maxims 
and continued use, some of them dating 
back into a vast antiquity, may be found 
the British Constitution, strong and some- 
what conservative in ancient acceptations, 
yet at the will of Parliament capable. of 
flexible application to modern conditions. 

“Some have said,” he continued, “that 
the will of the House of Commons is in.the 
last resort the British Constitution, for the 
Reform Bill of 1832 made is the final keeper 
and arbiter of the nation’s sovereignty, de- 
posing the House of Lords from that supe- 
riority which under the will of the reigning 
sovereign it had held for centuries. 

“Today the House of Lords, like your 





own Senate, has only an equal power of 
accepting or rejecting a proposed measure 
and even that is threatened by proposed 
measures. Indéed it seems as if in both 
countries the people are disposed to elim- 
inate the upper House as a conservative 
brake upon the action of the immediate 
representatives of the people.” 

“But surely,” interrupted the ques- 
tioner, “this can never be done so long as 
the House of Lords refuses to confirm the - 
acts passed by the Commons, just as our 
Senate can, if it chooses, prevent the people 
from electing senators by a direct vote.” 

“It’s different here, you know,” he 
replied grimly. “If the House of Lords 
insists upon defeating a preferred change 
in the Constitution which has been prac- 
tically demanded by the majority of the 
British people, the House of Commons 
can have a sufficient number of new peers 
appointed to carry out its determination.”’ 

“But surely the King would refuse to 
appoint peers under such circumstances, 
and would veto the bill.” 

“He might,” said the Canadian friend, 
“but I-doubt if he would. It hasn’t been 
done by an English King or Queen since 
1707, and hasn’t been a common practice 
since the time of Charles I. You Ameri- 
cans don’t seem to comprehend that your 
President has power that the British 
nation does not expect to see exercised by 
their sovereign.” 

* * * 


F -  ctepeatisicobeas of expert work in the 
government service is evidenced in 
the German empire, whose well-organized 
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governmental bureaus are envied by many 
other countries. At this time the German 
Government has fourteen commercial and 
technical experts stationed at its consulates 
in Calcutta, Johannesburg, Sydney, Shang- 
hai, Yokohama, Lima, St. Petersburg, 
Constantinople, Bucharest, Rio de Janeiro, 
Mexico, Chicago and two in New York. 

Besides these, Germany has also nine 
agricultural experts at the following 
cities: Copenhagen, London, Paris, St. 
Petersburg, Rome, 
Buenos Aires and Cape Town. 

The work of these German experts has 
proved so beneficial that the government 
is increasing the force from year to year. 
They are salaried liberally, have ample 
funds for expenses and investigation; 
their employment is permanent and when 
they become invalids or old they receive 
pensions for life. 

* * * 


Bicycle riding has ceased to be a fad 
in most parts of America, and it has 
been noted that many of the former 
bicycle manufacturers have turned their 
attention to the making of automobiles. 
Even the English ardor for bicycle parties 
has become dampened of late, and the 
bicycle is now used only when a con- 
venient means of transportation for the 
individual is required. i 
It is interesting to learn that some 
sixty thousand bicycles have been sold 
in Denmark in a single year. In fact, the 
Danes have never ceased in a regular 
demand for the bicycle. English and 
American wheels were formerly. the most 
popular makes, but German products 
have conquered the market the past 
decade, and to Germany, at the present, 
is given Denmark’s sizable order. 


* * * 


FRANDOM excerpts from the publisher’s 
mail—some about the NATIONAL, some 
about ‘‘Heart Throbs,”’ “Heart Songs” 
and “Happy Habit”—some about both 
the magazine and the books: 


I prize ‘Heart Songs’ more than any 
book of songs that I have. I can sit down 
and turn the leaves and find so many of the 
old, old-time songs which I love more than 
later music. I sent three of my favorites, 


Chicago, Montreal, 


LET’S TALK IT OVER 


and they are there, with the tunes of years 
ago. I hope you will publish another book 
of favorites.—A. L. F.; Osakis, Minn. 


The selections in “Heart Throbs’’ are of 
the very best, and justify the title. In every 
way “Heart Throbs” is worthy of the high- 
est commendation and should be found in 
every home.—R. S., Keosauqua, Iowa. 


I have read several issues of the NATIONAL 
and find that it has a style all its own. It 
is brimming over with good cheer and a 
person feels the better for reading it.— 
E. M. S., Sacramento, Pa. 

Myself and family have read “Happy 
Habit” and enjoyed it, and appreciate be- 


cause it was written from the soul.—E. R. L., 
Gadsden, Ala. 

You do manage to put out the most inter- 
esting magazine of any which arrive, and I 
congratulate you upon your increasing and 
— success.—F. C. S., Washington, 


I cannot remember when I have spent so 
pleasant an evening as in glancing over the 
pages of ‘‘Heart Throbs.”’ It was like the 
meeting of many old and staunch friends.— 
Mrs. R. J. R., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


My copy of “Heart Throbs’’ came this 
afternoon, and the book has been in my 
hands almost every moment since. I find 
in it songs that my mother and father used 
to sing and that I had bever seen in print.— 
Mrs. M. B.-C., Concord, Vt. 


I am much pleased with the book “Heart 
Throbs,’’ and am sure all book-lovers should 
have a volume to complete their library.— 
Mrs. C. B. C., Mendon, Ohio. 


I never grow weary of reading it (‘Heart 
Throbs’’) and I certainly think the public 
owes you a debt of gratitude for placing 
before it two such charming books as ‘‘Heart 
Throbs” and “Heart Songs.’”—R. A. H., 
Montgomery, Ala. 


* * * 


| Pees decisions in the high courts of 
Germany often reverse the rulings of 
the lower courts, as in the United States. 
An American in Germany cites a recent 
case of this kind in connection with sale of 
pledged bonds. 

A merchant had given to a creditor 
27,000 roubles bank stock as security for 
a debt. Later on he requested the cred- 
itor to sell this stock in satisfaction of the 
claim, but the creditor only complied after 
three years charging full interest up to the 
time of the sale. In the meantime the 
market price of the stock had declined 
about 5,000 marks (a mark is twenty-four 
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cents). The courts sustained the creditor’s 
defence that it was not his duty to comply 
with thetrequest to sell before the expira- 
tion ofthe term of the debt, which was three 
years? But the case being appealed to 
the Reichsgericht,” the court of last 
resort i ermany, that tribunal reversed 
the/degfsion and held the creditor liable 
forthe amount of the depreciation in the 
price ‘of the pledged stock, as also for the 
interest charged. 
* * * 


i is refreshing, in these days of highly- 

wrought romances, to take up a book 
like the late Robert’ D. Benedict’s “Stories 
from the Old French Chronicles’ (Richard 
G. Badger, Boston). The stories range 
from the middle of the fourteenth to the 
beginning of the seventeenth century and 
include incidents in the life of King Henry 
IV and of the Chevalier Bayard. The faith- 
fulness of the translations is seen in the 
plain, exact statement of facts, and the 
simplicity and directness of the narratives, 
which are.as quaint, and in their way as 
picturesque, as the “Canterbury Tales,” 
giving one a vivid sense of the life of those 
days in camp and court and home. The 
book would be admirable for supple- 
mentary reading in connection with the 
study of French history. 

Since failing health, some four. years 
ago, compelled Mr. Benedict’s retirement 
from active life, he has lived quietly in 





LET’S TALK IT OVER 


his native Burlington, Vermont. Death 
came to him suddenly, at his home, on 
the afternoon of July 29. During his resi- 
dence there he wrote the two touching 
poems, published in the NATIONAL MaGa- 
ZINE—the first, ‘Floating,’ some two 
years ago; the second, “He Knows,’ in 
September of this year. They show his 
trust in God—the trust which Whittier 
expressed in the lines: 
“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 


I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


Mr. Benedict was a man of rare ability, 
excellence and culture, and his memory 
will be cherished and honored by all who 
know him. 

* * * 


NOTHER little volume of the Hour- 

Glass Series comes with “The Re- 
turn of Caroline’* by Miss Florence M. 
Kingsley. Most of us are familiar with 
the story of the country girl, who after 
her “finishing” at a fashionable boarding 
school, scorns her country home and the 
lover of her early girlhood. The reconcili- 
ation, with Caroline’s return to life as life 
is, has been well handled by Miss Kings- 
ley. This little story should be enjoyed 
by many young girls. 


 *“The Return of Caroline.’’ By Florence M. Kings- 
ley. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. Price 40c net. 
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Quality “He is thrice armed that hath 


Is his quarrel just.” 
— Shakespeare. 


E.conomy 











Our quarrel is with the idea that cheaply-made, 
cheaply-sold varnish is economical. 


Pine costs less than hickory, but it is not 
economical in buggy spokes and axe handles. 


Green lumber is cheaper than seasoned, but is not 
economical in pianos and violins. 


Pot metal costs less than silico-manganese steel: 
not economical in motor car springs. 


When you speak of economy you mean price in 
its relation to use. 


Murphy Varnish has the fineness of silico- 
manganese, the seasoning of violin lumber, and 
the endurance of hickory. 


It lasts two or five or ten times as long as the 
varnish of lower or much lower or lowest price. 
The Varnish Murphy Varnish Company = ~*"s: 


That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President CHICAGO, 
Longest = Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada ILLS. 
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NN RANDOLPH is at our women readers’ service on any subject that may come 
within the offices of the NATIONAL’s Home Department. Replies to general questions 
will be printed unless otherwise requested; particular inquiries will be personally answered. 











ALL fashions—hats, gowns, suits, O shine or not to shine—that is the 
cloaks—fashion of all varieties is question”—thus queries Miss Emily 
the leading note in correspondence J. Others are saying, “With points or 
this month. Some would know not with points, that is the question.” 

the favored colors for fall wear, some the All of which simply relates to the proper 

“last word” on the narrow skirt, : 

others ask if last season’s hat ean 

be “touched up” for wear until 1911 

styles are really “set.” 

That coiffures have changed will 

necessarily have an effect upon hat- 

shapes. Low dressing of. the hair is 

favored by Paris, we are told, and 

one of the leading coiffures is the 

simple style of fifteen years or more 

back—hair parted in the middle and 

drawn back into a coil. All other 

dressings seem to be only an elabo- 

ration of this. Ornaments were never 

so popular, and look particularly 

well with the low, heavy coil. Curls 

will be worn in evening coiffures, 

and puffs will still be in favor with 

women who find the severe dressing 

unbecoming. The favorite fall coif- 

fure is sketched herewith, and may 

be varied to suit different faces. 
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The Story 


of 


Swift’s Premium Oleomargarine 








Swift’s Premium Oleomargarine is a 
sweet, pure, clean, food product made from 
tich cream and edible fats. It contains 
every element of nutrition found in the best 
creamery butter. 


The process of manufacture is primitive 
in its simplicity, but modern in its cleanliness 
and purity. 


The butter fat in Swift’s Premium Oleo- 
margarine is microscopically and chemically 
the same as in the best butter; the only 
difference is in the way it is secured from 
‘he cow. 


Butter fat in butter is all obtained by 
churning. In Swift’s Premium Oleomargar- 
ine from 4 to $ is obtained in that way, the 
remainder is pressed from the choicest fat 
of Government inspected animals. This 
pressed fat is called ‘‘Oleo’? hence the 
name ‘‘Oleomargarine.”’ 


Rich cream, fancy creamery butter, ‘oleo’ 
‘neutral,’ vegetable oil and dairy salt are the 
only ingredients of Premium Oleomargarine. 
‘Neutra? is an odorless and tasteless oil 
pressed from leaf fat. ; 


There is no coloring matter added to 
Premium Oleomargarine, yet it is a tempt- 
ing rich cream color. 


Swift’s Premium Oleomargarine Factories 
are open to visitors during all working hours. 


Each week day during the year 1911 there 
has been an average of more than 400 visitors 
hrough our Chicago Oleomargarine Fac- 
tory. 

In addition to this daily inspection by the 
visiting public our factories are in complete 
‘harge of Government Inspectors. 
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These men test the quality and character 

of materials, they see that the contents of 
. ‘ > a , H 

every tierce of oleo’ and neutral’ receivea 
from the Refinery is from animals that 
have ‘passed the rigid Government inspec- 
tion. They see that everything about the 
factories is kept absolutely clean and sanitary. 


Read what a Government expert says 
about Oleomargarine: 


Prof. W. O. Atwater, director of the 
United States Government Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Washington: 


“Tt contains essentially the same ingre~ 
dients as natural butter from cow’s milk. 
It is perfectly wholesome and healthy, and 


has a high nutritious value.’’ 


The above facts are your guarantee of 
pure, clean, wholesome, nutritious, appetiz- 
ing food when you buy Swift’s Premium 
Oleomargarine. 


Order a carton of Swift’s Premium Oleo- 
margarine today to try it. You will find 
that it is a delicious, wholesome food 
product that you can use in your home and 
effect a great saving, still maintaining your 
standard of good living. 


We particularly invite you to visit our 
factories and see for yourself the cleanliness 
surrounding this interesting industry. If 
this is not convenient, and you have a desire 
to learn more regarding this product, we 
will be glad to send you a book on the 
subject, a souvenir cookbook and set of 
aeroplane post cards. Address 


Swift & Company, Chicago, Il 
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grooming of one’s fingernails. For there 
are “fashions” in fingernails as well as 
in hats and in gowns, and Miss Emily is 
impatient to know “the latest.” She has 
always thought that the well-groomed 
fingernail should be thoroughly buffed and 





left shining before a manicure was com- 
plete, but she finds that “a well-known 
city manicure says polish ruins the nails,” 
and that “good taste today is reflected in 
the nail of dull finish.” 

I should be inclined to take exception 
to this decision. Fingernail polish of reli- 
able make is quite harmless, and if prop- 


erly used, has no ill effect upon either nail 
or cuticle. Certain polishes which give a 
high luster are sometimes reSponsible for 
hang-nails, if the nails are not scrubbed 
lightly with a soapy brush, and then rinsed, 
after the polish has been put on. Many 
prefer the polish that comes in cake form, 
which is both convenient and economical. 
I am quite sure that Miss Emily’s “good 
taste’’ will never be impugned if she con- 
tinues to administer a good polish to her 
nails. 

As to “pointed or rounded,” it is gener- 
ally accepted that the society woman alone 
may wear pointed nails, because it is quite 
impracticable “for general use.” There is 
this much, however, in favor of the pointed 
nail—the finger will seem to taper and 
appear longer. But the rounded nail is 
always in favor and Emily need not fear 
ostracism from society if points annoy 
her and she prefers that her nails follow 
the rounding outline of her finger-tips. 


* ot ee 


Bae month we are reproducing four 
of the prize ‘‘Alphabet”’ drawings, so 
that all our boy and girl contestants may 
see the efforts which won an award. Little 
Miss Shope, who lives at Mechanicsburg, 
Pennsylvania, is just entering upon her 
first term in grammar school, and began 
her drawings in vacation days. Miss 
Collins shows decided talent for a girl 
of seventeen. Some of the other work 
submitted shows great promise for little 
folk, and I am glad to see that so many 
of our boys and girls intend to draw the 
complete set, from A to Z. 

Let our young artists work this month 
on H and I. 


And then he saw two upright posts, with a 
big bar across, 

“‘Ho, ho,”’ he said; ‘‘this great big thing right 
in the bag I’ll toss, 

Come on, my friend,’’ Old Ketchum said, 
“T’ll take you with me, too,” 

And what else do you think, now, was poor 
cross-barred H to do? 


And as Old Ketchum strayed along again 
what did he spy 

But an old post in yonder field—the ‘tall, 
straight letter “I.” 

It took him but a little while to dig it from 
the mud, 

And it fell down among the rest with a dull, 
heavy thud. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 
















———. Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
Beautifies *) Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, and 
the Skin ¢ \ every biemish on beauty, and defies 
No other detection. It has stood the 

tle 7m test of 62 years; no other 
will de it y and is so harmless 

0 we taste it to be sure it is 


properly made. Accept no 
The 
distinguished Dr.'L. A. Sayre 


said to a lady of ay haut-ton 
(a patient): “As you 


ub of all the Skin preparations.” 
For sale by all druggists and 
Fancy Goods 


GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER 


For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Relieves Skin 
Irritations, cures Sunburn and renders an excellent complexion. 


Price 25 cents, by mail. 
GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE 


Removes _su Price $1.00. by mail. 
FERD. T. HO KINS, pee, “37 Great Jones St., New York City. 





Ss Does Your Granite Dish or Hot Water Bag Le 


Mend all leaks instantly in graniteware, hot water bags, mypcaene 
No heat, solder, cement or rivet. Any one can use them. a 
Sample box, on Complete box, assorted sizes, 
liveagents. Writetoday. Collette Mfg. Co., Box 1190, Amst 
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Blue Wrapper — Yellow Label 
Trade Mark on the Back 


FINEST IN THE WORLD 
For Cooking and Drinking 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Rembrandt’s Portrait 


PAINTING PROOFS 


(Facsimile reproductions on linen canvas.) 

bring the world’s great masterpieces to your very door, give untold pleasure 
to yourself and friends and culture to your children, at the same time lending 
a suggestion of refinement and good taste to the home unattainable in any 
other way. Write for Booklet E, telling of these wonderful reproductions of 
the worlds greatest paintings. 

SEND 50 CENTS and we will supply seven beautiful color prints with 
description of masterpieces available in Painting Proof form. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON-COMPANY 


Pitti Gallery, Florence 23 Umion Saquare,s, New York 
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Stuart’s Plas-tr-Pads are different from the truss, being medicine applicators 
made self-adhesive purposely to hold the parts securely in place. No Straps, Buckles Hs 
ape eres slip, os cannot chafe or compress against the oot —_ 
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from 


work, SOFT AS Vi VELVET EASY 
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=e TO APPLY, inthe ENSIVE oral Gold Medal and Diploma, International Exposition, Rome. 
t99g | Process of recovery is natural, leaving no beg use for the truss, We prove what we say by sending 


you a trial of Plapao absolute 





AL OF PLAPAO "Write today nose THE PLAPAO CORP., Block 711, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The American Art Extension, offers a Reading Course in Art Appreciation by Henry 
Turner Bailey, Prof. Geo. B. Zug, of the University of Chicago, etc., etc., containing 40 
reproductions of Masterpieces with 7 beautiful color plates, also Suggestive Programs for 
Club Work as published in the Chautauquan No. 2, Vol. 63. 

‘The whole will be sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents. Special offer to Study Clubs 
AMERICAN ART EXTENSION CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y 



































AN D did you have a good visit?” her 
husband asked, as they seated them- 
selves in the suburban train. She wore 
an expression of pained resignation. 

“For three solid hours, Henry,” she 
declared, “I’ve listened to Rose’s talk 
about that child—as if he’s any different 
from any other two-year-old!” 

Several fellow-passengers looked sympa- 
thetic. “Hugh did this, Hugh did that,” 


she went on wearily, “‘just the same things 
every youngster did in hisday. Why can’t 
Rose realize that all children are alike?”’ 
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One was perched on the back-of a seat 
devouring a huge pear while she tweaked 
the pigtails of her older sister for amuse- 
ment. “Vivian,” commanded her ‘mother, 
“give your sister Lillie that pear.” 

“Won’t—won’t,”’ she piped shrilly; “my 
pear!” 

Her parent looked toward the little 
figure which sat quietly by the window. 
“Grace,” she said, “give your pear to 
your sister Lillie.” 

“Mine is—gone,” stammered a weak 
little voice. 
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DRAWN BY OPHELIA COLLINS 


“All alike, dear?’”? Her husband smiled. 
“Don’t you think children are entitled 
to some individuality?” 

“Children are children,” she replied, 
“and they’re as alike as peas in a pod—” 

“Which sometimes are very different. 
It’s just like saying ‘men are men,’ or 
‘English are English’—but there’s as much 
difference between children as men, or 
Englishmen.” 

“That’s just right, sir,” spoke up a portly 
matron who, with four sturdy tots, occu- 
pied the section ahead. “I have nine 


children, sir, nine—and do you think 
they’re all alike? 

“Madam,” pointing toward two mites 
of girls, “these are twins.” 





“What did you do with it?” severely. 

“T gave it—to Lillie.” 

The Suburbanite was still smiling tri- 
umphantly as he helped his wife to alight 
at their station. 

* * * 


[ONT you think he was right—he and 

the mother of nine? Are your children - 
like other children of the same age? You 
don’t think so, but you say so because 
other people do—those people who look 
bored when you tell them how little 
Georgie cut the mane from his rocking- 
horse because the weather was warm, and 
remark, “That’s just like a child.” Re- 
cently a writer for a mother’s publication 
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filth Ave.& Ghirticth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Famous Many Years as the Centre 
for the Most Exclusive of New York’s 
Visitors. 

COMFORTABLY AND LUXURI- 
OUSLY appointed to meet the demand 
of the fastidious or democratic visitor. 

Royal Suites 
Public Dining Room 
Private Dining Saloon for Ladies 
Rooms Single or Ensuite 
New Grill 
After Dinner Lounge—Buffet 
All that is best in hotel life at 
consistent rales 
Booklet, HOLLAND HOUSE, 
Sth Avenue and 30th Street 
Near underground and elevated railroad 
stations 
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This up-to-date outfit 
consists of: 8 water 
colors (the very_ best 
for Photographs, Draw- 
ings, Leather Novel- 
ties, Burnt Wood arti- 
clee) 1 Camel's Hair 

uilt Brush, 2 Mixing 

ups, 1 Chart showing 
the harmony of colors 
together with valuable 
instructions; 7 Per- 
forated Patterns of 
Floral and Fruit de- 
signs; 5 Patterns of 
Stencils and all neces- 
sary materials for transferring Perforated Patterns; the whole 
packed in a very neat tin ae: With this outfit any adult or 
child can pass many pleasant and instructive hours. Special 
Price (postpaid), 50c. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


FRENCH ART STENCIL CO., Dept. 120, 133 West 28d St., New York 


— _Water Color Outfit 























HOTEL LENOX 


BUF phe N. Y. 





HIGHEST GRADE FIREPROCF 
Located in a section free from noise and smoke, and 
convenient to all important points. 


mieanicy mAs $1.50 Per Day and Up 
Weekly and Monthly Rates 

SPECIAL A p public taxicab will bring you from depot 
to Hotel Lenox in five minutes. We will pay the bill. No 
extra charge in hotel rates, 

Write for yo of — and Niagara Falls. It will be 


gent with our co. 
C. A. MINER, Manager 
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HOTEL 
TULLER 


New and Absolutely Fire- 
proof. Corner Adams Ave- 
nue and Park Street. Inthe 
center of the Theatre, Shop- 
ping and Business District. 


RATE $1.50 PER DAY jij 


Every Room Has Bath 
European Plan 
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begged her readers if they would not be 
shunned by visitors; to refrain from detail- 
ing the little sayings and doings which 
incline the hearer to say wearily, “just like 
a child.” ‘Mothers,” declared this writer, 
“are supreme egotists—for their children.” 
Who that follows this writer’s creed 
can put it to the test she advises, thus: 
“Here is my three-year-old-boy. He is a 
child, a normal child whose brain is unde- 
veloped—in short, an average child, and 
like most other children.”’. It sounds well, 
does this declaration, and in my mind I 
would put aside my small cousin with 
such theorizing. But immediately a score 
of little incidents come to mind, words, 
thoughts, actions, peculiar to this one very 
active tot. I will not agree that Miss Rita 
is like any other child. Let me cast my 
“yea” or “nay” on the ballot with Mr. 
Suburbanite and the mother of nine. 


* * * 


APER-BAG cookery—how fascinat- 
ing it even sounds! Cookery revolu- 
tionized it surely is. No pots and pans, 
no “shrinkage” of meats, no germ-haunted 
cooking utensils, no smell of cooking— 
all this is claimed by M. Nicolas Soyer 
in setting forth the principles of ‘‘Paper- 
Bag Cookery.”* M. Soyer is the chef 
of the Brooks Club, London, and his book 
is the result of long experience and final 
achievement. England is now engaged in 
putting his system to the test, and that 
Mrs. Virginia Terhune Van de Water 
recommends it to the American housewife 
is sufficient proof of its practicability. 
Let us see what is necessary to try out 


*“Paper-Bag Cookery.” By Nicolas Soyer. New 


York: Sturgis & Walton Co. Price 60 cents. 


* * 


LITTLE 


A GOOD PRACTICAL SUGGESTION 
By Fannie E. Foster 


Should flat-irons smut, appear rough, or 
be slightly rusty, just before using them 
on either white or colored starched clothes 
rub freely across fine salt, and then on green 
sprays of freshly gathered cedar. The hot 
flat-iron presses the natural oil out of the 
cedar, and thus prepares it for this trouble- 
some branch of woman’s work. 
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this new way of cooking. 


“No patent 
stove,” says M. Soyer, “no patent oven or. 
apparatus, no patent or expensive appli- 


ances of any kind are required.” One is 
simply to place the food to be cooked in 
the paper bag, to put the bag on an ordi- 
nary broiler, and set in the oven. Of course 
a special kind of bag must be used, and 
these may be obtained from designated 
agents in nearly all of the principal cities. 

Just the way to proceed, the dangers 
to be avoided, how to know when the food 
is cooked, and many “true and tried” 
recipes are explained in detail by the author. 
Then follow. most interesting chapters 
on “Breakfast Dishes,’ ‘“The Bag and the 
Bachelor’ (which, of course, means ‘also 
the bachelor maid), ‘‘A Week’s Dinners 
for a Working Man’s Home,” “Invalid 
Cookery,”’ and the paper-bag method from 
the health standpoint, as viewed by a 
doctor. 

Cooking in paper bags promises to be 
a boon to the dweller of the small flat or 
to women in single rooms. In fact the 
allurements of this new system appeal to 
the most steadfast devotee of present-day 
cooking methods. Will not those readers 
who make experiments with Paper-Bag 
Cookery write and tell what success they 
had and the recipes used, so that we may 
know the merits of M. Soyer’s method by 
actual test? a 


* * 


HELPS 


TO MEND AN UMBRELLA 
By Mrs. F. A. Richardson 


To mend an umbrella that tears loose from 
the rib at the point, when you are on the 
street and needle and thread not available, 
close it and bringing the cloth in position, 
insert a small hair pin in the hole of the rib, 
and wind securely around cloth. This ‘‘first 
aid to the injured’”’ is so efficient you will be 
tempted to leave it permanently. 
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is a staple, year-round 
Oswego Serge } fabric for men’s wear, 
a Serge-at-its-best, which—owing to its dependability— 
has been produced year after year in increasing quantity 


by the 


American Woolen Company 


Wm. Wood. President, 


Oswego Serge grows in popular favor, possessing those charac- 
teristics which appeal to well dressed men, and stamp serge as 
the fabric of universal wear. 

You seek style, fit and finish. Let us speak for Oswego Serge—a 


masterpiece of the loom, possessing wear, feel, hang and finish. Made of 
finest wool, and—quality considered—priced low. 


In order to be sure of the cloth when ordering a custom suit from your 
tailor, or a ready-to-wear suit from your clothier, insist on Oswego Serge. 


If unable to obtain Oswego Serge,. send us the name of 


your tailor or clothier, accompanied by money order or check for 
quantity desired at $3.00 per yard, and we will see that you are 


supplied. 


Samples furnished on request. 
AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
J. Clifford Woodhull, Selling Agent 


AMERICAN WOOLEN BUILDING 
18th to 19th St., on 4th Ave., New York 
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TO TEST LARD 
By a Subscriber 


When fat is hot enough to light a match 
that is touched to it, it is ready for potato 
chips, dou ante, or ‘anything to be cooked 
in hot lar 


To Remove Scorch 


Wet starch to form a paste, cover the 
scorched place and put in the sun to dry; 
if badly scorched, repeat and it will soon 
disappear. 

Storing Furs 

If you have a tin box you can store a muff 
and stole in it without fear of dampness, 
moth, or any destroying element; a large 
metal bucket with a tight fitting cover will 
protect a fur coat. 


Honey Butter 


Mix one pound butter with one pound 
of strained honey; put in small tumblers; 
it is just the thing for hot biscuit or cakes. 
Do not melt either one on the stove. 


A New.Butter 


Take one-third apple and _ two-thirds 
tomatoes, sugar to sweeten and cook until 
roper consistency; flavor with cinnamon. 
ery fine. 


FURNACE HINTS 
By Mrs. C. F. Streeter 


We have learned to shut off the intake 
to our furnace on very cold or windy days, 
and at such times take the air from the 
cellar. ‘When the hot air is not forced up 
rapidly enough we leave the doors open 
through the house, including that between 
the kitchen and cellar. This quickly. pro- 
duces a rapid circulation of air that warms 
the house speedily. 

On cold winter nights the intake to the 
furnace should be kept almost closed. The 
low fire can heat only a small amount of 
air and if only that is admitted, the house 
will be warm in the morning. A wide open 
intake, however, and a low fire is a combi- 
nation that will chill a house in less than 
an hour. 


TO USE OLD WALL PAPER 
By Madge Lotspeich 


A small room was papered very tastefully 
by using different 4 am of wall paper, all 
having a light background; the wrong side 
was used, thus making it all white; a suitable 
border was used to finish it. 


To Clean Glasses 

Nothing brightens the glasses you wear 
more than to wash them in warm water, using 
plenty of soap; glasses having a gold rim 
may cleaned ie letting them stand in 
gasolene a few minutes, then wash off. 
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FOR THE BUTTER MAKER 
By Mrs. A.E. W. 


To those who make butter the old way 
(by putting milk in pans), I would suggest 
that during the hot weather they stir a 
tablespoonful of the saturated solution of 

aking soda in each two quarts of millk 
before straining. This prevents the milk 
from souring so quickly and does not affect 
the taste of the butter. 


A New Suggestion 


When planning to have mashed potatoes, 
boil a small onion with them and note their 
improved flavor. 


A SPEEDY RELIEF FROM EARACHE 
By T. H.L. 


Being the mother of several children I 
have found the following simple remedy 
an unfailing one for earache. 

Make a poultice by scalding wheat-bread 
well-moistened with milk. Then stir in a 
good bit of catnip (blossoms are best), and 
add a few drops of laudanum. Spread on 
a piece of muslin with a thin muslin or gauze 
over to keep poultice from sticking to the 
flesh. Lay over ear, coming well below and 
back, and as hot as possible keeping it so 
with hotwater bottle or brick. 


FOR CRAMPS 
By Mrs. W. O. Merrill 


A piece of old-fashioned candlewick worn 
around the leg in the garter place, next to 
the skin, will prevent, or cure, cramp in the 
calf of the leg or in the foot. I have proved 
this by personal experience; I believe this 
would prove effectual in preventing swimmers’ 
cramp; those liable to cramp while in the 
water would be wise to try it. Cotton- 
batting, wrapped round the body from the 
arm-pits downward, saved the life of a man 
suffering agony from painters’ cramp; it 
gave almost instant relief. 


TO KEEP GAS STOVES POLISHED 
By F. M. H. 


To keep sheet-iron gas stoves polished and 
looking nice, go over them occasionally with 
some heavy oil, preferably lubricating or 
black oil, applying with a soft cloth. This 
will last twice as long as any blackening or 
polish. Be careful to avoid oils containing 
coal oil, as it will burn off at once with an 
awful smoke and odor. 


FOR BURNS 
By Mrs. Mary E. Heard 


Epsom Salts, one pound, put in a gallon 
jar, fill with rain water, label ‘‘Put Aside,” 
use immediately when needed. 
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FATHER and the BOYS 


certainly enjoy one of life’s greatest comforts when they wear 
Cooper’s Spring Needle Underwear. There is the supreme 
luxury of that soft, non-irritating feel and the elasticity of 
fabric which its of a perfectly close figure fit, neither 
binding nor bunchy—that sets well. There’s comfort in 
Cooper’s and there’s the wear that means true economy. 
These sterling qualities are found only in the original 
Cooper’s Spring Needle Underwear, which always bears 


this etiquette ; ; OOPE} 23) 





BENNINGTON. VT 


Refuse all others. For they are not Cooper's and cannot equal 
the genuine Cooper’s, made only in Bennington, Vt., by the 
Cooper who invented and makes the machines that make the fabric 
that makes possible the Cooper perfection in underwear. 
Free literature, sample of fabric and price list will help 
you to comfort and economy. 
COOPER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Bennington, Vermont. 











ANNOUNCES 


that on request a copy of the 
Fall and Winter Catalog will 
be sent you postpaid. 


Over 1000 fine pictures of 
still finer merchandise. 


A valuable book, for refer- 
ence or for ordering goods; 
you should get one. 


We never seem able to print 
enough to meet all requests, 
so write us TODAY: 


"Send Catalog No. 12." 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York 




















The Scientific Construction of 
Bailey’s 
“Won't Slip” 
usw. WrUbber Heels ©... 


has proved far superior to a solid piece of rubber nailed to the heel 
of the boot. The tread surface is positively non-slupping and more 
durable than if solid. The studs next to the heel of the boot give a 
permanent double cushion. which makes them the most resilient, 
lightest and longest wearing rubber heel made. Brains were used in 
making them. They will save yours by wearing them. 


Mailed 35c, Applied 50c per Pair 


When ordering by mail give a correct outline drawing of the bottom of the heel of your boot, or 
your Shoe Dealer will obtain them for you. Do not accept any other kind. 


100-page Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods Free for your Shoe Dealer's Name 


C..J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CORNING BEEF 
By Miss N. A. Deuel 


This is the season for corning beef; no 
well-regulated family is without pickled 
beef in its season; whoever neglects to cure 
a quarter, or more, of beef, if the family is 
large, loses a luxury from his table. 

The pickle should be made in the following 
manner: 

To six gallons of water add three ounces 
of saltpetre, and when it is dissolved and 
the water boiling, dip your beef, piece by 
piece, into the boiling saltpetre water, 
holding it for a few seconds in the hot bath; 
when the beef has all been immersed and 
becomes quite cold, pack it in the cask where 
it is to remain, then add to the saltpetre 
water nine pounds of pure salt and three 
pounds of brown sugar, one ounce of 
soda and one quart of molasses; after the 
pickle is cold, pour it over the meat, which 
should be held down by a cover and a stone. 
Beef cured in this way will preserve its 
color and cut almost as juicy as a fresh roast. 
Hams and shoulders, with this same pickle, 
poured over them, are just right, only do 
not dip the pork in the hot pickle, but just 
pour it over. the pork after it is cold. No 
one ever ate at our table, when we had 
ham, without asking us how we cured it, 
and stating they had never eaten any so 


nice. 
Handy Box 


The following is original with me. 
a box, something tike a shirtwaist box, only 
line it with oilcloth and have the piece for 
the bottom loose so it can be removed and 
cleaned; then cover the outside with cre- 
tonne, or other suitable cloth; the box is 
to be used for rubbers and overshoes; I 
have been in houses, where they had large 
families; and such a collection of rubbers 
and overshoes as there would be back of the 
Nothing can be much more un- 
comfortable to put on than rubbers that have 
been left on verandas or in cold rooms in 
winter; also much heat is bad for them, but 
put in boxes, as above described, they would 
not be too cold or warm, and they would be 
out of sight; the box could be used as a 
seat near the stove. 


A Kid Glove Idea 
One of my cousins used to clean kid gloves 
with alcohol, then color them with diamond 
dyes, and, after they were dry would rub 
them with sweet oil, mixed with French 
chalk; the more you rub them with it, the 


better. 
Soft Gingerbread 


One egg; one-half cup of sugar; one-half 
cup of butter, or the fat from fat salt pork; 
one teaspoon of ginger; one teaspoon of soda; 
one cup of molasses; three cups of flour; one 


cup of boiling water, Bake in a dripping 
pan. This is the very best gingerbread 
ever made. Try it. 


Make 


SANITARY CUPBOARD FOR FOOD 
By E. Hy: 


Procure a good, tight packing box; remove 
top and bottom, pulling out all nails; take 
a plane and smooth edges until quite even. 
Take some clean cream colored wrapping 

aper, and paper inside of box carefully. 
ere there is a wide crack, cover with 
two layers of paper; next get some rustless 
screen wire and stretch tightly and tack on 
firm over space from which bottom of box 
was taken. Next saw some strips about two 
inches wide and make frame for door, using 
extreme care to have it fit very closely; 
use what is known as finishing nails to join 
this frame at corners. Now cover this frame 
also with screen wire—stretching very smooth 
and tight. Nail in small cleats to place 
shelves on—do not nail shelves in, so they 
can be readily removed to clean. Hinge 
door. Place this cupboard with back— 
which was bottom of box—to open window, 
and one can place warm meat in there or 
fresh meat and be assured the flies cannot 
trouble it; also makes secure place to cool 
bread or cake where mice and flies cannot 
molest. 


APPLE BUTTER 
By Mrs. S.G. B. 


This year the apple crop being a failure 
in our part of the state, I decided to try and 
make apple butter with the little yellow 
garden squashes of which we had a large 
yield. I steamed the squash, mashed very 
fine or pressed through colander, then 
cooked in rich, sweet boiled cider, adding a 
little water if necessary. A small quantity 
of sugar is required and spices according 
to taste, cinnamon and cloves and the juice 
of several lemons. Grated orange in place 
of the spices would make an agreeable 
change. The sauce was an excellent sub- 
stitute for ‘‘mother’s” old-fashioned ‘‘pump- 
kin butter,” in those days of scarcity of fruit. 
I want to suggest the use of squash instead 
of pumpkin for pies—particularly the Hub- 
bard squash, as it is far richer and makes a 
better pie. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR CANNED PEACHES 
By Mrs. E. D. Stoner 


Instead of buying canned peaches buy 
dried peaches, wash the fruit thoroughly,, 
then put them in clear cold water and let 
soak for two or more hours, when you can 
remove the indigestible outside peeling; as 
you peel them eg in a stew-pan, strain 
the water in which they soaked and add 
enough more to cover them, and let stew 
till tender, sweeten just before removing 
them from the fire; you will have a better 
flavored fruit, just as nice to look at and at 
the same time considerably cheaper. 








